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ORDERS OF REFERENCE 


HovusE oF COMMONS, 
Turspay, March 16, 1926. 


Resolved,—That the following members do compose the Select Standing 
Committee on Industrial and International Relations:— 

Messrs. Bell (St. John), Black (Halifax), Bourassa, Bristol, Church, Des- 
lauriers, Garland (Bow River), Geary, Gervais, Grimmer, Hall, Hamilton, 
Heaps, Heenan, Howard, Johnstone (Cape Breton North-Victoria), Kennedy 
(Winnipeg South Centre), Laflamme, Macphail (Miss), McKillop, Malcolm, 
- McIntosh, Morin (St. Hyacinthe), McMillan, Neill, Prévost, Rinfret, Robinson, 
Ross (Kingston), Tolmie, White (London), White (Mount Royal), Wilson 
(Vaudreuil-Soulanges), Woodsworth, Wright—85. 


And that the Quorum of the said Committee do consist of Ten Members. 


Attest. 
(Sgd.) ARTHUR BEAUCHESNHE, 


Clerk of the House. 


Ordered,—That the Select Standing Committee on Industrial and Inter- , 
national Relations be empowered to examine and inquire into all such matters _ 
and things as may be referred to them by the House: and to report from time to 
time their observations and opinions thereon, with power to send for persons, 
papers and records. 


Attest. 
(Sgd.) ARTHUR BEAUCHESNE, 


Clerk of the House. 


Ordered,—That the following Resolution be referred to the said Commit- 
tee, V1Z.: 


“That, in the opinion of this House, a wage sufficient to provide for a rea- 
sonable standard of living shvuld constitute a legal minimum wage.” 


Attest. 
(Sed.) ARTHUR BEAUCHESNE, 


Clerk of the House. 
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REPORTS OF THE COMMITTEE TO THE HOUSE 


FIRST REPORT 
Wenpnespay, 21st April, 1926. 


- Your committee recommends that it be authorized to have its proceedings 
and such evidence as may be taken, printed from day to day, for the use of the 
members of the committee and of the House, and that Rule 74 as relating 
thereto be suspended. 


(The First Report was concurred in by the House on April 23rd, 1926.) 


SECOND AND FINAL REPORT 
WepDNeESDAY, 16th June, 1926. 


Mr. McIntosh, from the Select Standing Committee on Industrial and 
Internationa] Relations, presented the Second and Final Report of the said 
Committee, which is as ‘follows:— 

In the House of Commons on March 17th, the resolution, “ That in the 
opinion of this House a wage sufficient to provide for a reasonable standard of 
living should constitute a legal minimum wage,’ was referred to the Select 
Standing Committee on Industrial and International Relations for examination 
and report. 

Your Committee has held several meetings and made a careful examination 
of the said Resolution, having regard to the labour provisions of the Treaties 
of Peace and the jurisdiction of the Dominion Parliament, and the Provincial 
Legislatures. Six witnesses in all were examined. The witnesses who appeared 
before your Committee and the subjects respectively dealt with were:— 
Assistant Deputy Minister of Iabour, Gerald H. Brown, who traced the history 
of minimum wage legislation in Canada and the contribution the Federal 
Department of Labour was trying to make to the effective solution of the many 
problems arising in the realm of labour in the Dominion; W. Stuart Edwards, 
Deputy Minister of Justice, who gave a legal opinion on the question of juris- 
diction involved in the Resolution under examination; C. W. Bolton, Statistician, 
Labour Department, who took up the question of family budgets considered 
from the point of view of living wages; Margaret S. Gould, Research Depart- 
ment of the Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Employees, who further continued 
the discussion in a specific and detailed manner on family budgets; Albert 
Hewitson, Departmental Superintendent, Canadian Colored Cottons Limited, 
Cornwall, Ontario, who made a statement a the wages and conditions existing 
in a typical Ontario factory town; and Dr. J. W. MacMillan, Chairman of the 
Minimum Wage Board, who explained minimum wage administration. 

The labour principles embodied in the Treaty of Versailles and the other 
Treaties of Peace recognized the well-being physically, morally and intellect1- 
ally of industrial wage earners. They are nine in number, the third of which is 
“The payment to the employees of a wage adequate to maintain a reasonable 
standard of living as this is understood in their time and country.” The latter 
clause of the Peace Treaty was explained by Gerald H. Brown, Assistant Deputy 
Minister of Labour, when he gave evidence to the effect that “The labour part 
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of the Peace Treaties opens with the declaration that if we are going to have 
peace in the world it must be based on social justice, and there must be a world- 
wide acceptance of reasonable living and working conditions, and that the 
principle which is enunciated in the Peace Treaties, and the principle which has 
already been endorsed by Canada through its acceptance of the Peace Treaties 
and its approval by Parliament and ratification by proper diplomatic authorities 
on our behalf constitute acceptance of the idea of minimum wages.” 

The evidence presented by Dr. MacMillan showed that the principle of the 
minimum wage as applied to women was working out most satisfactorily. His 
words, “ The very convincing appeal which the Minimum Wage principle makes 
to the world, is of this nature; it is an assertion of the preciousness, or if you 
prefer sacredness; the supreme sacredness of human life—the right of the worker 
to live from his work.” Dr. MacMillan further stated that if the principle has 
been applied to women workers and found satisfactory there is no reason why 
its scope should not be extended to men. He says, “ There seems to be no reason 
why if this principle is good for women’s wages, it should not be applied at 
least to some classes of men’s wages, as a provision that the proper type of law 
should first be passed and then that the proper type of administration of this 
law should be applied.” It is to be noted in this connection that the British 
Columbia Legislature at its last session passed a minimum wage act for men 
applicable to most phases of industrial activities, and that the board appointed 
to carry out the act is now engaged obtaining data and evidence to enable it to 
fix the minimum wage for the lumbering industry, the first industry to be dealt 
with. 

The evidence of Family Budgets given by Mr. Bolton and Miss Gould 
showed the items of family expenditures and the cost in Canada of such 
budgets. The evidence also showed that some workers in Canada are receiving 
less than will enable them to adequately maintain this standard. Such an injus- 
tice is manifestly unfair and unbusinesslike inasmuch as it costs the country 
much, involving, as it does, an excess of unrest, ill-health and crime. 

It was stated by the Deputy Minister of Justice that according to the British 
North America Act legislative jurisdiction in regard to minimum wages is vested 
primarily in the provincial legislatures. He also quoted section 132 as follows: 
“The Parliament of Canada shall have all powers necessary or proper for 
performing the obligations of ‘Canada or any provinces thereof as part of the 
British Empire, towards foreign countries, arising out of any treaty between 
the Empire and such foreign countries.” Commenting on this he said, “ There 
can be no doubt that where Canada has entered into an obligation by treaty— 
and in that connection I mean an association with the Empire of course— 
within the meaning of section 132, which I have just read—I do not think there 
is any doubt but that Parliament has power to legislate for the purpose of 
carrying into effect the provision of the treaty.” This opinion goes to show 
that the British North America Act by no means contemplates industrial 
problems of the kind and scope to which Canadians to-day must adjust them- 
selves. w 

Your Committee accordingly recommend (a) That a conference of Provincial 
and Dominion representatives intimately in touch with labour conditions through- 
out Canada be held in the near future to consult as to the best means to be 
employed of giving effect to the labour provisions of the Treaties of Peace; (b) 
That 10,000 copies of the present report and the evidence upon which it is based 
be printed, these to be distributed by the Department of Labour, and that Rule 
74 be suspended in connection therewith. 


MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


House or CoMMONS, 
April 21, 1926. 


The Meeting came to order at 11 a.m., Mr. McIntosh, the Chairman, pre- 
siding. 

Members present: Messrs. Bell (St. John), Garland (Bow River), Gervais, 
Hamilton, Heaps, Howard, Johnstone (Cape Breton North-Victoria), Kennedy 
(Winnipeg South Centre), Laflamme, Miss Macphail, McIntosh, Neill, Tolmie, 
Wilson (Vaudreuil-Soulanges), Woodsworth. 

The Chairman read the Order of Reference: 


“That in the opinion of this House, a wage sufficient to provide for 
a reasonable standard of living should constitute a legal minimum wage. 
—Mr. Woodsworth.” 


Mr. Gerald Brown, Assistant Deputy Minister of Labour, addressed the 
Committee outlining the Provincial legislation on the subject matter of a mini- 
mum wage, the International Labour Conference recommendations thereon and 
the activities of the Labour Department. 


The Hon. Mr. Elliott then addressed the Committee. 


A motion was presented by Mr. Kennedy, seconded by Mr. Wilson,— 


That the proper law officer of the Crown be requested to submit a written 
opinion on the jurisdictional power of Parliament over the subject matter of 
“a minimum wage” and that he attend before the Committee in person at a sub- 
sequent meeting. ict: 

Motion carried. | 

The Clerk of the Committee duly advised Mr. W. Stuart Edwards, Deputy 
Minister of Justice, to submit such opinion in writing and attend before the Com- 
mittee as and when notified. 

Moved by Mr. Hamilton, 

Seconded by Mr. Woodsworth, 


That the Chairman be instructed to report to the House, recommending 
that the Committee be given power to have its proceedings and evidence printed 
from day to day for the use of its members and the members of the House. 


Motion carried. 


The said Report (see Votes and Proceedings of April 21, 1926) was duly 
presented by the Chairman and on April 23rd, 1926, duly concurred in. 


The Committee then adjourned at the call of the Chair. 


Vil 
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Hovusr or Commons, April 27, 1926. 


The Meeting came to order at 11 am., Mr. McIntosh the Chairman 
presided. 


Members present: Messrs. Garland (Bow River), Heaps, Howard, Kennedy 
(Winnipeg S. C.), McIntosh, McMillan, Neill, Ross (Kingston), Tolmie, Woods- 
worth, and others. 


W. Stuart Edwards, Deputy Minister of Justice, attended before the Com- - 
mittee and submitted a written opinion as to the jurisdiction of Parliament to 
legislate on the subject of a minimum wage. ‘The said opinion in writing was 
read to the Committee by the Chair and Mr. Edwards was questioned by 
several members of the Committee in respect thereto. 


(See this opinion as printed on page 8 post.) 


After discussion the Chairman was instructed to nominate a sub-committee 
to arrange for witnesses and procure attendance of same. 


The Committee then adjourned at the call of the Chair. 


Hovusr or ComMoNs, 
Turspay, May 11, 1926. 


ef 


Committee opened proceedings at 11.15, am., Mr. McIntosh, the Chairman, 
presiding. 


Members present: Messrs. Bell (St. John-Albert) Hall, Heaps, Johnstone — 
(Cape Breton North-Victoria), Laflamme, McIntosh, McMillan, Neill, Tolmie, 
Woodsworth. 


Discussion on the question of reporting proceedings and evidence. 


Mr. Woodsworth raised the question that a part of the evidence had been 
printed, but that an equally important and very relevant part had been left 
out of the printed evidence. 


The Chairman asked the opinion of the Committee on this question. 


Hon. Mr. Elliott, Minister of Labour, was asked as to his opinion on this 
matter, and stated that he thought that the point raised by Mr. Woodsworth was 
sound and in his opinion relevant matters of evidence should all be taken in order 
that such evidence be fully understood, but that all unnecessary proceedings 
should be eliminated. The question was one of keeping down the charges of 
reporting and printing. 


The Chairman reported his nominees for the sub-committee on witnesses 
as follows:—Messrs. Tolmie, Howard and Woodsworth. 


This report was adopted. 


The Chairman announced that the Committee would meet weekly on 
Tuesdays, until further notice. 


Witness: Mr. Bolton of the Department of Labour was called and sworn 
and examined on the subject of the “ The family budget.” 


The Committee adjourned till Tuesday, the 18th inst., at 11 a.m. 
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Hovusr or CoMMONS, 
Turspay, May 18, 1926. 


The meeting came to order at 11 a.m., Mr. McIntosh, the Chairman, pre- 
siding. 
Members present: Messrs. Bell (St. John-Albert), Garland (Bow River), 


Gervais, Hall, Hamilton, Heaps, Laflamme, McIntosh, McMillan, Morin (St. 
Hyacinthe), Robinson, White (London), and Woodsworth. 


The Sub-Committee on Witnesses and Evidence presented its First Report 
recommending the calling of the following named witnesses, viz.: Miss Margaret 
S. Gould, Albert Hewetson, Dr. J. W. MacMillan. 


The Report was adopted by the Committee. 
Mr. C. W. Bolton, an Officer of the Labour Department, a witness at a 


previous meeting was in attendance and submitted certain written statements 
and data to be printed as an appendix to his evidence of May 11, 1926. 


Miss Margaret S. Gould, of the Research Department of the Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway Engineers, attended, was duly sworn and gave evidence 
on the subject of “Family Budgets in Canada.” The witness’s examination 
being not concluded at the hour of adjournment she was requested to attend at 
the next meeting of the Committee. 


The clerk was instructed to notify Albert Hewetson, of Cornwall, Ontario, 
to attend as a witness before the Committee at its meeting on Tuesday the 25th 
instant. 


The meeting adjourned till Thursday, the 20th instant at 10.30 a.m. 


Housp or ComMMOoNS, 
May 25, 1926. 


The Meeting came to order at 2 p.m., Mr. McIntosh, the Chairman, 
presiding. 


Members present: Messrs. Bell (St. John), Black (Halifax), Gervais, Heaps, 
Kennedy (Winnipeg 8.C.), Laflamme, McIntosh, Tolmie, Prevost, White 
(Mount Royal), Woodsworth. 


Albert Hewitson, Esq., Overseer in the Cornwall factory of Canadian 
Colored Cottons Ltd., was called, sworn, examined and discharged. 


The meeting then adjourned till Tuesday, June 1, 1926 at 11 a.m. 


Hovuss oF ComMMons, 
Turspay, June 1, 1926. 


The Committee met at 11 a.m., Mr. McIntosh, the Chairman, presiding. 


Members present: Messrs. Bell, Black, Garland, Hall, Hamilton, Heaps, 
Heenan, Lafamme, Miss Macphail, McIntosh, McMillan, Neill, Robinson, Ross 
and Woodsworth—15. 
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Dr. J. W. MacMillan, Chairman, Ontario Minimum Wage Board, Toronto, 
Ont., was called and sworn. He addressed the Committee on the question of a 
minimum wage, and was questioned thereon. 

Witness discharged. 


Mr. Woodsworth reminded the Committee that all the witnesses called had 
now been heard. 


Moved by Mr. Hamilton,—That the Chairman name a sub-committee to 
draft a report for presentation to the House on the evidence taken, and submit 
said draft report at the next meeting of the Committee for approval. i 

Motion agreed to. 


The Chairman accordingly named Messrs. Woodsworth, Tolmie, Miss 
Macphail and himself to constitute a sub-committee to draft a report. 


The Committee adjourned until Tuesday, 8th June, at 11 a.m. 


HousE oF COMMONS, 


WEDNESDAY, June 16, 1926. 


The Committee met at 11 a.m., Mr. McIntosh, the Chairman, presiding. 

Members present: Messrs. Bell (St. John-Albert), Hall, Hamilton, Heaps, 
Heenan, Johnstone, Miss Macphail, McIntosh, McMillan, Neill, Robinson, 
Woodsworth—12. 


The minutes of the last meeting—1st June—were read and adopted. 


The sub-committee appointed at the last meeting submitted a draft report 
for approval. 


Mr. Neill moved,—That at the end of the first paragraph of page 3 of the 
draft report the following be inserted, viz:— 

It is to be noted in this connection that the British Columbia Legislature 
at its last session passed a minimum wage act for men applicable to most phases 
of industrial activities, and that the board appointed to carry out the ast is 
now engaged obtaining data and evidence to enable it to fix the minimum wage 
for the lumbering industry, the first industry to be dealt with. 

Motion agreed to. 


Mr. Robinson moved,— That recommendation (b) at the end of the draft 
report be deleted and the following substituted therefor:— 


(6) That 10,000 copies of the present report and the evidence upon which it 
is based be printed, these to be distributed by the Department of Labour, and 
that Rule 74 be suspended in connection therewith. 


Motion agreed to. 


The draft report, as amended, was adopted as the report of the Committee. 


The committee then adjourned. 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


HovusE oF CoMMONS, 
Wepnespay, April 21, 1926. 


The Select Standing Committee on Industrial and International Relations 
met at 11 a.m., the Chairman, Mr. McIntosh, presiding, 


The CuarrMANn: Hon. members: If you will come to order we will start our 
business. You have the Order of Reference for this meeting to-day, which is as 
follows: “That in the opinion of this House a sufficient wage to provide for 
a reasonable standard of living should constitute the legal minimum wage.” 
Now, I expect that the first part of the committee’s work will be to organize for 
business, as to what order of procedure you want to follow in connection with 
this resolution. We have the Assistant Deputy Minister of Labour with us 
this morning, and, personally, I thought that if he spoke to this resolution from 
the standpoint of the Labour Department, it might give us a background or 
foundation for the evidence, which we will later produce. What is the wish of 
the committee in that regard? 


Mr. Hamiuton: I move that the Assistant Deputy Minister be heard. : 
Motion agreed to. 


The Cuarrman: I will ask Mr. Brown to come forward and speak to this 
resolution from the point of view of the Labour Department of the government. 


Mr. Gerad Brown (Asst. Deputy Minister of Labour): Mr. Chairman, 
and gentlemen; you were good enough to ask me to appear before this committee, 
but I did not come prepared to deliver any address, either on labour questions 
in general, or on the specific subject you have before you, but rather to answer 
any questions or furnish any information that might be of service. 

As reference has been made to the International Labour Organization of 
the League of Nations, I may perhaps state that the International Labour 
Organization exists for the purpose of carrying out the portion of the programme 
enunciated in the Peace Treaties which relates to labour. The Labour Part of 
the Peace Treaties opens with the declaration that if we are going to have peace 
in the world it must be based on social justice and there must be a world-wide 
acceptance of reasonable living and working conditions. 

Many of the principles which are enunciated in the Labour Part of the Peace 
Treaties have already been dealt with at the International Labour Conference 
by way of specific recommendations, draft conventions and resolutions. The 
particular. subject of the minimum wage which is before you to-day has not yet 
come before the International Labour Conference. The principle which is 
enunciated in the Peace Treaties and the principle which has already been 
endorsed by Canada through its acceptance of the Peace Treaties and its rati- 
fication by Parliament and by the proper diplomatic authorities on our behalf, 
constitutes an acceptance of the idea of minimum wages. 

Mr. Woodsworth, in his remarks in the House on this subject—as on most 
other subjects—has already covered the ground pretty fully. He mentioned in 
his introduction of the resolution the principle enunciated in the Peace Treaty 
which forms the basis of his resolution. He has referred to the existence in 
Canada of minimum wage legislation, and to the existence of similar legislation 
in other countries as well. 

(Mr. G. H. Brown.] 
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As respects our own country, I have here a brief memorandum dealing with 
all of the existing Canadian laws on minimum wages. There are laws on mini- 
mum wages in seven of the nine provinces of Canada. They relate in all cases 
to female work,—woman’s work and girl’s work—with the exception of a 
statute which has been adopted, during the present winter, in British Columbia. 
British Columbia in this last mentioned legislation has taken the first step 
taken in Canada on the subject of minimum wages for men. The act is now in 
the hands of a commission for administration, as is also the eight hour day law 
of British Columbia, and the commission has already set about its preparations 
for the application of the legislation. It is, as you will notice from the memor- 
andum I have distributed, now in effect, and it relates to practically all classes 
of employment, excepting a very few specified lines, including agriculture. 

Now, therefore, you have before you by way of information, Mr. Chairman 
and members of the committee, a brief survey of the minimum wage laws which 
are in existence in the seven provinces of Canada; that is to say, all excepting 
Prince Edward Island—which has very little industrial development; practically 
none, they say—and New Brunswick. 

It might be worth mentioning that the movement for minimum wage legis- 
lation had its origin in the antipodes—in New Zealand and Australia, beginning 
about 1895 or 1896. It was most pronouncedly identified at the outset with the 
State of Victoria, Australia. The regulation of minimum wages was carried out, 
as you are doubtless all aware, through the appointment of Boards, representa- 
tive of the working interests of the country, of the state, of employing interests, 
and of the public authorities concerned. 

The example of Australia was followed by the adoption of legislation in 
Great Britain, called “The Wage Boards Act,” I think, about 1909 or 1910. 
From Great Britain it came to the United States. A considerable number of 
states—I have not at hand at the moment the exact number—have adopted 
minimum wage laws, and a considerable proportion of the American states, 
including most of the important industrial states, now have minimum wage 
laws.on their statute books. 

We, in Canada, as I have intimated already, have the legislation referred 
to in this memorandum. Therefore, I think you can all feel that the policy is 
one which has received the endorsation of legislation already to a very consider- 
able extent. 

The laws of Canada on this subject, as on other subjects, show slight varia- 
tions. Through the Federal Department of Labour we have held conferences 
with the Provincial governments and have drawn attention to the differences 
existing in our provincial labour legislation, in respect, for instance, of Workmen’s 
Compensation laws, factory laws, and mining laws, feeling that although we 
might not have legislative authority in these matters, we were performing a 
useful service by drawing attention to the divergences, and bringing about by 
agreement between the provinces, a labour code which would be as nearly uniform 
as possible in all respects. 

In respect of the existing minimum wage laws there is very slight difference, 
indeed, between the provinces. The actual wage rates are determined, as you 
all doubtless know, by Boards representative of employers and workers, and 
of the public authority in each case. The wage rates vary slightly as between 
provinces, but only slightly. They are shown in the memorandum I have 
distributed. They apply, in the first place, to beginners—and I am speaking now 
of the laws governing females—and deal: also with learners and experienced 
workers, providing in all cases minimum rates which are enforcible at law. 

The administration of the Minimum Wage Laws of the provinces have, 
naturally, in the course of the past several years, brought out most of the diffi- 
culties that one would expect to find in that field, in an attempt to regulate 


wage matters by law. 
[Mr. G. H. Brown.] 
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With reference to the inception of the provincial minimum wages laws in 
most of the provinces the situation was this; that good employers had established 
standards which they felt were reasonable for girls and women in employment. 
Other individual firms had not accepted these standards, but custom alone was 
to some extent securing to women and girls a living wage. What then took place 
was that the labour people joined hands with representative employers of the 
better class, and compelled, by legislation, those who were not conforming to 
fair standards to come into line, so that competition would be equal in all 
respects. The French have a maxim “ La coutume fait loi ’”’—‘‘ Custom makes 
laws”, and custom made the minimum wage laws and is the basis in Canada of 
the legislation which is already on the statute books. 

It might be mentioned, perhaps, for general information, that, apart from 
the legislation, various conferences in Canada have endorsed the principle of 
minimum wage legislation as a sound principle. I will not go further back than 
1919. * 

In that year a Royal Commission of Inquiry surveyed labour conditions 
from Sydney, Nova Scotia, to British Columbia; a representative Commission 
composed of workers’ representatives, employers’ representatives, and a chair- 
man who was one of the chief Justices of the Province of Manitoba, Chief 
Justice Mathers. There were also representatives of the House of Commons 
and the Senate on this inquiry. Their report favoured strongly the principle 
of minimum wages, and urged that the adoption of minimum wage legislation 
would assist in allaying the industrial unrest which was so pronounced at that 
time. 

Following that inquiry, a National Industrial Conference was held in 
Ottawa in the fall of the same year, in September. At that conference one of 
the items on the agenda was the subject of minimum wages. I might say that 
the National Industrial Conference was far and away the most representative 
gathering of its kind which had ever been convened in the history of the country; 
in fact, it was unique in its composition. It was drawn from the manufacturing 
and other employing interests of the country through representatives of their 
own choice; from the working interests, through representatives of their own 
choosing from the various lines of work throughout the whole country. I think 
offhand, there were about eighty odd employers’ representatives chosen by the 
employers’ organizations, and an equal number of representatives of labour, 


- chosen by labour, from their representative organizations. The Provincial gov- 


‘ernments of all the provinces of Canada were represented; the municipalities 
of Canada were represented, the Engineering Institute, and other representative 
bodies all took part in this gathering, which was held for the purpose of con- 
sidering measures to allay the then existing industrial unrest. 

Now, one of the resolutions of the National Industrial Conference in 1919 
was a unanimous pronouncement in favour of a minimum wage law. 

Following the conference in 1919 a Royal Commission was appointed in 
1920, on which again there were representatives of the Canadian Manufacturers 
Association on the one hand, the Trades and Labour Congress on the other hand, 
and provincial representatives from every province in Canada, This Commis- 
sion was appointed for the purpose of drawing attention to the desirability of 
uniformity in minimum wage laws, and other labour laws. This Dominion- 
Provincial Commission, of 1920, approved the principle of a minimum wage for 
women and girls, and recommended that a competent authority should be created 
in each province to establish a minimum wage adequate to maintain self-support 
for women and girls, and that such authority should be empowered to fix hours 
of employment for such women and girls, not already provided for by legisla- 
tion. They further recommended that hours of employment should not exceed 
48 per week, except for employees engaged in domestic and agricultural move- 
ments. 

(Mr. G. H. Brown.] 
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Again, in 1923, we had representatives of the provinces together in Ottawa, 
—in several cases the Prime Ministers, Ministers of Labour, Deputy Ministers 
of Labour, and so on,—for the consideration of labour questions which had 
been referred to us from the International Labour Conference, and for consid- 
eration together of the principles enunciated in the labour part of the Peace 
Treaty, the principles which Mr. McIntosh read earlier this morning. The dele- 
gates in attendance at this meeting all joined together in an expression of 
approval of the adoption of minimum wage legislation. 

Mr. Kennepy (Winnipeg South-Centre): Did that apply to minimum 
wages affecting males as well, or entirely relate to female help? 

Mr. GreRALD Brown: The resolution of the Conference read as follows: 
“This Conference commends to the earnest and early consideration of the various 
provinces, the matter of the adoption of uniform wage laws for female work.” 

The question of minimum wages has come up in the first instance by way 
of protection for those who are less able to protect themselves—the women 
workers ‘and the girl workers of the country. As far as that is concerned, that 
is how our factory laws originally came into existence. ‘The early factory 
legislation was, in a large part, legislation that began with the protection of 
women and girl workers. 

The question of minimum wages for male workers came up at the National 
Industrial Conference, and was discussed at considerable length. The resolu- 
tion which was passed on the subject by the National Industrial Conference in 
1919, urged that the question of establishing minimum wages for unskilled male 
workers—in other words, a minimum wage for labour—be submitted to a Royal 
Commission composed equally of representatives of labour, employers, and the 
public, which should investigate that subject. The Royal Commission was 
duly appointed in the following year composed of representatives of the employ- 
ers and workers of the provinces and of the Dominion, appointed by Order in 
Council. It dealt with the subject of minimum wages, but did not touch the 
question of minimum wages for male workers. 

I made one mis-statement in reference to the memorandum which has been 
distributed. It does not deal specifically with the minimum wage law adopted 
this winter in British Columbia. 


Mr. Heaps: Has not one been passed in Manitoba lately? 
The CHAIRMAN: By the last legislature? 

Mr. Brown: For males? 

Mr. Hears: At the last session. 


Mr. Brown: The session is not over; their legislation in Manitoba has 
not been approved; it has not been given Royal assent, and so far as I am 
aware, there is nothing adopted. 

The minimum wage law for males in British Columbia is dealt with a little 
more fully in a memorandum which will be sent to every Member of the commit- 
tee by mail. 

I have not touched, Mr. Chairman, on some of the questions which Mr. 
Woodsworth perhaps has in mind. Mr. Woodsworth spoke of the basic wage, 
in his speech in the House, and referred also to the question of legislative juris- 
diction as between the Federal Parliament and the Provincial legislature. I 
am not a constitutional authority, and I am not discussing that latter subject. 
Any question which the members of the committee would like to ask, I will 
be pleased to answer so far as I am able. 

With reference to wage rates, since the subject of wages is involved in this 
whole matter; I thought perhaps it was wise to mention that we have in the 
Department of Labour, published at intervals, a bulletin containing the wage 
rates in the principal industries throughout the country, and we have made a 
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beginning in analyzing these figures. If any member of this commiteee does not 
receive the Labour Gazette, we will be pleased to send it to you, as we would 
like you all to read it. These bulletins are issued from time to time in connec- 
tion with the Labour Gazette. One which has been issued since the beginning 
of the present year deals with the wage rates of labour in the principal centres 
throughout Canada. The rates of wages are shown in the bulletins, and they 
must, therefore, be regarded as existing wage scales. Not only that, but there 
is a comparison in the bulletin by years, going back to pre-war years, and an 
index number calculation showing the changes which have occurred in wage 
rates for common labourers and for every occupation. 


Mr. Bett (St. John): How are these adjusted between the different localities? 


Mr. Brown: The information is obtained by returns from 4,000 employers 
throughout the country. 


Mr. Bet (St. John): There is an adjustment between the localities? 


Mr. Brown: Yes. I may add that we have three rates for labour shown 
in this bulletin. There is a rate for labour in the building industry by itself— 
since building trades rates sometimes vary from rates in factories. We also 
have rates for factories—common labourer rates for factories; and we have 
wage rates of labour for municipalities. We find sometimes that municipality 
rates are higher than industrial rates. The members of the committee might be 
interested in knowing that along with this bulletin showing current wage rates, 
we put out from year to year another small bulletin dealing with the cost of 
living, admirably convenient volumes. 


The CHAIRMAN: Does any member of the committee wish to ask any 
questions of Mr. Brown? 


Discussion followed. 


The CHairMAN: The Honourable Mr. Elliott is here, and I understand 
has to attend a meeting of Council. We would like to have a few words from 
him before he leaves. 


Hon. Mr. Exuiorr (Minister of Department of Labour): Mr. Chairman, the 
mover of this resolution, and gentlemen: I am sure that I am pleased to have the 
opportunity of attending even for a few minutes, at this meeting, although I 
regret I am not able to say that I have given such consideration to the matter 
coming before this meeting this morning, as would be of such benefit as I would 
desire. 

This matter was discussed very exhaustively and very ably in the House, 
but it was not my privilege to be there at that time. However, I have made 
a more or less cursory survey of what took place there, and it strikes me, first 
of all, that we must do nothing which will invade the jurisdiction of the prov- 
inces. I quite agree that naturally a great good could come by having the 
law officers of the Crown asked to meet with this committee at such time as 
you, Mr. Chairman, and the other members of the committee, decide to meet 
again, and to discuss with you the question of jurisdiction by the Dominion 
Parliament, so far as enforcement of a minimum wage scale is concerned. One 
might suggest that a minimum wage, being so closely related with the question of 
hours—that is, that wages are so closely related to hours of labour—possibly, 
in fact, almost probably the same ruling might apply. I understand from 
the officials of the Department that, so far ag they are aware, no decision exactly 
covering the point, is at hand, and I think it is due to the workers, and the 
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employers as well, and to everybody interested in this problem, that we should 
have the best information we can obtain, and.if the committee then thinks there 
is sufficient doubt about it to -justify taking some other, and perhaps more 
expensive course, I know the House would welcome any recommendation that 
this committee might make, after giving the matter careful consideration, 
because, after all, this is a matter of very vital importance. We have reached 
the time when, I think, in every province of the Dominion, and probably every 
Dominion of the Empire, it is conceded that the prosperity of the country depends 
to a large extent upon the people who are working in the various spheres of 
labour, receiving a wage that will enable them to be reasonably happy, and they 
cannot be happy unless they are receiving a wage that enables them to live, not 
in luxury, but in some reasonable regard to the wages that people receive, and the 
manner in which people in other branches of human activities are living. It is 
a very vital question in that way. 

I happen to have before me a copy of Hansard containing the remarks not 
only of the mover of this resolution, but of Mr. Heenan, and the other gentle- 
men who spoke on it, and also of Dr. King, who was then Acting Minister of 
Labour. He puts it this way. (Reading): 

“But the question is, how shall we arrive at our object, and what are 
our powers? A reference was made to our Courts, and in June last a 
decision was given which set out the powers relative to hours of labour 
in industrial employment. The judgment set out that the legislative 
authority on this subject belonged to the provinces, that if the power to 
legislate for an eight-hour day is vested in the provinces, presumably the 
latter are wage matters. That having been decided by our Courts, and the 
provinces having already moved in the matter, and having set up Mini- 
mum Wage Boards dealing with certain classes of labour, the field is 
cleared to some extent. It is, I think, conceded on all sides that this is 
a provincial problem. Personally I do not think there would be any harm 
—in fact, much good might come from the suggestion of the mover of 
the resolution in this respect—in an adjournment of the debate, and later, 
when the committees are formed, a reference of the resolution to the com- 
mittee on Industrial and International Relations. It is a subject that 
would stand inquiry and investigation by a committee of this House, 
although this Parliament would not necessarily be committed to legis- 
lation along those lines.” 


I think it should be definitely understood that this committee is not, by 
taking whatever action it may take, in any way committing itself to one view 
or other as to legislative jurisdiction. I quite agree with the suggestion that we 
should have the best authority available in the event of law officers of the Crown 
advising as to legal matters coming before this committee, and that we should 
discuss the matter carefully and freely with them. If it is by them decided that 
it is a matter of provincial jurisdiction, then it will be for the committee to 
consider whether, after sufficient study, it is a provincial matter or under 
Dominion Jurisdiction, and if it is decided that it is provincial and not Dominion, 
they can then decide whether they want to go any farther in testing that ques- 
tion out. If there is sufficient doubt about it, then the committee can decide, 
what, if any other course shall be adopted, but, I may say, subject to the limit- 
ations which I have already placed upon what I think should be the action of the 
committee, it does seem tc me that much good can come from the Dominion 
considering the matter in the way that the Department of Labour has been in 
the past considering questions of statistics, cost of living for various families, in 
various provinces, and the relation which wages in the various provinces bear 
toward the cost of living. What I have in mind is this; this is connected to a 
certain extent with the health of the people of the country. After all, comfort, 
health, decent living, and freedom from worrying about whether you will have 
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enough to pay for your daily bread, are questions that involve very vitally the 
happiness of every human, and that being so, I think we want to go into a dis- 
cussion of the legal aspects of affairs. The Federal government at Ottawa, and 
its officials, might very well perform, irrespective of the question of jurisdicition 
altogether, a function similar to what the Federal Department at Washington 
has performed in regard to health matters. They keep the statistics from every 
state, in regard to matters relating to health. They consider what methods are 
being adopted, for instance, to reduce to the lowest possible extent such things as, 
say infant mortality. What are the steps that are being taken? What are the 
results that are being produced? How far do these steps contribute to these 
results? And then by advertising and disseminating this information among the 
various states, assistance very material in form is put into effect in each state, 
disseminating the condition that has produced the best results among all the 
states. It seems to me that a similar work could be done here, irrespective of 
what the decision may be as to legislative jurisdiction. You can collect inform- 
ation, compile statistics from the various provinces, and compare them. A good 
deal of that work is covered, I understand, by the work done in the Labour 
Bureau and Statistical Bureau, and there is no doubt that by hearing the statis- 
ticians of the Departments and such authorities as the doctor here (Doctor 
Hamilton) suggests, it will be time well spent. Personally I would welcome the 
fullest possible investigation, and I know that the Department will be at the back 
of the committee in carrying out, within reasonable bounds, anything that will 
help to solve the problems in the hest possible way. 


Discussion followed. 


The committee adjourned sine die. 


HousE oF COMMONS, 
Turspay, April 27, 1926. 


~ The Select Standing Committee on Industrial and International Relations 
met at 11 a.m., the Chairman, Mr. McIntosh, presiding. 


The Cuairman: Now, honourable members, if you will come to order we 
will begin our proceedings. You will remember that a week ago to-morrow we 
met, but simply organized for committee work. At that time the committee 
was addressed by the Assistant Deputy Minister of Labour, Mr. Brown, who 
gave us ai outline of the work of his Department, from the standpoint of the 
resolution which was referred to this committee. Mr. Brown gave us an epitome 
of the work of his Department and replied to questions asked by members of 
the committee. Following that, we had an address by the Minister of Labour, 
the Honourable Mr. Elliott, who concluded his remarks by saying that so far as 
he Avas concerned, as Minister of Labour, he would welcome the fullest investi- 
gation into the contents and direction of this resolution which is before the 
committee, and his Department would be behind any reasonable conclusions to 
which this committee would come. The members of the committee then dis- 
cussed this resolution for a short time, and decided we had better know where 
we stood on the question of jurisdiction, and it was decided by the committee 
that we would get the opinion of the law officers of the Crown in reference to 
this resolution. We have the Deputy Minister of Justice with us to-day. He 
has handed me an opinion of the Justice Department on this resolution, and if 
it is your pleasure, I will read it: 
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“T have the honour to reply to your letter of the 21st instant, signi- 
fying the request of the committee of the House of Commons on Industrial 
and International Relations for my opinion as to the authority of Parlia- 
meut to enact legislation for the establishment of a minimum wage. You 
indicate the desire of the Committee that I should, in my reply, deal with 
this question (1) generally, having regard to the exclusive and concurrent 
legislative powers of the Parliament of Canada and the provincial legis- 
latures respectively, and (2) particularly, as affecting the Dominion’s 
own employees whether employed in the province or in the territories. 


1. It is a general principle which has been frequently judicially 
affirmed, that, subject to such restrictions as the law may impose in the 
public or general interest, ‘every person has a right, under the law, as 
between himself and his fellow subjects, to full freedom in disposing of 
his own labour or his own capital according to his will.’ The establish- 
ment of a minimum wage to be paid to any specified class of persons 
employed in a particular trade or industry, seeing that it must operate 
to impose a restriction upon that freedom of contract which otherwise 
obtains between employees and employers, directly affects civil rights 
of those persons; consequently, legislative jurisdiction with relation to 
that matter is, subject to the qualifications to be mentioned, vested 
primarily in the provincial legislatures under either or both of the 
enumerative heads, ‘ Property and Civil Rights in the Province’ (sec. 92, 
ss. 18, B.N.A. Act, 1867) and ‘Generally all Matters of a merely local 
or private Nature in-the Province’ (sec. 92, ss. 16, B.N.A. Act, 1867). 


In view, however, of various decisions of the judicial committee 
of the Privy Council, the general proposition above stated must be 
understood subject to two qualifications, viz.:— 


First, with regard to such operations, works and undertakings as 
are within the exclusive legislative jurisdiction of the Dominion—for 
example, the classes of works and undertakings described in sec. 92, ss. 10 
(a), (b) and (c), B.N.A. Act, 1867—it is no doubt within the competence 
of Parliament to fix and regulate minimum rates of wages to be paid to 
persons employed on or in connection with such operations, works or 
undertakings. Legislation enacted for that purpose would probably be 
sustained upon the view that it was an enactment which, though modify- 
ing civil rights of the persons affected, might be regarded as truly ancil- 
lary or necessarily incidental to, if not strictly within the inherent scope 
of, the enumerated classes of subjects in section 91 of the British North 
America Act, 1867. To the extent that such legislation may be merely 
ancillary or necessarily incidental to the exercise by Parliament of the 
powers conferred upon it, the effect of the legislation, if enacted, is that 
provincial authority in relation to the subject-matter thereof is super- 
seded and remains inoperative so long as the Dominion legislation con- 
tinues in force. But until Parliament so legislates, the primary authority 
of the provincial legislatures in relation to that subject-matter remains, 
subject to the qualification next mentioned, unimpaired and unrestricted. 


Secondly, the Parliament of Canada has exclusive legislative juris- 
diction to regulate and fix the rates of wages to be paid to the servants 
or employees of the Dominion Government, wherever they are employed, 
whether in the provinces or in the territories or outside of Canada. 

2. The Parliament of Canada possesses exclusive legislative authority 
to enact minimum wage laws for those parts of Canada which are not 
within the boundaries of a province.” 
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The CuatrMan: That, gentlemen, is the opinion of the law officers of the 
Department on this important question. What is the wish of the committee? 


Hon. Mr. Toumie: I move that Mr. Edwards be heard. 
Motion agreed to. 


Mr. W. Sruart Epwarps (Deputy Minister of Justice): Mr. Chairman 
and gentlemen: I did not understand that my attendance was requested in 
order that I might make any general statement upon the subject. I anticipated 
that I was simply summoned here as a witness, to answer any questions which 
any member of the committee might wish to ask. I may remind the committee, 
however, that in 1924 when the committee had before it for consideration 
the question of the eight-hour day, the same constitutional principles which are 
involved in this question, were fully considered, and an opinion along the 
same lines as that which has been given to-day, was given with regard to the 
eight-hour day question. I understand the committee recommended that the 
question be referred to the Supreme Court of Canada. The reference was made, 
and the judgment of the Supreme Court has been given, which, in general 
terms, is along the same lines as the opinion which I submitted to the com- 
mittee this morning. Unless, therefore, there be some specific matter as to 
which any member might wish to ask a question, I do not think I have any- 
thing to add to what has been said by the Supreme Court and the Department 
as to the constitutionality of the subject. | 

Hon. Mr. Toumiz: Mr. Edwards, could you give us a brief outline of the 
clause referred to. in the B. N. A: Act? —_ | 

Mr. Netitu: Where can we find the decision of the Supreme Court on the 
eight-hour law? 

Mr. Epwarps: It is in the Canada Law Reports, in part VII, published on 
the 80th of September, 1925, at page 505. 

Answering the honourable member’s question with regard to the provisions 
of Section 92, subsection 10, paragraphs a, b, and c. I will read the provisions 
to the committee. As the committee is aware the legislative jurisdiction under 
the B. N. A. Act is divided between the Dominion and the provinces. In section 
91 you have the Dominion enumerated subjects, and in Section 92, the provincial 
enumerated subjects, and I am reading from Item 10 of the provincial subjects, 
as follows: 

“Local works and undertakings, other than such as are of the follow- 
ing classes (a) lines of steam or other ships, railways, canals, telegraphs, 
and other works and undertakings connecting a province with any other 
or others of the provinces, or extending beyond the limits of the province; 
(b) lines of steamships between the provinces and any British or foreign 
country, such works as although wholly situated within the province, 
are before or after their execution, declared by the Parliament of Canada 
to be for the general advantage of Canada or to the advantage of two 
or more of the provinces.” 

So that those exceptional works referred to in paragraph 10 are taken out 
of the jurisdiction given to the provinces, and by Item 29 of paragraph 91, they 
are vested in the Dominion. The effect is that the Dominion has jurisdiction 
over such classes of subjects as are expressly excepted in the class of subjects 
in this Act, assigned exclusively to the legislature of the provinces. So what 
is excluded in 92-10 is vested in the Dominion, and the effect of the opinion 
given is that with regard to such excepted works and undertakings, the Dominion 
Parliament would have exclusive power to legislate regarding the minimum 
wage. 
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Mr. GartAnp (Bow River): There is one question I would like to ask, Mr. 
Edwards. Would you care to express an opinion as to whether the delegates 
from Canada, who signed the Treaty which included the Labour Conventions, 
of which this is one, acted unconstitutionally in so signing, without considering 
the civil property clauses of the British North America Act—I mean, does 
Canada have the nght to sign on behalf of provinces commitments involving 
the jurisdiction of those provinces, according to your decision? 


Mr. Epwarps: As to that, I would not be prepared to give any considered 
opinion this morning, but I might direct the attention of the committee to the 
provisions of Section 132 of the British North America Act of 1867, which reads 
as follows:— 

“The Parliament of Canada shall have all powers necessary vr 
proper for performing the obligations of Canada, or of any province 
thereof, as part of the British Empire, toward foreign countries, arising 
out of any Treaty between the Empire and such foreign countries.” 


Mr. Gartanpd (Bow River): This of course does not come exactly within 
that clause. | 


Mr. WoopswortH: Mr. Edwards, what does that clause mean unless it 
means that if we enter into an obligation as a signatory of a Treaty. we are 
obliged to carry it out? ‘That is, that the jurisdiction of the Federai Govern- 
ment would take precedence over that of the provinces in such matters. 


Mr. Hamitton: Mr. Chairman, I would imagine that, having read thai 
report, with the expression of the opinion on this question from the Supreme 
Court of Canada, I would gather from that expression that the obligation with 
respect to all those matters which come within the province of the Dominion 
itself—the Dominion Parliament would have the right to regulate the minimum 
wage or such terms upon which these men and women would be employed 
on public works under the jurisdiction of the Dominion, but all other questions 
which were not under the Dominion Jurisdiction would be subject to the juris- 
diction of the various provinces of the Dominion. That is the way it appears 
to me. 


Mr. WoopswortH: I would like to ask Mr. Edwards one more question. 
He has read the clause from the British North America Act. I wonder if, in 
his opinion, the clause in so far as it relates to Treaty obligations, would not 
give the Dominion Government jurisdiction, or make the Dominion Govern- 
ment’s jurisdiction to take precedence over the jurisdiction of the provinces? 


Mr. Epwarps: I think, Mr. Chairman, there can be no doubt that where 
‘Canada has entered into an obligation by Treaty—and in that connection I 
“mean an association with the Empire of course, within the meaning of Section 
132, which I have just read—I do not think there is any doubt but that Parlia- 
-ment has power to legislate for the purpose of carrying into effect the provisions 
of the Treaty. 


Discussion followed. 


The committee adjourned sine dle. 
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Hovusr or CoMMons, 
Turspay, May 11th, 1926. 


The Select Standing Committee on Industrial and International Relations 
met at 11.00 A.M., the Chairman, Mr. McIntosh, presiding. 


The Cuamman: I think we have a quorum, so we will proceed. 


_ Mr. WoopswortH: Before we start, Mr. Chairman, may I call your atten- 
tion to one matter? 


(Discussion followed re reporting of discussions) 


The CHARMAN: We have Mr. Bolton here to-day from the Labour Depart- 
ment, who will speak to us in connection with the Family Budget, from the 
point of view of the Department. I will ask Mr. Bolton to come forward. 


CHARLES WILLIAM BoLTOoN called and sworn. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. You are connected with the Department of Labour?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What position do you hold in the Department?—A. Statistician. 

Q. I think we will let you give your outline yourself, of what you have to 
say to us this morning.—A. I understand you wish me to speak about family 
budgets considered from the point of view of the living wage. Family budgets 
were originally constructed—that is, in modern times—by social investigators 
whose object was to ascertain or to show the living conditions of people in 
particular localities. The best known of these budgets is that of Rowntree in 
_ York, about twenty years ago. I think you have all heard of the elaborate 
studies of the life of the poor in London by Charles Booth. Mr. Rowntree, who 
is a manufacturer of candy and chocolate in York, made such an investiga- 
tion in York, and constructed a family budget. His object was to find out 
whether the poor people in York were getting enough to live on, and were living 
decently. He found out what they consumed, what they bought, and what their 
wages were, and the size of their families, and he worked out quite an elaborate 
formula to decide what should be regarded as a standard family. You have 
heard the contention that a family of five,—that 1s a man, wife and three 
children, was not a standard family; it was above the average. The average 
appears to be around two or two and one half children. Rowntree considered all 
the families which he investigated, and calculated that if you took a man, 
wife, and one child, you would be away below the mark, while if you took a man, 
wife, and four children, you would have something which would not be repre- 
sentative of a considerable proportion, and finally he concluded that if he took 
a man, wife, and three children, he would be nearest to the average, rather than 
by taking a man, wife, and any other number of children. As I said before, this 
was about twenty years ago, and until recent years there has not been much 
objection to that system. He then worked out a budget—that is, a budget of 
his own—to see how little a man, wife, and three children could live on in York. 
His budget came to about twenty-one shillings. In July, 1914, he made out 
another budget, which cost about thirty-five shillings, based on a little higher 
standard. . 

Q. What date was it that the first budget was worked?—A. I don’t 
remember the exact date; it was around twenty years ago; early in the 1900’s; 
I think it was about 1901. Then again for July, 1914, he worked out a 
budget for a woman just keeping herself, which came to £1, twenty shillings, 
per week. ) 
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By Mr. Bell (St. John): 

Q. What was the, time of that budget?—-A. The same date; July, 1914. 
The two budgets for 1914 were worked out during the war. He took July, 1914, 
as a standard period because the British government was using that date as the 
basis for its cost of living index number. Now, when Mr. Rowntree worked these 
budgets, he wanted to demonstrate that these people in York who were living 
in poverty, were not living in poverty because they were wasting their money. 
He found from his investigation that they were in poverty because the ordinary 
wages were less than twenty-one shillings; twenty shillings was a common wage 
in those days. 


By Mr. Heaps: : 

Q. What was the average wage at that particular date, when Mr. Rowntree 
made his budget?—-A. In the district which he was investigating it was around 
twenty shillings. 

Q. The average?—A. Yes, for labourers; for skilled men it would be a 
little higher. 

Q. And what was his family budget? 

Mr. Betut (St. John): Thirty-five shillings. 

The Witness: No, his family budget was twenty-one shillings. 


By Hon. Mr. Ellhott: 
Q. For how many hours per working week?—A. He did not figure that; he 
figured only on income. 


Q. Twenty-one shillings a week without any definite number of hours?—A. 
wes. 

By Mr. Heaps: 

Q. Could you give us any idea of what the family budget included?—A. I 
have not got it here. The object was to get the maximum of nutriment and 
comfort at the minimum of expense. 

Q. Did he not at the same time, in the book he published afterwards, dealing 
with his own findings, state that one-third of the whole British population was 
living on the border line of poverty?—A. He made a great many statements of 
that nature. 

Q. This was about that particular period?—A. Yes. I was studying his 
report from the standpoint of the budget. I wanted to get at it because Rowntree 
was satisfied that he could find the occasion for this poverty and the remedy. A 
lot of people had the idea that it was due to the waste of money in drink and 
other nonsense, and he found that it was due to lack of wages, partly unemploy- 
rent, and partly low wages, and he worked this budget to show that the most 
efficient housekeeper you could imagine could not keep a family on less than 
twenty-one shillings. Now, I have said so much about Mr. Rowntree’s budget 
Secause it has recently been taken as somewhat of a standard in South Africa. I 
had not heard of it or run across any reference to it for a good many years, but 
very recently South Africa made use of it. 

A. In the United States there have been a great many budgets constructed 
by social investigators and by government officials for various purposes. The 
-early ones, as in England in the case of Mr. Rowntree, constructed their budgets . 
to show the very least that people could live on— ) 

Q. Before you leave that year 1914, would you mind telling us the average 
wage at that time, as compared with the budget of thirty-five shillings you said 
was the standard? Give us the spread, if any, between the actual cost of living 
and the wages they were earning?—A. Twenty or. twenty-five shillings in 
England was a good wage for labourers before the war. | 

[Mr. C W. Bolton.] 
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Q. You said something about thirty-five shillings?—A. Mr. Rowntree made 
a budget which cost thirty-five shillings. 

Q. That would mean, if that budget was correct, that thirty-five shillings 
was about fourteen shillings more than the labourer was receiving?—-A. Yes. 


“By Mr. Johnstone (Cape Breton North-Victoria) : 

Q. He made it as close as he could?—-A. No, he found the people were living 
in poverty because the wages were too low, and not because people were wasting 
their money. In England there have always been allegations that the people 
are poor because they waste their money in drink. 


Q. He wanted to show the comparison between wages and the cost of living? 
—A. Yes. 


By Hon. Mr. Elhott: 


Q. If I get this rightly into my head, Mr. Bolton, you have stated that while 
twenty-one shillings was a good wage twenty years ago 


Mr. McMituan: In 1914. | 
The Witness: Twenty-one shillings was twenty years ago. 


By Hon. Mr. Elloott: 


Q. that would be 1906?—A. Yes. 

Q. At the same time Rowntree’s investigation shows that a man actually 
required thirty-five shillings a week to live in even moderate comfort? Is that 
correct? 

Mr. WeMiran- That was in 1914. 


The Witness: The cost of hving had risen about twenty per cent in that 
interval. | | 


By Hon. Mr. Ellott: 

Q. Is there any finding as to what it cost twenty years ago—the time you 
say twenty-one shillings was the average wage? What was the cost of living at 
that time according to Mr. Rowntree?—-A. He found twenty-one shillings was . 
the minimum living wage—around £1 a week. 

Q. Then you come to 1914, and he says thirty-five shillings—A. It was a 
higher standard. 

Q. Well, what were the wages—the cost of living? 

Mr. McMiuuan: Yes, what were the wages? 

The Witness: He made another budget which was a little higher. 


By Hon. Mr. Elliott: 
Q. What were the wages in that time? 
Mr. McMiuian: Twenty-one shillings. 
The Witness: No; they went up a little. 


By Hon. Mr. Ellott: 

Q. If we are going to get a comparison, it would seem to me that the cost 
of living and the average wage at different times, are material. Could you tell 
us the average wages?—A. I have not the figures here; “ do not remember 

exactly what the rise in England was. | 


By Mr. McMullan: 
Q. Have you this. publication from which we “could get thati—A. Yes, 
figures are being published all the time. — 
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Mr. McMiuuan: It would be well to have it in here. 


Hon. Mr. Exvuiorr: While you are getting that, I would like you to get the 
figures for the year 1908, if there is any record generally, showing the average 
wage and cost of living in the different countries which you think have a definite 
bearing upon our conditions here, because that is the year that the wages were 
_ fixed in a number of cases, for instance, in the Civil Service. They were fixed 
in 1908. There were also certain other arrangements made at that time which 
might be of value to some of the employees in the Civil Service. 


The Witness: The statistics of prices and the cost of living prior to 1914 
were quite irregular. It was during the war that the practice became common 
in different countries for collecting and publishing on a uniform basis regular 
statistics of wages in connection with the cost of living. I think I can secure 
some on this point. I had another point in mind in mentioning Mr. Rowntree’s 
budget, and his comparison with wages in England. About 1908 there was an 
| investigation in the city of New York similar to the one Mr. Rowntree made in 
England. This was made by Doctor Chapin, and is the best known budget of 
that kind in the United States, and is used to a great extent as the standard 
for minimum costs of living in the cities. I might point out from that that there 
is a big difference in the minimum cost of living in the cities and in the country, 
and practically all these budgets which have been constructed apply to cities— 
large cities, not small ones—like London, New York, and the large industrial 
centres where rents are usually high, and housing conditions are bad. I don’t. 
remember exactly what Doctor Chapin’s budget for New York was, but I think 
it was around $800 per year. 


By Mr. Heaps: 


Q. What year was that?—A. About 1908 or 1906. When social investigators 
and statisticians use his budget now, they generally take the cost of living index 
number, and bring it to the equivalent of to-day’s figures. There were a great 
many investigations of that kind made in the United States prior to the war. 
What I have said covers the first class of family budgets which were made; 
that is, to ascertain or to demonstrate how little people can live on, and to show 
the actual conditions under which they are living. Now, another common 
practice for constructing a family budget, is to afford a basis for minimum wages, 
which is an entirely different thing. When you proceed to establish a 
minimum wage, you want to adopt some kind of standard, and usually the idea 
is not to adopt the standard upon which one can barely exist, but a standard 
which is regarded as reasonable in the country in question. For instance, in 
Australia in 1920, I think it was, the government appointed a commission to 
ascertain such a minimum wage, and the commission frankly adopted a standard 
which would be regarded as the average of the prevailing standards for Australia. 
In the budget they worked out, they found they were way above the average, 
that is, the wages necessary to pay for such a budget were substantially above 
the average. 


By Mr. Woodsworthk: 


Q. I don’t quite catch that. Please state that again—A. They set out to 
construct a budget on the average living conditions in Australia, and when they 
worked it out, they found that the wage necessary to buy that budget was way 
above the average. 


Q. How do you account for that?—A. They were working on a higher 
standard than apparently actually existed. 
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By the Chairman: 
Q. Was that for skilled or unskilled workers?—A. Unskilled. 


By Mr. Heaps: 
Q. Do you mean to say the Australian standard is higher than that of other 
countries?—A. No. 


By Hon. Mr. Elliott: 

Q. I confess I am a little puzzled there myself. Is what you mean to say 
that they found the actual cost of living in reasonable comfort was greater than 
the wages the labourers were actually receiving?—A. What I meant to say was 
that the commission thought they had adopted : an Australian standard of living, 
and they worked a budget to show that, and to put it down in figures, and when 
they got through their budget cost was above the average wage. The standard 
which they adopted was higher than the prevailing standard. 


By Mr. Heaps: 

Q. What year was that?—A. That was about 1920. 

Q. Has there been an investigation since?—A. Not of that kind. 

Q. Speaking of the Australian system: in Australia they have a minimum 
wage in many of the states?—A. Yes, and in the Federal government as well. 

Q. Are not these minimum wages given as to male and female labour, higher 
than most other countries for the same standard of work? That is, allowing 
for the Australian workers a higher standard of living?—-A. I do not think 
Australian wages are as high as the United States. 

Q. Well, speaking of averages; I am not speaking of a few selected trades. 
If you get the average wage, how would it compare with the American worker? 
—A. It is practically impossible to ascertain the average wage in any country. 

Q. For instance, I have in my room statistics showing the average wage for 
the railroad workers.—A. That is only one industry. 

Q. You have that for other industries. There are certain trades which are 
higher, and others which are lower?—A. Yes, but the average for a country is 
practically impossible to ascertain. 

Q. Do you think the low rate of the American workers in a given period is 
equal to the minimum rate established in Australia?—A. It is higher. 

Q. In the United States?---A. You are talking about wages— 

Q. Yes, translated into labour—A. The International Labour Office publishes 
a paper which shows it is higher than in any other country in the world. 

Q. Does it take into consideration the hours of labour?—A. 48 hours a week, 
as a standard. 

Q. In the United States?—-A. Yes. 

Q. Have you the wages paid in the United States?—-A. There is a book con- 
taining all these things, which is published every three months. 


By Hon. Mr. Tolmie: 
Q. Did you say Canada was the second highest?—A. Yes, and once in a 
while Australia comes up to us here, for a month, and then may drop back again. 
Sydney, Australia, will be about the same as Ottawa. 


By Hon. Mr. Ellictt 


Q. I find I have to leave to attend a meeting, but before I go may I make 
this suggestion? I fancy the members of the committee will be interested, and, 
therefore, as far as you can, will you bring with the tables of 1906, 1908 and 1914, 
one down to about 1920, which I think was about the peakA. Yes. 
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@. —and then for each year since then? I do not believe we are as familiar 
with these statistics as you are, or as are the people who have been directly in- 
terested in labour, and a table showing the changes which have taken place in the 
hours of labour would be interesting. Let us have that as far as you can go; for 
instance, this twenty-one shillings; how many hours of labour a week were paid 
for, how the hours of labour have changed, and so forth, so we can get a view of 
it, right up to the present time, or to the last available date, say last June or 
July. 

The CHairMAN: Your idea is to get the relationship between the wages and’ 
the hours? 

Hon. Mr. Exutorr: A table showing the cost of living—I mean, on a moderate 
scale—the wages paid for certain hours, and so forth, which will give us a fairly 
good survey of the situation. 

Mr. WoopswortH: I would suggest, just there, that there is another factor 
which would not be out of place here; it is a most important factor, and that is 
the number of days actually worked in the year. For instance, in the case of 
miners; they work perhaps only three or four days in the week, and the con- 
clusions from an average statement would be absolutely vitiated. 

Hon. Mr. Exxiorr: You are quite right about that, and there are other 
important industries in the same position, such as workers on railway trains, 
who have to move around, and perhaps keep two rooms, or else pay the cost of 
living in different places. Of course, in order to make an accurate comparison, 
you would have to keep separated some classes of employment and the amount 
of night work as compared with day work. For instance, the Postal Department; 
they claim they work more at nights, and have to be on call any time, and for 
that reason they should get a different wage than people who have regular hours, 
starting at nine in the morning, and continuing until five at night. That seems 
reasonable. 

Mr. Heaps: You would not be able to get all the details? 


Hon. Mr. Exxiorr: No, but you can get a pretty accurate survey of the 
wages and the hours, and the cost of living in similar classes of work. 

Mr. Hzars: You can, if you go into it far enough, but if you want to make 
a good comparison, you would have to take the eight-hour day as a basis, and 
then work from that. You are mapping out a pretty big programme. 


By Mr. McMilian: ! 

Q. Would you not have to take the eight-hour basis?—A. They have in 
Australia and the United States; they work out index numbers showing the 
changes in the cost of living, and in hourly wages, and in weekly wages, in hours 
per week, and in unemployment. When you get all these index numbers and 
work them together, you can get an index number fairly close to an average 
wage. 

By Hon. Mr. Elhott: 

Q. This is all worked out in the Department?—A. We don’t work all these 
index members, but I think they do in Australia, and most of them in the United 
States. 

Mr. WoopswortH: I would suggest that Mr. Bolton finish his statement 
first, so that he will cover the entire field. 


By Mr. McMillan: 

. I suppose you have not taken into consideration the farms? They are 
not taken into consideration at all?—A. The statistics of wages of agricultural 
workers are not on so extensive a scale as those of industrial workers. 
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Q. And, so far as the products of the farms are concerned, they are not con- 
sidered in any way?—A. Most of the agricultural departments in the United 
States are making statistics of that kind. I have seen budgets about farm 
families just recently. While you are on that point: I said a while ago that the 
cost of living in cities is much different from the country. I might have stated 
that in England in 1914 the prevailing wages for agricultural labourers was 
fourteen shillings per week, and, of course, they lived on it, but how, I don’t 
know. At the present time I think it is around thirty, but they are going down 
a bit. I mentioned two purposes for which family budgets were constructed; 
first, to show actual living conditions, and, secondly, to ascertain the basis for 
a minimum wage, but there is another, which is to measure changes in the cost 
of living from time to time; that is, the rise and fall. That also shows all cost 
of living index numbers which are made from the budgets. There is a good 
deal of difficulty about family budgets, because people will take a family budget, 
which is constructed for one purpose, and use it for another, for which it was 
not constructed. Someone will take a budget such as Rowntree made to show 
the least you could live on in England, and use it for the basis of a minimum 
wage, or they will take a budget like Chapin’s in New York and use it to make 
an index number, showing changes in the cost of living. These budgets are more 
or less useful for that purpose, but they are not always exactly truthful; they are 
not always exactly capable of showing exactly what you want to show, so you 
are likely to get a little margin there one way or the other. A clear statement as 
to budgets was given by Professor Paul Douglas, of Chicago University. He 
published a book called ‘“ Wages in the Family ” and contributed to a report on 
“Family Allowances” and he said that a family budget can be divided roughly 
into four kinds. Some investigators fail to recognize these four kinds, and get 
into difficulty. The first he named is “ The Poverty Level,” which he says costs 
about $1,100 in large American cities. The second is the “ Minimum Subsistence 
Level,” which he says costs about $1,400 in large American cities. The third is 
the “Health and Subsistence Budget” which costs about $1,600—$1,600 or 
$1,700; and the fourth is the “ Comfort Budget” which costs about $2,400 in 
large American cities. He says that many people make budgets which he would 
put into one of these four categories, but which the author would put in another. 
For instance, many budgets have been made in the United States corresponding 
to his “ Comfort Level”; that is, the ‘Comfort Level” of Professor Douglas, 
and the author of the budget would call it a ‘‘ Minimum Subsistence Budget.” 
The author is there setting a very high standard as a minimum of subsistence. 
He says that you cannot live on less than $2,400. Others will go so far as to make 
a “Health and Subsistence” budget, and say you are living in poverty if you are 
living in that level. Now, some investigators make only three categories of 
budgets; they leave out the comfort one, what they call the “Health and Sub- 
sistence”’ budget—I mean, they make a “Health and Subsistence” budget, 
which Douglas would call a “Comfort” budget; otherwise, they are the same. If 
you keep these four categories in mind, in regard to the Douglas budgets, you 
are not likely to get the principles mixed up. When budgets are used for the 
basis of the minimum wage, as it is attempted to do in Australia, you would 
get into an impossible situation, as they did there, by attempting to use a 
“Health and Subsistence” budget, instead of a “Minimum Subsistence” budget. 
That is practically What occurred in Australia. It was practically a “Health 
and Subsistence” budget, and they intended to use it as a “Minimum Sub- 
sistence ” budget, and they found it was impossible. The government and the 
investigators who looked into it found that the income of Australia was insuffi- 
cient to provide for it. The result was that the whole proposition fell through. 

I may as well state what has been going on in Australia, although Mr. 
Woodsworth has described it in his address in the House. As early as 1907 the 
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standard was set up for fixing the average wages for men. Mr. Justice Higgins 
was the Chairman of the Board appointed to set that up. He adopted a certain 
wage for a certain man—I forget what it is, but it does not matter, he found 
some public service corporations were paying it, and I think the city corporation 
of Melbourne was paying it, and quite a number of Jarge employers of labour. 
From year to year, as he was called upon to set the minimum wage, he adjusted 
the figures in an index number, and by 1920 this minimum wage had risen con- 
siderably, of course. The people in Australia were saying that it was pretty low, 
that the minimum wage was not high enough to keep these labourers in decency, 
so this commission was appointed to ascertain what amount was required to keep 
them in decency. The result was not very satisfactory to the Arbitration Board 
of the Commonwealth, and the Arbitration Boards of some of the cities, as far as 
skilled workers in various industries were concerned, and they have had this 
standard before them, in the meantime,—which is about five years—and it has 
tended to raise the level, so it looks now as if they will get up to a proper 
standard some day. Professor Douglas reported they were only fifteen per cent 
below it, whereas in 1920, when it was brought out, they were very considerably 
below it. , 

So far, I have been talking about the principles of budgets. I may speak 
of some of those in use. The family budget published in the Labour Gazette 
is the one most used in Canada. It was constructed a good many years ago. 
The constructing of a family budget was new in those days, and it did not 
show the changes in the cost of living as exactly as it might have if it were 
constructed now. It was heavily loaded with potatoes, because there were 
-no other fresh vegetables in it, and there are two or three points in it 
which spoiled it a little. We have been constructing one now for some time, and 
I expect we will have it completed before very long. The Labour Gazette has 
only included twenty-nine staple foods, coal, wood, coal oil, and the rent of a 
six-room house,—a working man’s house. The other items in the cost of living, 
such as clothing, boots, and miscellaneous expenses, have not been covered. 
About five years ago the changes in clothing and other items had become so 
important that some account had to be taken of them, so we got some figures 
and worked out the changes from time to time, and from the budget and these 
other figures, we constructed a tentative cost of living index number, which we 
publish at the end of each year. In the United States, the Bureau of Labour 
Statistics has published an index number of the retail price of food for a good 
many years, and during the war they secured figures for other items, that is, 
fuel, rent, clothing and sundries, and they make up a group called “House Fur- 
nishings,” which most investigators put in with “ Sundries.” The United States 
government, during the war—in 1918—made a very extensive investigation of 
the cost of living all over the United States. They secured figures from about 
40,000 families and they used the information so secured to weight the cost of 
living index number; that is, to allow for the importance of each article in the 
calculation, according to its importance in the consumption of the family. I 
suppose it was the most important investigation ever made, and cost a huge 
sum of money. It was done because all through the United States, wages for 
people working on government contracts were being adjusted according to the 
changes in the cost of living, and it was necessary to have a very accurate sys- 
tem for determining the changes; otherwise, I do not think any government would 
have appropriated the money for such a purpose. They intend to make another 
investigation of that kind as soon as they can get some money. 

Mr. WoopswortH: I have several questions here I would like to ask the 
witness. 
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By Mr. Woodsworth: 


Q. Would the result of the American investigation be available to us?—A. 
Yes. It has been published in a book called “Cost of Living in the United 
States”. I might mention something which this investigation showed. At that 
time—1918—the investigators found that the average family covered was get- 
ting about $1,400 a year income, and that would include the wages of the father 
and any earnings of the rest of the family. The investigation was confined to 
average families; that is, families with about three children. They found that 
when the income fell below $1,400, the family did not get enough to eat. 


By Mr. Heaps: 


Q. May I ask a question, Mr. Bolton, in connection with Canada? What is 
the average family, according to the figures of the Labour Department?—A. 
The one in the Labour Gazette? 

Q. Yes—A. We do not say the number in the family, but we say “the 
average family ” and we also say that “the average family is about five.” The 
food, fuel, and rent, come to about $21 per week. Those are the only items. 

Q. Supposing the other items which we considered—A. They add about half 
as much again. 

Q. It would go to about $31 or $382 a week?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, have you any idea of what the average wages are in different 
groups in the Dominion of Canada?—-A. No. In Ottawa, carpenters get 75 cents 
per hour and they work 44 hours per week when on steady employment. That is 
about $33 per week. 

Q. That is a highly skilled man, if he were working continually 52 weeks in 
the year, would be getting what is equal to the minimum family budget according 
to the Bureau of Labour.—A. Perhaps you were not in when I said that the 
budget was constructed to the rise and fall of the cost of living, and not the 
minimum. We do not know what the minimum is. 

Q. $33 a week might be a verv low standard for many people.—A. The 
budget published in the Labour Gazette conforms practically to the third one 
mentioned by Paul Douglas—about $1,650 per year. 


- By Mr. Woodsworth: 


Q. There are a few questions I would like to ask you, Mr. Bolton. Judging 
from your experience, and the work you have done on this subject, how would 
you say the people actually live if they are getting less than the minimum 
subsistence budget?—-A. I mentioned the United States investigators in 1918 
found that when the family income was less than $1,400, the family did not get | 
enough to eat. They found they economized on their food to such an extent that 
they were not getting a healthy diet; they found they did not have enough 
rooms to live in; there would be perhaps five people living in four rooms; they 
might be living in a six roomed house, and renting two rooms, and that is a very 
common basis for economy—many people whose income is low and rent is high, 
rent part of the house. Another plan is to keep boarders, which is equivalent to 
the same thing. 

By the Chairman: 


Q. Humanely, that family would be neglected?—A. Yes. 

Q. And educationally they would be making no advancement?—A. They 
might be getting enough to eat, but living in two or three rooms, which is not very 
healthy. 

By Mr. Woodsworth: 

Q. In a case of malnutrition, who pays the bill?—A. The death rate is 
usually high. 

Q. Is it in direct ratio with the amount of malnutrition?—A. It affects 
the community indirectly in every respect. acd We Eanes 
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By Mr. Woodsworth: 


Q. Would you mention a few instances of what you mean, judging from 
what the investigators have found out?—A. First of all, the children grow up 
to—it is hard to describe these things—the children grow up without sufficient 
food and strength; they do not fully develop. For instance, I read some time 
ago that the average height of the English people went down a certain number 
of inches in the generation, ending about 1845. 


By the Charman: 


Q. At that rate, it has the same effect on the physical growth and 
development of a nation as serious wars cropping up now and then would have? 
—A. Yes; these people figured this all out from statistics. 


By Mr. Woodsworth: 

Q. Would it not effect a greater cost to the municipalities for hospitals?— 
A. No doubt of that. There is no doubt that malnutrition and bad housing 
are the principal causes of disease. 

Q. In the case of economic and housing conditions, what would be the evil 
effect as shown in the big cities? —-A. J heard in Ottawa some years ago that 
some organization took a map of the city and they secured the addresses of 
those who had died from tuberculosis, for one year—no, for a period of years— 
and they put a dot in each of those addresses on the map, and they found the 
dots were all in little spots; that is, for instance, at 41 Church Street they put dots 
there several times in five years. It showed that the deaths often occurred in 
the same house from time to time. 


By Mr. Bell (St. John): 

Q. That is not true to-day. The anti-tubercular effort is working wonder- 
fully—A. Yes, and the remedy for that is obvious. In fact, there are two 
remedies. One is to remove the bad housing, and the other is to build decent— 

Mr. Beuu (St. John): I know in my own county they are making wonderful 
strides in the prevention of tuberculosis. 


By Mr. Woodsworth: 
Q. Have you any information as to how far the inability to buy clothing 
results in the patronizing of second-hand stores, and so on?—A. I have no 
information on that. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. I want to interject something, which is perhaps my own idea, but based 
on my knowledge of social work, and I would like to know whether you can 
, confirm this; that a very large number of the lower paid workers must certainly 

buy their clothing second-hand, some of it not very fit for wear—A. That is 
perhaps the third chief source of economy. I have mentioned economies, in 
their food and housing; then they will economize in their clothing in two ways, 
by going without what they can, and getting what they must have as cheaply 
as possible, even if it is second-hand. There is another thing I was going to 
mention about the lack of food. It is well known—and I do not need to give 
it aS my own opinion—and it is constantly referred to in this investigation 
(indicating) that children who are not properly fed do not get along at school, put 
leave school before they ought to, for instance, when they are fourteen they are 
only in third book instead of being through. They never dream of going to 
high school, and they do not learn trades because they have not got the stamina 
and ambition to learn a trade. They drift into blind-alley occupations, in order 
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to supplement the family’s income, and in many cases they come to a bad end, 
even getting into crime. 

Q. One of the sources of social expenditure would be the crime resulting 
from or arising out of the lack of a sufficient family budget?—A. Yes. Investi- 
gators of these things agree on that. 1 do not think there are any statistics for 
it. 

Q. With regard to questions such as the provision of real education to the 
children, anything in the form of high school or of literature for the home, or 
occasional educational trips anywhere—is there any provision of that kind made 
for that in these family budgets?-A. The only one that includes anything of 
that kind is this ‘“Comfort’’ budget. They do have a small allowance for that. 


By Mr. Bell (St. John): 
Q. That is the maximum budget’?—A. $2,400. 


By Mr. Woodsworth: 


Q. The other budgets do not do it?--A. No; even in the $1,600 budget the 
allowance for that must be very small; it is usually confined to a newspaper 
and one weekly journal. 


By the Charman: 

Q. In that “Comfort” budget, of $2,400 a year; .is there any chance or 
opportunity of saving any money from that budget from year to year?—A. I 
think the “Comfort” “budget has a small allowance for that, but it is generally - 
in the shape of life insurance. 


By Mr. Heaps: 


Q. Mr. Bolton, I will speak for the time being on the small budget which 
allows for the bare existence of life—approximately $1,600 per year— —-A. That 
is what Paul Douglas calls the “Health and Decency” budget. The minimum 
he takes is $1,400. I will tell you what class of workers fall into the income 
sufficient. for the “Comfort” budget; such workers as the highest class of skilled 
workmen, such as railway employees who get the highest wages, and some 
classes of printers. The “Health and Decency” budget is one secured by printers 
when in steady work, and all printers have pretty steady work; and the minimum 
subsistence, about $1,400 a year or $1,200 in the smaller cities, is secured by 
labourers in steady employment such as builders, and other labourers who do 
not get steady employment, and the class of factory workers who are semi- 
skilled, and have fairly steady work. The poverty level is that which pertains 
to unskilled labourers who are out of work more or less, and have to get along 
the best way they can. Of course, on the poverty level Paul Douglas says they 
do not get enough to live on, and are going downhill all the time. 

Q. I am trying to reach the conclusion, first of all_the minimum standard 
is $1,400, according to Paul Douglas?—-A. Yes. 

Q. And the next thing I am trying to arrive at is the actual wages received 
in Canada. You made the statement that labourers receive approximately a 
certain amount of money per year. I do rfot know what the wages received 
by certain people are in eastern Canada, but I am familiar with the railroad 
workers in the city of Winnipeg, the highest paid mechanics working in the 
railway shops in Winnipeg. There are three of them there; we have one at 
Weston on the C.P.R., at Fort Rouge on the Canadian National, and then 
the Transcontinental shop at. Transcona, which is really part of the city of 
Winnipeg. In these shops the figures I get from the men employed there show 
that the maximum earnings of a skilled mechanic,.if he works every hour the 
shop is open during the year, average $115 per month. When you deal with 
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the wages amounting to 50 or 60 cents an hour, with the men working 48 hours 
a week, it does not amount to very much. These amounts must be computed 
from what a man can earn if he works all the time the work is there. In that 
ease, I would say that the wages received by the highest skilled workers in 
Canada, such as in the railroad shops in Winnipeg, work out actually at less 
than the minimum allowance provided for by Mr. Douglas himself—A. The 
rate for skilled men throughout Canada is 70 cents an hour, and 44 hours per 
week are standard hours. That would come pretty well up to $1,400 a year. 

Q. But ‘he cannot work the hours when the shop is closed?—A. I mentioned, 
that in giving the classes of labour. We are trying to arrive at something like 
a definite figure. 

Q. Your $1,400 does not apply to the United States?—A. I said the largest 
cities in the United States; they are much larger than any in Canada. 


By Mr. Thomas Bell: 


Q. I thought that your figures were based on the figures in the United 
States?—A. I was talking about the United States. 


By Mr. Woodsworth: 

Q. How do the figures as regards the cost of living and wages in Canada 
correspqnd with the figures, the minimum in the United States?—A. The figures 
in Canada and the United States are very similar, but the larger cities in the 
United States are much larger than the cities in Canada. The larger cities in 
Canada correspond to what you might call the second class cities in the United 
’ States. 

By Mr. Heaps: 


Q. What about the cost of living in Montreal as compared with some of 
the large cities in the United States?—-A. The cost of living is lower in the cities 
as they become smaller—on the average 


By Mr. Woodsworth: 

Q. The cost of living would be much lower in Montreal than in a city of 
corresponding size in the United States?—-A. I would think there would not 
be much difference. I think that in Montreal and Toronto living is much 
cheaper than in New York. On the other hand, living in Winnipeg might cost 
as much as in one of the large cities in the United States. 

Have you any information as to how far the supplementary allowance 
for wives and children has been adopted?—-A. The statistics are not very com- 
plete. Some one in the United States prepared some figures. I had better go a little 
further and state that the investigation in the United States in 1918, by the 
United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, showed the number of households where 
the head of the household contributed most of the income. I do not remember 
the figures. It has been said that they are not typical because the fourteen 
thousand families were selected. In addition, it was an abnormal time, 1918; it 
was not a normal year in any sense so that the statistics are not of very much 
value. 

@. Do you consider it fair—I am asking you to answer this from your 
reading in connection with the matter—do you consider it fair that the individual 
industry should have to bear the burden of the up-keep of a family?—A. For 
instance, the railroad industry in Canada. 

Q. Any one industry?—A. I mentioned the railroad iudustry on purpose. 
Suppose that you adopted a minimum wage in Canada, for railroads, such as they 
proposed in Australa, and you made the minimum wage fifty cents an 
hour. Labor is only getting thirty-eight cents an hour. Suppose you made the 
minimum fifty cents an hour, and raised all the other classes correspondingly, 


you would cause an immense increase in the wage bill of the railways, and 
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obviously the Canadian National Railways would have a huge deficit, which 
would be passed on to the Dominion Treasury. 


Mr. Bruit: And passed on to us? 


By Mr. Woodsworth: 

Q. That is hardly the point I am dealing with. When a man is giving 
service to the railways, or in any other industry, and he is married, is his service 
any better for his being married? If he is paid in accordance with the cost of 
the upkeep of his family, he might need two or three times as much as the single 
man needs. Should the railroad be taxed with the larger sum needed to keep his 
family?—A. That is a question of policy that I would not like to speak about. 
I have not any information on that point. 

The CHarrMAN: When an individual industry could not pay that man the 
wage required, he would simply have to shift from one industry to another; he 
would have to locate himself? 

The Witness: I can give you an answer second hand, if you like. One of 
the staff of the Commissioner of Labor Statistics in the United States, in giving 
evidence, stated that the industry that could not do so should not be allowed 
to exist. | 

By Mr. Heaps: 

Q. There was a book published in England by Rathbone touching on that 
particular question, and it was shown that in France and in other countries they 
are actually working on that basis; they are paying men according to the size 
of the family.—A. The International Labor Bureau issued a book on it, and Paul 
Douglas contributed a large part of that book. He also wrote a book of his own 
on the wages and the family, from which I quoted, telling about that and 
discussing the principles of it in a different way from what he did in the other 
book. 
ul Q. Is that not the very thing that Mr. Woodsworth is driving at now—the 

question of whether a man with seven or eight of a family should not have a 
larger allowance than a man with three or four of a family?—A. In Australia, 
when the proposal of the basic wage was considered there was a proposal to adopt 
a system of family allowances, that is a minimum wage for a man without a 
family and a supplementary allowance for a man with a wife and children. 

Q@. Was that to be paid by the State or by the employer?—A. In Australia, 
‘it was not done. In Europe it is chiefly paid by the employer. 

The CuatrMan: There would come a stage when the maximum wages 
would reach a point when the employer could not expand any further in regard 
to-wages. What is going to happen then? ‘The industry must either go out of 
_business, or the man must move to another industry. 

‘- The Wirness: In Europe it is said it is cheaper than raising wages. 


By Mr. Woodsworth: 


Q. Should that not be a consideration in making up the family budget?—- 

A. I got a clipping this morning stating that in Germany, where the system of 
family allowances had become very extensive, it is declining and going out of 
use. In Germany, when the money went to pieces, the difference between the 
cost of living and wages was very marked, more so than in any other country 
in the world, and this system of family allowances was one device they had to 
help conditions. It is quite common in France yet. As conditions get more 
normal, this device is used less and less. Whether it will disappear or continue 
to be adopted, I do not know. 


By Mr. Heaps: 


Q. Would it be possible, not this morning, but on another occasion, to show 
us something in the nature of what a worker actually receives here in Canada in 
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wages, and what you might call the minimum subsistence budget, that is similar 
to the one you described—what you might call a “ comfort” budget for a man 
with $2,400 a year? If I remember correctly, the figures issued by one of the 
Departments show that the average wages earned by railroad workers here in 
Canada, including the salaries of all the higher officials, Sir Henry Thornton and 
Mr. Beatty, worked out at about fifty seven and two-thirds cents per hour, 
taking all the higher scale and the higher paid men on the railway. That is the 

average wage of the railway employee here in the Dominion. ' 

The CuarrmMan: Would that include the Departmental heads? 

Mr. Heaps: Yes, all of them. 

The Witness: The report shows the total number of hours worked and 
the total wages paid, and if you divide the total number of hours and divide the 
amount of wages, you will get the average rate per hour. 

Mr. Heaps: Fifty seven and two-thirds cents is paid according to the 
Bureau of Statistics. That is the rate of pay actually earned by the railroad 
workers, but it does not give the actual number of hours worked. If the employee 
worked forty hours a week— 

The Witness: Does not the report show the total number of hours? 

Mr. Hears: I think you will find that forty hours is the average week. In 
some cases it may be a little difficult, because you have employers paying 
employees there who do not show the number of hours, but say it is 40 hours per 
week at 572 cents per hour, it would amount to about $22.80 per week as the 
' average pay of the railway employees, including the highest paid workers, in the 
railroad systems. I would like that worked out in conjunction with the family 
budget in Canada. | 

The Wrirness: Of course, that large number of railway workers includes 
the section men who live out in the country, and there are no statistics for the 


cost of living in rural places. : 
Mr. McMitzan: Their cost of living would not be so high. 
By Mr. Heaps: 


Q. And the cost of living of other men such as men employed on the railroad, 
whose wages are around 324 to 35 cents an hour?—A. That report shows them: 
in groups, but you could pick out two of the groups; for instance, the shop men: 
and the shop labourers. 

Q. You could pick out which ever you wish, so as to give you something 
which would be a fair index of the cost of living for the Canadian workers on the 
railroad.—A. You would find that the highest class of railway workers would. 
be getting $2,400 a year—$200 a month. | | 

Q. Very few get that—A. It is for conductors and engineers, commonly: 
suposed to be living in wealth, who are averaging around $200 a month. 

Q. I think it works out a little over $1 an hour.—A. Yes, and for skilled shop. 
men who get 70 cents an hour,—I don’t believe they would average anything 
like $1,400 a year, allowing for unemployment. Then you get some classes 
who get $175 a month, and there are a great lot of railway employees who. 
come under your “Health and Subsistence” budget—around $1,600 a year. 
You would find many labourers would average around $1,000; some of them. 
$900, and some of them $800. ‘These live on the poverty level. 

Q. Could you take and work out a family budget in Canada so we would 
have something concrete?—A. I could work out something along this line. 

Q Take the large centres like Montreal, Winnipeg, and Vancouver; for 
railway shopmen in those centres, and take the three large groups which they 
represent.—A. Do you want to take their full time earnings, or their actual 
earnings? 

Q. Actual earnings.—A. Yes. 
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By Mr. Woodsworth: 
Q. Would you read to us, or give us a paper showing what you regard as 
the items which should be included in a “ Health and Decency ” budget? 


The CHarRMAN: Do you want that given now? 
Mr. WoopswortH: Given now, or included in his statement. 


The Witness: The items are about the same in all budgets. The differ- 
ence is in the quantity. Most of these budgets are confined to the necessities 
of life, and the difference between the “ Poverty” budget and the “‘ Comfort ”’ 
‘budget would be in the quantity and quality of goods. For instance, in the 
“Comfort”? budget you could put in a good grade of meat, while in the 
“Poverty ” budget you would have to cut that out. 


By Mr. Bell (St. John): 
Q. Is there anything under the head “Miscellaneous” you could cut out? 
—A. Yes, when you come to vegetables. It is impossible to calculate the prices 
of lettuce and asparagus and celery, and so on. 


By Mr. Woodsworth: 
Q. Could we have a sample budget given us showing these items?—-A. We 
_ generally take the prices of cabbage or potatoes or some such standard vege- 
table and allow from 20 per cent to 30 per cent for the others; the same with 
the meats. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. We could get one of these sample budgets, could we not?—-A. There are 
a good many of them. I have seen a good many of them, one way and another. 
Q. In your opinion— —A. Which of Paul Douglas’ budgets do you want 
.. eon’ 

Mr. WoopswortH: I would suggest the ‘Health and Decency”; if you 
could include there what items composed that budget, we might judge then 
whether it seems to be reasonable. 


- The Wirness: There is a budget on that level for Canada. Arthur 
Martell worked a budget out which cost about $1,600. 


By Mr. Heaps: 

Q. What year was that?—A. He published it without the prices. He also 
published one with the prices. I meant to bring it here today, but I took it 
home, and must have left it there by mistake. I think it was in 1921 or 1922. 

Q. There would be some change in the cost of living?—A. Very little since 
1922. 


Mr. WoopswortH: We have had a lot of talk about prices and so on, 
and I would ask Mr. Bolton to bring what he regards—from whatever source 
he likes—as a reasonable “Health and Decency” budget. 


The CuarrMAn: That is the Number three that he was discussing? 


The Witness: That budget is the easiest to make, because it corresponds 
roughly to the average skilled workingman’s living. You see, a carpenter who 
gets 75 cents an hour, and has steady work, will make about that in a year, 
while street railway conductors and motormen, who have steady work and 
considerable overtime, will get about $1,600 a year. They get about 50 cents 
an hour, but they get a fair lot of overtime. 


Mr. Woopswortu: I want you to forget the wages of to-day. 
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The Witness: Yes, but you have to make them agree to .living con- 
ditions of some class of person for a budget of $1,600. For school teachers or 
professional persons, it would be entirely different than for workingmen. 


By Mr. Bell (St. John): 


Q. Is there anything taken into account in this calculation that would cover 
the condition of the unskilled men who are at the mercy of anyone who emplovs 
them, to a large extent?—-A. A man out of work? 

Q. Well, take the class of labour he performs; it is probably all due to the 
class of work he is doing, and the character of the man who is employing him; 
he is in his hands to some extent, as to the treatment he gets——A. The labourers 
in the building trades, or something like that? 

Q. Well, not so much that. Take the class of men—in my own county 
there are men who, I am frank to say, I cannot see how they exist, and I am 
just wondering whether that enters into the preparation of a budget—A. The 
majority of these men are living on what Paul Douglas calls a “Poverty” level. 

Q. I know cases where they are getting 25 cents an hour, and if they work 
8 hours they get $2.00 a day.—_A. They generally work ten hours if they get 
25 cents an hour. 


Mr. Brut (St. John): Well, that is $2.50. 


Mr. Hears: Mr. Chairman, the time is getting on, and I want to know 
exactly what information we will have submitted to us. Mr. Woodsworth has 
asked for certain information, and I have asked for certain information, and it 
would help me considerably in the matter I am trying to reach if I could have 
the information I asked for from Mr. Bolton. I think it should be understood 
before we adjourn as to the exact informaticn we may expect from Mr. Bolton. 


The CuarrmMan: And about what time we would be able to get it. 


Mr. Hears: Just what we will get is what I want to know. I would like 
to have the three budgets, the minimum—the lowest form of subsistence—and 
then the next, and then the third, which is called the “Comfort” budget. 


The Witness: And leave the poverty level out? 


Mr. Hears: Whatever budgets Mr. Douglas had; we might try to have the 
same here on the same basis. 


The Witness: You don’t want his poverty level budget, because you cannot 
live on it. 


Mr. Hears: I want to show, if we can get it, what the poverty level budget 
is, and to show what the actual earnings are. I want to make this comparison, 
because we have an idea of what the average wages are in Canada, for people 
employed in this country. As published by the Bureau of Statistics, it shows 
it to be about $930 or $940, for the last year. Now, we have some idea of whai 
we desire in Canada, and we want an idea of what ‘his subsistence living would 
cost, the highest, and so on. I don’t think I am asking too much. — 


By the Charman: 


Q. Can you give us that, Mr. Bolton?—A. I can give you that. 
Witness retired. 
The committee adjourned until Tuesday, May 18, 1926, at 11.00°a.m. 
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APPENDIX TO EVIDENCE OF C. W. BOLTON 


ANNUAL EARNINGS OF RAILWAY EMPLOYEES IN CANADA, 1924 
May 11, 1926. 


The annual report by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics on Steam Railways 
in Canada for the year 1924, shows the number of employees in the various 
classes of employees, the total number of hours worked during the year, the total 
wages paid and the average earnings per hour. 

From these figures the accompanying table has been calculated to show the 
average earnings for certain classes of employees. 

It will be observed that sectionmen average about $900 per year, machinists 
about $1,500, telegraphers $1,743 and all classes $1,411 for the year. Several 
classes of train and engine service employees average about $2,400 per year or 
over. 

Two family budgets are attached, the one of the “ minimum subsistence” . 
level at $1,400 per year and the other of the “ health and decency ” level defined 
- by Professor Paul Douglas in his book “ Wages and the Family”. The budgets 
for the $900 level and the $2,400 level have not been completed. 


AVERAGE WORKING TIME AND WAGES PER YEAR OF CERTAIN CLASSES OF RAILWAY 
EMPLOYEES AND OF ALL CLASSES, INCLUDING GENERAL OFFICERS, ETC. 


Average Average Average 
ae hours earnings earnings 
worked per per 
per year* hour year 
$ $ 
CR REACTS (OBC i ire ahs), 5.6 4 cS Dphe dob ra Oe Make we PRED ws 2,530 689 1,743 
Nene er OROUCUOLE. .. 5 oo. Selads co cigs dateareeeis wis ea wale wads s 2,925 864 2, aoe 
“ es TASCIUCHEM SC 2 ae EI ec ore ee 2,746 672 1,845 
Se Passenpen Mmnrmec#rs, tC. 024.5 od... ces cece sees c aces 2,434 1,335 3,249 
< : Ee PCT, eye es Gn Boe ecma GAA og 2,386 1,003 2,393 
se! 4 COMO UChGES 52 PTE ae ns ks a eee g ee ees 2,599 1,049 2,726 
cE Fr, Re cao eG cs ne oes ccs sed cans 2,424 570 1,382 
A ne eR ee er ink one eae ew see esate canis 2,040 736 1,504 = 
oe eR Re at Bd Gye oe eke soa s anes aeaes 2,469 365 901 
A ee ee AT AE IN is ccs cds eee seve ees 2,446 577 1,411 


*Ascertained by dividing total hours worked by number of men employed. 


YEARLY BUDGET OF EXPENDITURE FOR AN AVERAGE FAMILY OF FIVE WITH AN 
~ INCOME OF $1.400.00 


Foops 

Quantity Cost 

Item per Price per 

: year year 
$c $ c, 

Meats AND FisH— 

eR ECT ee niu cts sc ceded ce ee en iliiccicdbias 50 lb. 0 30 15 00 
ee CE NN Pav: Or nk os Le sees sbeebs seceacics 50.4“ 0 25 12 50 
Beef, ri ge © He OS ok Sk LEMONS EAS S18 DOs 0 20 10 00 
2 De cunveien! loko et) ae EA ie aa, 2 De paar See Oe eae 50 >“ 0 15 7 50 
MPL ARLGWINEMIICAL... 1.5... ee ee codecs ci edbedalecdiotebiccas 50+ * 0 15 7 50 
te ORB mIMATLOTS Oeste een ids oki ct heseb ccs eteiiteets 10...* 0 20 2 00 
NNER ee CE, eee i dic Wendie occa Seda dc a hOB RG roe CSS sled 0 30 7 50 
SP Ba Meth Ut al sc kisiccessetnsbeeceiiits: 10 “ 0 35 3 50 
PME RETA TTA i, SU cee empha | so ces cw abhes neh wales.» ores 0 30 7 50 
PREMIO TING, Cnc | Maye Fk a cds nes os wards Cesw alee os dh tes 0 35 8 75 
MSE RMA la ey Oe «cases Siniv-a « «sc oe ama ma sain © Sue 107¢ 0 25 2 50 
2 6 1 on RRR Se Nae 0 40 10 00 
MAR GTO ROE athe hh, uc aha, eumotiees «ab sine + Re. eee We 0 50 12 50 
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YEARLY BUDGET OF EXPENDITURE FOR AN AVERAGE FAMILY OF FIVE WITH AN 


INCOME OF $1, 400.00—Continued 


Foops—Continued 
Quantity 
Item per Price 
year 
$c. 
Meats AND Fisu—Conc. 
Bast Aresh.. &. sascha: fnerpheav as haeets oeerl: alco. art ares ae 25.74 0 20 
WIM, FROZEN rae oa isle te er ews EOE es FRR PO as eS Oe FO Bee 0 20 
Wish, boneless Cod. j.c.c¢2uc . ctts vis coPon ee eee «ea eee 10-5 0 20 
gist: Salé,Rerring:: cows. LIOR 4 ewacias.. ate me eee oe ees lee tae 5 doz. 0 65 
Pish Sunt KEG, AUUIe, CLC. vo less Ieee ees Pee ae ee 5 lb. 0 20 
Pasi, canned salmon ::,, 062!) bs Sete Pome Rs EL le ieee, 10 0 35 
Other, meats, fishjete:. jr is Geta, ROT ENTE .@00907R. GO bo ee lee, eee 
"Foetal 2 tne. code. Sa eee Oa eR a ee eee 
Datry Propvucts, Etc.— 
SSUCLEL GAM Vie see ne cd tae nets De alee te 75 |b. 0 
Butter; creamery... i.e 4 0.) Ja. sae YF. 3. BOG .eLo. 752% 0 
Cheese Bet ae EL ls 2, aka on and oh recaps sek eae ts ee 10,, § 0 
Ey ek MTS Tne oo.6 days kc Bs ueaek x vg s AE EE Fis | ied 0 
Pimee Mipeslior see ede eee ween sere 50 doz. 0 
ees, Booking PHS se A SBA SLAY STS BOA 25 4% 0 
Vie. A > Ba Ce we Fae Beer Gok C8 RE OB 5 ee Bee os oe ee 25 Ib 0 
Total Se ee Se ae er re eee 
BREAD, CEREALS, Erc.— 
Bread, PULTE MRCRTL ATO 1, oo. eee ta. Rae Re Ges ee Ms es 500 lb. 0 
Soda biscuits. Pa ee ae. crete a bale tarote © omic Weis 4 «: eae oo 0 
Pioueswhite. standard). ee tree fo a sGk. ee eee 100 “ 0 
Flour, mitic WheRt Cte. en ee ee 5 | ad 0 
Ontmesband Roled.Oats:. ice awl ee ee A 50 “ 0 
CENCE ee NE iin oes ORs 0 ae heh Cae Se « Lee ere ee 2D a 0 
NCO Stes Fn Es SEER cic GGG ONES SE. OSS Re TORS 0 
cee BY RT ale es BE idle RS A Meas acs ea ae 0 
[oi eagle enn CE iat cs RR SRD Re oxi Pgh bt EIR hg os 0 
Barley: DOAR re Sk, Re eR Ris ois, Mee ee a ait me Re Cae as 0 
DD: | VERS i tae RA DED Coe ENC Sere SE MMR EN ie hb Sal PRAM on il Mintel wee Etat ug oc 
VEGETABLES— 
TOLALOCS . | eer ee eee EL. OLS he ES eee! ee Ae 8 bags 2 
ial 9 RR Eng en Ri sda a Ag MMO,» Seicire REIN f Ree eaeg sets 10 lb 0 
Turnips eR UN ET. | oh et aE) Vat Ra R yO NE Ser Oe Or a 1 bu 0 
COTTOTS Ps. 0 os ins CERI ee BAKE And tee terdoede wee 1 pk 0 
PECL OMT ON TERS Soe SCCM relcain so x 4-426 Se 8S eer ee le ee 1 pk 0 
CTA Ore er Ae a ee oe 12 head 0 05-0 
QOTORE A ee, SO TR SLY FS Dee Seen aie 0 
Corn, cannetco ens, ae See hc wed ol ee eR ca ee 12 cans 0 
PREG, CAMUGEE Rese Hs oc, o sis aut) Se Ae ee ee as eee a BY 
VOMMALOS. CATNOOE Shes hil. ct fae Rael Shee Gee eee ee ae aay. <8 0 
BOG aie on Me cs ets on aoe Se a Pes 0 25 
OUNCE ia ew ccu cs x pitenate) Ethiw « Sache e AL Eee TO per centi).. seeps 
otab. 2. obs... cute od ches Were: ces Ee Se. aN aS eee a eae eee 
FRuirs— 
Apples} it peekoiow bushels:..2at..; : se eee eee oe eee 2 bu: 2 00 
Apples; tn CogemOmer-ealit eC. dks geer oat Sos arn 8 gal. 0 25 
GVA porated applem ac eb nyo ox 5 ks «stalin: . ask PRG AL a 10 lb. 0 20 
Prunes. Aye nec eee. PS aE Soe le Pan ee 1 Os Lazy 
GRA SINS Ge aetce MeN OSS, SEF oh, acta dni Sinloe el aleraene mm aes Tone 0 18 
CORT ARGS! B08. SoA See Rs, Sol. Grins eke Ses eee, eee 104s 0 18 | 
JON, TASPDOENY HOLOl. Son sce Oem. IES kc da ae nee ee eee Loa 0 22 
ruit, canneds peaches: Gtorscaw cas, .... Sw Mee Chee eee 25 cans 0 30 
Sundries; fresh for canning; 6612 2). .)... . 4 necven a Omeen woe es 25 per cent: | c2emea view 
COCR icce a boo Wc IB URE 8) eo ob wre oo Wk NLA iy are i noes ea eatin Ye cy nn 
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YEARLY BUDGET OF EXPENDITURE FOR AN AVERAGE FAMILY OF FIVE WITH AN 


INCOME OF $1,400.00—Continued 


Foops—Concluded 
Quantity Cost 
Item per Price per 
year year 
$c $c 
Suaar, Etc.— 
eT TE OR oe Be ies « wel ce hunts seine nie stesieoincas.sveisieawiesiaeo 200 Ib. 0 08 16 00 
PRN a in rs ayd aha a oes oc, nsnsdla. So Raue &, cueanpeaniiesednsensajeate> 50 “ 0 073 3775 
Re ns. 5 MI Med cise idk’ sa, u, cnaeuss pid ei gcend. eicaguisecarse® 3 gal. 0 90 0 45 
INN Boos ig avin 2 Ua elena na iartcniass eyes eussacd ea esenudbususedgiaaatee 2Ab. 0 12} 0 50 
i pale 5 he OSS 2, SERS tee Stet eee a Se BAe, os Le ates 0 25 1 25 
PR OEOL EN AR CINE oR. Co i565 5220 uh, 0; ein salves. sar soiestanse tack Re Wels e ¥ OE ohuncustadtus 21 95 
Tra, Erc.— 
SE ON SE ee Ba i os Cee nee 13 Ib 0 55 7-15 
SOO IE NRO a ec ah shws eee eee ese + ahlecaeaats 132, 0 60 7 80 
MAEM TIRE MR rE ars wos, Sak dk 6, Kah 6 mdpd's «0.8 a eee RES 5 * 0 50 2 50 
RNIN UMN MN 52 a oe ccs Beara ce wie, Nunca, acne. suaaiast.nye.spem aa ate lust 0 25 0 25 
fT SA: HER COPE I Ai aN OT AG |. ean mn aed DM EES IRL, OR 17 70 
CONDIMENTS, ETC.— 
BE re OG I EES. rd. Oe eae aT 1 gal 0 50 0 50 
ee EO RE ae Be ee 5 Se ee 10 lb. 0 04 0 40 
aI RE See me ME Sy eta ws, 6 wid o,eln,bjojaseue.sia 0 : Pe 0 50 0 25 
ORR Pe nk IBS x 5d. s.0.6 0 dias alt se. 0.6.8 0,4-adbit.aseatusne.e 4.§ 0 60 2 40 
RI oe By oe en's aca Lis ob nibin.0.s Wap t.0.nd.tainbiniee ies Sees iy whe 0 10 0 20 
RON OR PAIONOLE, 5 «1a. s 5 cetataaie Bo «.5.0,0,0,0.,0, 0.5,0;8,0,0.0 0.8i0.0.0,0.0,.8,0d.0.0.0.008 10 per cent |... ...ssien os 0 40 
RM ON Shee eM oo to 6 weno Dui iaeia o:ej0,0jece emcee ads ae 00 VEY ORE A Lhe ee SORE 415 
Fuet anp Licur 
EMER MUIECERCES 6 Clee ooo. Cee so oreo cee eee et ae 5 tons 18 00 90 00 
PPR YEORS One a. oo eee eee nce re pees cess s oti 4 ton 10 00 5 00 
(LE er 3 eet aN MORI ReRiChn cla tins Sar arist sc ian a aan ares 4+ cord 12 00 6 00 
CREE Re oe en ee I, se ae cee Cees 4 cord 10 00 5 00 
ee re te ee a's e's tice Soles vee cewece vous 1 gal 0 30 0 30 
Da os EET Se Ge eaettram Spy oat Oe AS aaa eames DAP Abe ed ae andeteett 5 12 00 
MEP IPCETIC BUDDIION oO. ofc ca bcisle wits sale cslelge's ce bisleeddecaluecsuae ouvaele oe papetane te 0 75 
PGA ee Cte nee he ere tt Oe eo ee, EMI s oe trae eiy te Vb lave a suate rete hs 119 05 
CLOTHING 
Man— 
RES UE ene oe csc SGM Ee tac la asic ofa sins, orb sd wa eyes meeaenam ina % 20 00 10 00 
EONS ERT DAs ce Ak: Serge, SORE. sly SRE 2]. .1/5 10 00 2 00 
aN Pe ce gO RN EE anc ots cas cao vesakegoin sei © Caiveragavnconsitiihe 3 25 00 12 50 
eee ee cs ss RIe EM Ov hac cist or hun sede s o.s.0 0 eusmuaes eee 1 pair 4 00 4 00 
Ee MRM TE ac at re aI Ie oc) ca cs seat cduvod caus slo's ws nase voc chvnsaasoneayn 4 2 50 1 25 
a ee TO OC a eae sg Set aE icc a fejin dh ysngo cd vanesd s cp-b se cexoneianeqeadione 2 pairs 2 00 4 00 
RRM MM og ged «|» ANEL GMI «bw oho yao ernt sa sovtio.0ecdnn verses oven tates 2 1 50 3 00 
On eres WAM Go yea oe ik. « ca secasnimisiasvyoveucnais,pvannes apa 1 2 00 2 00 
Re RE CMMTEIEL OL, SOTO caso oe nig Bie « bveceus wd stud js. evvioue rian ceive ose nsenspncaad’ 4 pairs 0 65 2 60 
RE, Lee RETIN SG cick Sofa woh, vce s,e\cashes ick. ys ese awaw oarareoasivnseud doe 23.5 0 60 1 20 
Bice iS AI CLOD, CEO? «60 OER BEIGE 6 5} 0 2505 0 en aicwsivieuklo we sayeseioseso ree ceeies OS 0 35 0 70 
aa ay SER O88 90s 5.059) 6 ao 0G wm bap aap 0 a he ib caseteidw into eudyesawe durwe 1 suit 3 00 3 00 
area ey et tI VAL OP., oni vin bib -arc lo + bas.9 0 wm c0 ovsoin cea ounape cadences neon j Pall 1 50 1 50 
I COT Er Bo at RPE MURS T «oben, no ss us. Suaga ene saseananpoabsayaiwunnesnapiach 1 1 50 1 50 
MN ICOPEGE I. oe, «cite ho des cot kde ce cece te cee einen sagen 2 1 50 3 00 
Boots, working...... Bere nt ee Neg ey kn sc son emp agen eomanaeniclaanteraeants 2 pairs 4 00 8 00 
CM ASEC ea, Me te oak nai cic sev aee ae Red ee poets 1 pair 6 50 6 50 
MUNRO Ree ate ss, Ais cle Gis a one > «ss dec aldeu ae « abel e alas wis ee 1-26 
(Par aes ge SI 2, 2 an ea a 4 4 00 2 00 
eet RL eee oy tac hen he he ts is od Oe are Oe ve cee es Fe bk i 1 50 0 75 
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YEARLY BUDGET OF EXPENDITURE FOR AN AVERAGE FAMILY OF FIVE WITH AN 
INCOME OF $1, 400.00—Continued 


CrLoTHING—Continued 
Quantity Cost 
Item per Price per 
year year 
$c $c 
Man—Conce. 
Gar VOL Katmee se, lots toss. . He eae ep ckaprwh sane sen ueK ! 0 50 0 50 
CUO VOS, WELLS fice. cde tools UR. pune enanen nekemh cmb emt 1 pair 1 75 1 75 
Glover, woomed or lined. 22. JGR F: Ahonen ane anmnm Comee 4 1 50 0 75 
ES i hee os. Aas ths io Pie pars oven hancn Serve en eaters RES | ae 0 75 0 75 
RUSIATE (2. AoE re oe” Ns oe lens 20s s PRONE ON Reem y, ce oe 6 0 25 1 50. 
WP RISOE CITIC Cae Pic ss 6 oe CR ae voce pes See ee es 6 0 15 0 90 
PRBREL TIES ER Acts EOe ebAT 0 6 ETL Lo ee Ee On ee Renee Oe 5 per cent |...i 822. ... 3 75 
POUL FB tees Se bic i bag Pemcghee hips cai bse niece le eee ee ee 80 65 
NoMAN— 
Ce... FM MS cache Cae tak ne BO LOR UND s MANNA IER wk ele 4 20 00 10 00 
EIT COR UH cs. Ee Pee eee ee te hehe Oe tote e Coote meen 15 10 00 2 00 
ee ee ee ERT FST RS a LIN CEABER CORN ORs WEDS UE EE 2 30 00 15 00 
TRaMRE ee cee PRS SEPM os Ug ini cians Pretese uie siete, Cae bo Seep oe meee 2 1 25 2 50 
ier ee. fc Perea. has Ie aoe ce cneane an 1 4 00 4 00 
Wnderskirt, @oleured . 6.0. See £... Hee nada cn idk sane 1 2 50 2 50 
AS Cerskirt greece 2. <I, Lem anion nck 6 onmeaeen 1 1 25 1 25 
Wiakh GreseGaate. ss... En: | sais Bs SERRA RNA ARR Grace date Read 2 1 50 3 00 
PAD POMS STO TORII S ioe Vos sess ance ¢ CRRA NRA RAO en RRM 5 yd. 0 25 1 25 
CO CURES 3 St) DA ae ee ee Cer 1 1.75 1°75 
Stockings, winter............... BES n.n ay One ek GU his 4 kok ae 4 pairs 0 75 3 00 
Pec terar A cINOL. . v.12 05.45 cseneeib: - ecco e eee os 6 eee es 0 65 1 30 
RONCORWEATs AVIBGCD hc ctde o 4 0:8 be AEUR es hte nn SER ER SY Oy Lee RIOE 1 suit 1 50 1 50 
Ril or ea CM WICT ee cc. oo tc ns genet oes Se es ae ee A RE 1 00 1 00 
WigieeOwile Tanne! WALCTIAIS. J. c5., «unas aiecie #2 eo gen 6s ae ae 3 yd. 0 35 1 05 
Nightgowns, cotton materials.:.......:. eabnl.@ua, ad... - ee 0 30 0 90 
ee Seon cosa vad 6 oe wale 40%) wide Win cue Pee Onl e s Ge Wak ae 1 pair 6 00 6 00 
CMe oc cole? 25320. nS ORR END RE NCE SR 50 “i irae wg oe 4 00 4 00 
pa ee Sa N« «3 Vs fs cambria Rca eh erate alle ah ee waft «oie Biohe a MEN 2 00 2 00 
eS Me Ge Pe er MEE ss occ cate coupe Meo eee i ae cae cee ny 1 00 1 00 
TOE PA OLOVTAAS p OLO .2 ss 5.5.5:5 = Haescore os « bw seeds o> oisis Weeisia es 4-04 s «'e ele ihe 0a petee es pene aa 3 50 
CTIGVGS, WOOUDE SET. 7 3. a Fonscuie ec hics bets Coates oD enib oie ose Ghee 1 pair 1 00 1 00 
COG Mime eos. Se cs stance BL Oe ces See Me ea ike wet Ie ress 1 25 1 25 
SRE ee so ihn hs ta Me NPY te 9 a Ns whe Sooke x oe elects ae Bele Sicko wt ae 10 per. cent |. <0. fn e'et 6 75 
POUR Seeds oe « «dine 8 0:o SR wee © bor Sve. SHEE o be OMe or. SN OL ies oe 77 50 
Bory—11 to 13 Yrars— 
COPEL EOR Gree. Pee oe rte RRS Sina. oo oda en a aik shi eae eee 5 12 00 6 00 
PEGs coca EG f Wee ea Rete + ee sue 3 obtener 1 12 00 12 00 
AAS RIOTS aPC 26 Waptek AS RE ne EP RRP arr ar 2 i SSE BE 1 pair 2 50 2 50 
PE COUSOTS = OL Ey oie tac «ss. |) «Shanes we eae ba nen ee eee eS 1 50 1 50 
WOR COLOCH Ghat cs cca he ao < ss ne ste Bojer ich, clew shane ahr et ke: Sea eee 4 2 50 1 25 
RICO LGr Wile Obras ses. Se: s+ + Ula eee Shetoe wind nbn BER MEEE EE at eeue 2 2 00 1 00 
Stockings, water....5.5.......Ggbe it Sakis < xinkcw oe Ree Rene 4 pairs 0 75 3 00 
CG CKings HOr s,s... s . ede < te amluume eg eeee he kee etek ye 0 50 1 00 
Underwear, winter ......2..0..4. he ee OH ee NY BS pa 1 suit 2 00 2 00 
Underwear Gutonren. 6% sss co. . Bc decane ORs Oe Den ee ri 1 50 1 50 
DN COiShiTe Mees. 4 «., Cede Ri Lo eke Coenen see v4 0 90 1 80 
BOGis Nese fer ir... stv vis «te « SHRUB RR RAMEE EEE hen SERRE 2 pairs 4 00 8 00 
Reis TOG er er IE. so oc ee bs ee AOR ELE CREE 1 pair 3 50 3 50 
CRS VINCE ee hk «sD, Bs. Va caw eeaclon Mamta DORE Re Oe 0 60 0 60 
GD Ul. ae» ieee: < bacaneke link REe ene DRS Ree 1 0 50 0 50 
Rie te Or SuNMee..... Pen tert ty. « Linn abimulinie ce eae meee ine a1 ane. waar 0 75 0 75 
Satrts, Witten ClO, 00, ar. tS «. bv a\. Seam nhown ace ent nee 0 85 1 70 
EE UT sae al Rs OR 3/9) A Ri re GR oa. 0 20 1 20 
RUDOLICS. -f SOE eins gs se te «kw werden tn eek nie te Ee 5 POL. CONGsl sacreanetnak 2 60 
OUR 5x «te, RRR Mee «bs vom tse Wieik hala SE Wee oe teers wd a> 5 al a0L 52 40 
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YEARLY BUDGET OF EXPENDITURE FOR AN AVERAGE FAMILY OF FIVE WITH AN 


INCOME OF $1,400.00—Concluded 


CriorHine—Concluded 
Quantity 
Item per Prices 
year 
$¢ 
Girui—7-10 Years— 
CB ce te Fos NM ta talle stele tee 1 8 00 
Leo Lio gts) eh ae or 2 2 50 
LOTR ot NADY Ls eae eel at ld ia in OC RR SR ER de 1 1 75 
TRVESe MA LeTID Ss sree ett ttle teeta late la tatetl 6 yd.* 0 30 
te EGS eS ON NS OST ene NOUR So eRe or tet ee Oe 3 4 00 
Underskirts; coloured: material +... ee eee et 14 yd. 0 35 
Sites white Tinterial). fre. 608 eek or te ob elcl ida acs: 134 yd. 0 30 
EOS, DIALETIAL ception ee ee ls ee eet eh 3% -yd. 0 25 
SLOCKIMNGS. tWINLEL........ 2.6620 +- SR. BRS Sy AU he. hot eee 1 pair 0 75 
ee ea CES thoy Set ee hs ae eee Se eRe Se Rete so es kee Lt 0 35 
NYBGOE WEAF, WINTER oti otra eat ea ele lee tele eee alate ek 1 suit 1 50 
UGC WEAT; SUMIMET. soni eat eat ale alate ele Sole ele ‘ele hele lala 'ale% 14.“ 0 70 
Net cown; Hannelettesn i ee eee eh zt yd. 0 35 
Nightgown, white, cotton material................0. 20. e eee eens 23.“ 0 30 
MOC EW SU 32 ee NA RARER 2 0 25 
LE ate kVA Ca a a a eA a A ae ae 1 pair 4 00 
woh 51 00o): SD CARA ily oh AA At oat eR oD a a a oe 2 00 
OS sat enh SR aa ed AR at tele) all let ie aaa 0 95 
PAT BIO ICT 666 GREE OR Re SAS ee eee teas 1 1 50 
tree tee ee emer ie. eRe eree enh eee eer es 1 0 75 
PCRS Pee ens een tenes cen ences cee ence negeneeesgas 5 per cent |............ 
“UE eh sa’ icb onl iets oie eile feiee ne, << Set iti ies | Snipe a 5 DMRS 
*Dresses, gingham, etc. 
Cuitp—4-6 Years— 
ye Bs oS iascildvvin ah nig sage Sea adie ce «play kaa ys 4 8 00 
BO Fee OF- GUIS - WIOEC Eicon esse EERE EE 1 4 00 
By EPS pag Sap ieee: Aa Mia an id oe) ci is Aa de A ae 2 1 00 
Ree DANG Oo4h co. ESEOMRPER cle ee eee ee 2 0 75 
ee, et OO, WO ok ea a os bone ow ee 1 1 25 
Utiderwaiste- ces coer crore eee eee Tee eT oT 2 0 50 
eee! ss wow sos ere wa so ve « » wis “ome 4 pairs 0 35 
Nightgowns, flannelette materials.................. 0. cee ee eeees 134 yd. 0 35 
Nani gowns covvon Materials !1).5. 1... wiwuwwnwncnnwannanves je elatie 0 30 
ee, Bet Gio mk crane nun sh nawbauvbne 3 pairs 1 50 
Re oo ds ae Ne ee bbe ww eeununnaneneoniiawe 1 pair 0 90 
re Pe, I, i a ocean eeun'aeuuvuendece 1 0 50 
EN et SL cI x, sala dein Fhe 96 5d Gp ahi cueanib urn goas oe 1 0 75 
UTNE MINS CUPS ee En OE CN sts oyu (odstaswe de oa coas..0sdis bsste oioatboae 2 pairs 0 30 
ES SPOR nM A vo ionrihis aris was wages Geenieoveae duns anw aay: 5 percent, |..........¢8007- 
ESTES Seth gk oS <p SA EA ee Rai Recess ROPE kM eater AO |RSS fa 
SUMMARY 
Items 
Foop— 
PSG ak Soe) RES MELE SOR, CER SS ry ie x ee ee ce SP RENE APE Dad bol Aaa 
NT CSO MRSS Er Aide Mal dhe aR fin Ra Oa enn ar Ae ere eae, ds 
2 RE erie 0, aie) 0 dled Ra Rea i a el er at A Cie ee PPR Sh 
SE ee EL ERR TRS. onl Sa GR Mte ey: PRS Sl PR See a 5 int Oe Ree MURR Sots 
SE ore PE Ss RR Bech CANIS RO. dS RI Sot eer i ae Gr ae Ee Sern Pt 
SS aR ER ae ~ lhe ih, Ligeti ey. AA it Sa ee, MAE Aa PRR Ry oe SY 
Ea SES RR oo Sgt GRRE SRS RS ER ee ee RE Ae tr) Sb 
OS ETERDE Sno i SURE ca Dh al Se RAE Bie Se ee Se ea rok Fae eee nae ere 


ao tm is. Sb. eb) is! 18) 8 18) ew p)e ise Be)-@ 1s \eilpi\s, 0: 6)\0) 8.18 = 6 6, 6/8 @ (6) '5,(6\'o 0. © 8 jo! 165 )\8; 0):9).6 2 0.6; 0.8 0, 0 u ¢ ene a 6 0 6 40.6 6 9 6 & 


NIINOoot 
NoSsses 


PRODH eB Heb Pp 
eor Sb or S 


on 
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4% 
SUMMARY—Concluded 
Cost 
Items per 
year 
$ 6cts 
C.LoTHING— 
DEORE ooo ah Bigins eee Po eo cafiin wamw ob sie oy bina + wo 4a bine he bly ALE R eles Fm Sete aaa aeeaepa ota a ee 80 65 
Woman...... LB os Pro CO re oa TOE o deen eas 5 Sede a ee 77 50 
ee tS) ne Oana ee, Mr BR Rr Cee A 52 40 
CE ePID MY 55 as, 5 Sictaa-caie acetals to cls e's pee cele patie renee ane ed ae ee 38 19 
So NIG CE |) 0 cae CRANE ES Cee Seem rence terre ric me Seer er een 24 60 
Bo acco: «.0:8 Neen MIMI oe ks oc din bie & Sroteigt ive, 5: 30 ove e\'otb. 4 3+ SRate arate gies temo en 273 34 
COS CY Bia ttt, ne es oe? i er een mE PERE YE SCY Ramee RAT h sf 119 05 
Geiss. sR wba coi Bebe oe Bele « Givin 4 dis bus Sp mies wn bisib largo. « ahacstaioi pie ck:o bo ane ee 240 00 
MISCELLANEOUS— 
Purniture ave (ernishines.. sec... F<.) do soo > s Gee nace a0 does nes 5 As oss vn one te aaa 60 00 
rrealth, denbistriete,. 2005.5 34 bBo be oo ne Joga a dno as ais 0 8's Ae aces 6 oo meta ee . 60 00 
Bmsirance leet ge Sir eB RS Fon wivin ose ccm awe Aine site 6 ae oe Ana arabes « 40 00 
Contributions awed, CtG. <....04..... 20... }6.0.0laie coe os. sce 0s 0.0/sle's de « odes aarp eee h ion aeinnne « 30 00 
PRLIUCACION) SR OMOE OLOL. os... Se ob cw ese wd sie bse Se Mile uo 6 0 oe mised a uinle sare eee oe 20 00 
Cleaning supplies, toilet articles, C60... soi <si6< sos vine soe seis ns Uiins oo s sahhas «=o chip cies 30 00 
EDGE SUCTIMINE es ees 028 aco Te ba is asia habia s 69.66 abe Wes sha o TRG ae See + oe eee 35 00 
PACE eset Nala 2 is oth dn SEM wt Sea ec ta in ais ian, 6 oat Cae eeMtutat ode =a dchee‘evat aoe ceta ee a a 275 00 
GORAND: DOTA i 22), 5 nic 5 2'ite Pao WR ms plaued oN w fave o ms 88's 5 > Hib a Rs Sis meal, ote ba ale ale ee es 1,396 92 


YEARLY BUDGET OF EXPENDITURE FOR AN AVERAGE FAMILY OF FIVE WITH AN 
INCOME OF $1,750.00 


Foops 
Item Quantity | .. Price Cost 
per Year ee et per Year 
$.. cts. $ cts. 
MEATS AND Fiso— : 
ek ir DIN GR Gack... > cM ee aw ie waeideaunance + amen 50 lb. 0 30 15 00 
PNeGl ROUNG BSUGAK . 2c clte: MUL Se ie kites seek ec eslntiac s ceeene 50, * 0 25 12 50 
POG! FID FOAM kw i MUR Rca hee oo ea en bin bs ciokioe coun 50.5 0 20 10°00 
Pieel -RUORICOE BIGEE bc, ok cae eee eek en Kae eo amoue oes see ee 0 15 |. 7 50 
EXPOL, GLOW INE TONOAUS. rn ocak ae. Pach hac eek bbs sete e ate 2h oc. 0 15 3 75 
Mal “roast, torequarter:.: Mud: .G.. 1... Uedkecks cen uneoaseuebwaks 10 “ 0 20 2 00 
Beutton, lee. roasts ion cae POI Es shun we Gdee eden nnwtaonpedeoee 25.8 0 30 7 50 
areata o's oh cvctths ca RE Sale eine 0 os levea t's cc's eae MRO ee ee 50 “ 0 35 17 50 
pris Feemire NAS. aac vc stat.s.xcsliath « aiuonien bee Vane eens ee 25. * 0 30 7 50 
BG fete GDA cn ces «cose eee icans wee Eek Lea ie te 25S 0 35 8 75 
BOOP, SOMIOES o Soeae ras oo van hs cease bin con eas ck ee eee ties 0 25 2 50 
SACO NM Me ME AGU an. 5 Ais. 5 ook cap Sete in eels bee ee ad 0 40 20 00 
Ham, smoked...... OTe ee ers ee 8” a a ee 50/9 0 50 25 00 
TB VC RR i a's so v4 a hiss tise a eee SNe es oe Rk ee 745 ia 0 20 5 00 
Wisi (Oren ee oes che coke oOo ck ree ele cee Seen 1 a 0 20 2 00 
Upocgen Oo 17 rec Crrne ra”. | ans taleme gape) ws AY 10 “ 0 20 2 00 
Win CIMORCGNOOIC, O60 v..cccss<on.ok seenemeen esther 16.5 0 20 2 00 
Tite Sra end tS... 050% 5sn's += Some Ree mee a oie aa 10 “ 0 35 3 50 
CEH Gr rye tal G40 BG ano cohsa in:o.'0. 40.9 spins ala ecasbee Geena louacoinacemsaticle Me 1 ee |e 2 50 
ys) 8 Se oe nnn NEHER! Mere bee 156 50 
Darry Propvucts, Erc.— 
NTEOE, SUSE Vi yas oc x ncaa Bcieia o's 's orp « bio aaah ak Re 75 Ib 0 45 33.75 
PUNE AGE,  OCCAINORYS 5 nc.cAe 2 Oe ass «+ «so oes Re ee Ti e 0 50 37.50 
COCKG, Of, oc css abae ee a6 owe cee n ta eee 10. 0 33 3 30 
BN sc cre 6's ith a xis oe VCO ote « 01s 6 as ale Oe 730 qt 0 12 87 60 
eos, fresiinee rs, os <odn one ee ted so wc concn: aie eee 50 doz. 0 45 22 50 
Hers. cooking oOb6. ic ec.cin sche cts ces oek bau ane: eee ee 50° “ 0 35 17 50 
Les eee. phan ate: Stes ec kecae wrote w, ert sete tc 25 Ib. 0 25 6 25 
Dota. oc sc ccdacak acs occ ces dis 0's vleMimpiels © oteetee a lis « » + och ieeiae tae nnn 208 40 
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YEARLY BUDGET OF EXPENDITURE FOR AN AVERAGE FAMILY OF FIVE WITH AN 


INCOME OF $1,750.00 


Foops—Concluded 
Item Quantity Price 
per Year 
$ cts 

Breap, CEerzEALs, Erc.— 

Rarer TutGOMEANOAIT) .. 2 is ok dob oe secs ke cdbrcrcsoreeseers 500 lb. 0 07 
ee ee ne Ore Ae? SP Suc ny BOOS ee ee et ees ooo yA is 0 20 
SAMY IPGMO MRM aTO fl Ei easeaace secre arbeeeeerries L0G -* 0 05 
Migue wudlowwoeat, O66... ..fu dls ss seeereciee Scipio Pore ay 0 05 
ete cy TES OS GES Sy eS IRIS AS teeta ga aren a ee ar Bl eg 0 05 
ce oe gate ule a eh, SEGURA No SORE IME idiom sige drape gi rae As ake 0 05 
Pa eal els adie ARAM Rta iy! aa i ah nee need ae amare as Raper yt 1G; * 0 10 
se pia eo Retr RRS TSE oo WEAN a eit 0 10 
Se ec dalled Ae 6 CUERGUIRIES 2 55 Binsly hts coe Rae ae Na a y Saag 0 10 
ete ere eee ae cr rec ee re eae Was 0 10 
on canta at iar BCAA a MRO ARO BOLIC ICA BOC SCIOTO SESE RIOT Sa (ESE PRS NSERS TP aE ara 

VEGETABLES— 
co Eo Aisa at hequistcititien Bae aeieaeuien AA gan yhtleal ae Sette am Ab er mA a 8 bags 2 00 
LL) GTA epee ROE Re Rate BiB. te tats ue tear Ge neRPR LT Ay GA ead 10 lb. 0 08 
i ns ogee ant Srehgt ARE ND oe SRE ehramadear aia lacie AE Ora aloe ARR Fg 1 bush 0 50 

EEO Lia rot gS cca Seals lite RI? eeinacetlne PH ee NA Ph lag ela 1 pk. 0 75 
OB ES es thence ER Ss) eneeaaeenen dane a imo ae ie cera 1 pk. 0 75 
rere hee. ee ee pee. | ee ete ere crt tts 12 head 0 05-0 10 
op LS RH ws oop tesiaaa cealee, Wanee Rec helei eRe Deli 74 RARER: GR aS hehe ame 25 lb ber Ts 
pe OO Sy a AR IR) Se ies Ale lla lines 5 Aion aes eben 24 cans 0 15 
ae eR ere oe id lle eel eee et ete ckeebee eels pi Nias 0 18 
DP I SG ole Relies Alm aati ie lariat ae 2a 0 16 
CBE cette. he ithe ge Meets TAR GREG I Tide LR, lel cardi: 1 i duc siete tan aie ea 1 igs 0 25 
Se i tes grew sie ype tek Coie it saa alediel 7 Sie deal ae AMA, 10 per cent 

OF RDEV le crs coe et 
eR ere. sans Se ee eR OREM ss See eee The vice Mae te ewe oe mne 

Frvuits— 
me er coke OF DUS... coe Sek eo eee eee eee ee bee eee et 2 bush. 2 00 
rer DOr Gal oo5. ee eee eee eee teks 8 gal. 0 25 
Ley PO I AER lc lg ie i eel ee 10 lb. 0 20 

er rene Ot i Rm te eee eet 1 0 15 

SE SN scaly diy - Saget Deegan GRR GR A Alea 20 Si Aiello olin lee ea 15 0 18 
CoTPAnts: tee le J Raetrsabacgs See Mahe pede ab Ang ee eae Pik et awh ae LA ia 0 18 
PAR OOtE BLO. er i re ae See Sete eee syse tess 25e* 0 22 
Rirrereratiger  Pacnes, OG. . sc. so. eet robes. eee tbc et 30 cans 0 30 
peererees fresa ror CANNING. O60... 045. 56 8 es 25 per cent 

OFS DOVE? 5 Toute tee 
1 LON Ts Ns 9 es Ae aR ee i a ard ee A ae 2 Re Soe ie Achy Sion 

Suqgar, Erc.— 

(SEIS a2 eo MM Mca i Ae, a Pale ee a Seo AA art 250 Ib. 0 08 
BORD ie a RMR. SOI SoC AM ih ieee aed aaa ein RAED a Pe 7 ale 0 073 
Dey er te oe, Pobre ce pe bh egg eg epee se tee 3 gal 0 90 
VES tie let Sa ie) SA 2S Sie a oe ae een er keraia de t 2 lb. 0 123 
TE PE MR ah ts eieetae oc Chae t 3k cholo) habe bee teen nO se 0 25 

LS Fl iceenk ait Aer GRii Pe siete Solidi ah ail diel dig edited anid i bbe dred at phat | Saeed din gil 

Tra, Erc.— 

Ee oP rn a este tts. aeeewebstrssesecirssi ck tekst 13 lb. 0 55 
neti were nh er ees eS tve er reese eset s eet stt ths tae 0 60 

eee RRS SuPer oe ESR ERAT EAS ese Tete he 107 * 0 50 
ener Oe ee Meee entre teestasssssa sists ye 0 25 

ee te eee oe ns eam se eke ers ott: ae ee eee es Tcl ee ce aaa ces 

ConpiMEnts, Etc.— 

et fe aaa ee nee uk os eR ere Cates srs i sasa see teathases aed: 1 gal 0 50 

a ME ere eee 2 ores ASE 52S SPS EASES SPSS RES GEES 10 lb. 0 04 
eels Fy oe i See ee err ene eee eee ee ee 0 50 
Rmeatis Ol GATEAT 6 5 5.6 ates otece's Potine Os Puedes eR Cee eee ey Yad 0 60 
OOS EEGG ( Nge S QS oe! Re are aa ar eee Dn en aps: 0 10 
Bet CAE RAUT AY OE Oe since bs pests i bea teaasaeedeébudeaias DO per cent. eres 


Total 


wi Sie, 00 9 COs © © 6b 60'S 16 6.6 6 © € 6S 0 0 © 60. 0 6 6 0 6 6 6 0 8 ve 6 6 6 ove © 6 fe ue 5 6 be 6 6 eae ene ele 2 6 ake a0» 


Cost 
per Year 


$ sets. 
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Fur, AND Ligut 


Item Quantity Price 
per Year 
$ cts 
MAT GET REG io eciar Seal csr pies ece: se Bnei es ood aR Ae 6 tons 18 00 
Wome bitum NOUS ......6«.obeeie.s.. eS rns ahha 5 A ee 1 ton 10 00 
ee PO 7 A | es “ae Pane: eae trw ars comm aire ere mc cio 4 cord 12 00 
pcs SEE & a ne arte |.) . eee ene rar ae et ee es Lak 10 00 
uc! on es Be ne Orn: i Pitan rane enn ines CneNe a es sare ara h 1 gal. 0 30 
Wiettric light andieas.... 1.6... UR da eda ccs cee beeen uns 0055495 Spee tanned ope 
PAmps and electricisupplies. . .. ...:... Seeds aoisa.4,50.0:% beeen 5) yj aio. eit knees laeetatatehae tf a a este 
FAROE sooo gcse Be cos ov, op Sato aust Pey-osichar 6s nits Sp 88h Sy pty BE Rh oH BARGES LOVELAND SIG oh Ove ec aL 
CLOTHING 
Man— 

VOT COAG to a te ne ead ae ADEE Se A es Se Rae. > 4 30 00 
COAL. +0. cn ee ee ee ee ae eb ANS Shae meme e ed bare memes 4 15 00 
Ee ee een a me TAT ee ke cne es medi nate ere 4 30 00 
SUECHISGIG. SCE ee a cer be de teal eter eet tone nee 1 pair 5 00 
PECRUCE COAG. Co TCR CS cE yk ae ee erect aalte caer oat. 5 2 50 
SP CLAUG eee ae ee at ta tet ae cc uma tie 2 pairs 2 00 
SNe A OLMEE en e Si en, ant, BEER Ce eos eke ce «oe eee: 1 50 
Sitter GOCmecr ee. Seon Va eee tee ty alls Sees 1 2 00 
Diack Sune muaexed, CLC)... we cme Mee ne. civca cies 5 oes 4 pairs 0 65 
Saonme ipl eneniiiere, etc... ON. fae teen ts sect ht) 2 eee Hadas 0 60 
StS iS Ht EAM ELON) OU 05 ins on peo eaetedt eh ioscan cng he coker elaine y Bond 0 35 
AIRCREW OAM WHILOD oe: Sk up cence Be Re nine wd falas ¢ Sees 1 suit 3 00 
Pi nderwear-samimer 8... peer Cee ete eae a. ae eee ) Sih 1 50 
NIG IPESTIT OR, Foo rs cca Gh & uu «5 soa: ARE NS CARAS ck Oe 1 1 50 
EL DREN ROO: CUR ys obs oie ain shoo ile Aaa ae eos oz MEER + «5 ol Sree 2 1 50 
LENG Rakes lt ee ek MR eS See. | Bert: 2 pairs 4 00 
IPS OG TOP EE RES. se ic 0 oe aa Wee. « kos Sees 1 pair 6 50 
Ohta Tense ese ier te en's ce rape cal eae th meee rinies oe eh pa maa 1 esa? 1 25 
TCR ALC PORES oh, 5 ch die eae eR oC ERECT SE ae Or on hak mates 4 4 00 
SD SUCCES Sere ds So 5. Ba 2 ce DS Meco es a Ses ce eae heieaune 3 1 50 
Se OE KEES Gs... Eocene eared SR ae Os Pe ews. Oates 1 0 50 
Pores wrk eee. ee eer eee mere Co.) eee 1 pair 1 75 
LIGVES. WOT eINOr LINGO ac. clas maa tee Woe She Oe ek sce ae : 1 50 
CUCM 1 TERRE. 3 SES aa.) sna Mam Be ereigts So Bee eho. <lsie o Rechecoane | 0 75 
STATENS Sey 1s co SER es aga Pee Re eek Sea Re es CROSSES 6 0 25 
UAT RP CRA CLS Re fia tue ha cole nn EE Pelee bos SENOS ye 6 0 15 
BGR ies Come sii kee ce eens Be Geen eae Ones ou, RESETS 4 a & Per CONG tau .cen ce ee: 
PREY a Rs tA ie Soe ARTE ERLE ee ee EES Pe Pee RT este 

Woman— 
aT: hk 5 Poeemt tee es, ote Ai este, te gee Lawes A aes KER SAR 2 30 00 
BALL COR Grin FERS CLI. SH ion" vere xeon soe Sak eS ce Chas Se 4 15 00 
CME cc et), Se en a er ae crn eee ice ol eee 4 30 00 
CTE 1) Se, Sanne | abl Ma Men earevinnerensine- (fcc ees ie tay 2 1 25 
SS WORT US ne RE Parca saa has ws sR AN lot" hd ds oe are oh oh 1 4 00 
MO MCTH PEC OLOUTOGS ©. loacst as 5 Ghia Genet onto ‘scar ane ig IMR RIN ior 1 2 50 
RNG Fens re W OLLO NS... bc... nannton wehen dicen serie sb aaa oe 1 1 25 
IV STORE ORMOS 02 Vee icsy Sih ss cicaro + a7 he Glee MRM a eR ORT 2 1 50 
PA PTONS ATI GTCEENI Ss ss oh a sian as bed dn ee eee SE ANA ene eae 5 yds 0 25 
COKE eee sts SUS, cb. Bho dh een Ge Ohio KOR Lae RRR LSS 1275 
SS UCPe RATES ACEO i Soin o.%s ns 10's Seba aon ale Glace Wares Au Madele, aloha Oke 4 pairs 0 75 
LOC KID OR OUI OPse te). & cx bisa ¥. Atria VAR ERR WiGkt s reeineaatulcen Deas 0 65 
RIOOIWOAH SMIUSOr ae.’ ois cathe. « dea vy anh opal alae ad ene 1 1 50 
Under wean seamen, -fae. denen. cae Se a ee 1 1 00 
Nawateowns, tianhel Nieterialee.... 4.5 Sa eacwanhinc ads eeaateweeee 3 yds.: 0 35 
MATEO WIE, COLOOH ITIAECEIAIG sc6. .. 45 «doc co wale was oc & wa ee ha 0 30 
| a ee? eee e eh aes oy ek. 1 pair 7 00 
BOGS 3: CSR As oc e's 0% Pitan RRs vba ‘0 ein atcha aaa Wier te : a 5 00 
SC ee ee, Oe’ A nee ie eet AION! TR eS es 3 00 
ND DOTS. igi. 64. Go bee oI hose 4 ae ee | a 1 00 
EESt, DAATOPIAIS ACEC « 5.6.0) cc's at ae apes oss less wtb oo lace eles MRR aL eee ote one Coan als ae 
IOVS “WOOMEN GS. 2 5 Ache wc eB oe stoun scores aoc nee ae ee 1 pair 1 00 
oves,. light: . cc..ianetbe at Adee AYRES aaha wn ose a weit s Sete hs 1 25 
POLO Oe cone x «0 awe RIOTS A a avo Peewee. 0 oe 20 per Cents. <2... 4.1m 
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YEARLY BUDGET OF EXPENDITURE FOR AN AVERAGE FAMILY OF FIVE WITH AN 


INCOME OF $1,750.00 


CiorHiIne Concluded 


Item Quantity Price Cost 
per Year per Year 

$ cts. $= ets. 

Boy—l1 Tro 13 YEars— 
OO a SARA Os Oe ne ee ee ee 3 15 00 7 50 
STMT PET oP A RR 65K NSN us in silo cane te obo ME Cala botealtetn Fa Rova fs avn ora dh on 1 15 00 15 00 
PER SN VRS I oe SE Moana nue 4 SGM IS Woda fe Sa Be Milde a Coe tae le Sdn cobagetehe 1 pair 3 00 3 00 
Pr nOM EE RAO ATTN S att «, avs toc te Sines GANAS Gi ee etwas i Be 1 50 1750 
SO OE Ss a ae en ee tae ok ae ee ree eee 3 2 50 1925 
i em MCRTDTE LLCS VIOTE NASA Mee chou 8a 4 'n stabs talon’ a ste totale Wie 's Wat W'klads Mate $ 2 00 1 00 
RS IEE a WADCOP: Vie BiG 15905 6% rte ete oo 3s ew Uh BWM ICS 4 pairs 0 75 3 00 
SNRG 00 ESTATE Se, Ua gc Des 0 50 1 00 
arm AE TEREST Ty, «Paes iT cee oiale ore sie nc «So siete 8 ws ate 04s 1 suit 2 00 2 00 
Waeememeat, uitniiet te Bei oiatene oh Fe so kos pone aye sce ae i 1 50 1 50 
hs a he Recs dis heeds Rade anal tt ecel ace 2 0 90 1 80 
SN ae 5 ei iS sso agi, dar + cgrusntinne 2 pairs 4 00 8 00 
Os CRB E Seco dcneaealh gta live rer dad telat gl lly Ail ela RATA rer bps Si 3 50 
ORAL TE Ne ghee spade. age desdin hinge ce Min ngs 1 0 60 0 60 
SAE Oe is PIL OL. URE EN ee clas ieee ee ao oe RE 1 0 50 0 50 
MECN ON Co aN Lig ora one aaa ou gains ORR! 1 pair 0 75 0 75 
RS emEraCG ChE ae: L. Gin ok Wonks Bae EARS, Se 2 0 85 1 70 
Ce I AR, os ck aes RAC Ue Hig ua nea eae caine 6 0 20 1 20 
Nee ple res Serra <r gg a Re a ie a re 1O“percent||. 2205 ARP 5 50 
RS yn ky, I MUO cae ar SR <1 AN ee OPS | cc Ce PR a a a 60 30 

Gir1i—7 To 10 Yrars— 
Om TR ea w'cic tee ches 0s tices REMADE EO death We 1 10 00 10 00 
Rr aa 5 6 2 cus. 7,0 > 9 SE Ske os ROR 2 3 00 6 00 
TET Be OS Re Oe ee ake ae ee CD 1 2 00 2 00 
TER AS eee, i. d sks sw beeen bos opis A dcunen Sas 6 yds.* 0 30 1 80 
Be ORES GR OE, eos a anh ae ob ew agetodig ded. s ; 4 00 2 00 
Peecrore Riven OO OUTRO MatCTIAl . .. ..5- 4i:sss esse oe pdiedidis cope ee 4 yds. 0 35 0 53 
ieee tree WING POALCTIAL. ©, soe copiers erge ss sepwarrrnnss’ Sanlol 0 30 0 45 
Oe TEE GH oe DS ree s Cem cc nl Serna. Senn 3 yds. 0.25 0 75 
ST SS Ana SS ea Oe A lett AOC eee ane Ll 1 pair 0 75 0 75 
RMU ERC eg es ihe gc Sateen awwewreeess 3 pair 0 35 0 53 
re MAO NITE OT irae. LS IE Raise cine weteysieis Divcs's vos 1 suit 1 50 1 50 
NE ECA ION eco ee ees eS oe oie w wis 14“ 0 70 1 05 
PeeamO ate IaMNC LOL LO a0, | cue Ue: si nite o sala-Gectais ole cece ones 24 yds. 0 35 0 88 
Nightgowns; white, cotton materialS:..0... Cotta te ee ee 24 “ 0 30 0 75 
nee ee Ae ete he cit ecbeaw mada coe vas 2 0 25 0 50 
or ee nn va wmenne debs cvevess 1 pair 4 00 4 00 
SOS Sonal ee ne Sp fs kee Ol eee ake 2 00 2 00 
eRe, etre ee rr natirinen cf bee oes obs Dia 0 95 1 90 
NE rere ye re Oe ee Es cs mous med me ose ae 1 2 00 2 00 
DEC PT ey oe NMA CT oT OAT 1 1 00 1 00 
RS ee Me ear ee a oe cease on « spats ode beset PO per Cent |. cs ar as ee Sos 4 00 
. J 
OER Nida | SI, a CE RY SOs aS TSC RAP aA) CORRE ON ROE cae 44 39 

*Dresses, ginghams, etc. 

Cuitp—4 To 6 YEARS— 

(Se conde: ~ Beta LN RES aa I de ond he eg i a i aR ar I 3 10 00 5 00 
Pres riSiitt Winter irl: ofa. sidced ee ORLA! sl. AR ade 1 5 00 5 00 
2 SRS STS es a RSET es Se ae ene a AEM re a: 2 2 1 00 2 00 
re ook ee wip ti cars seine) ee cane ops 2 0 75 1.40 
eee Sail. 6... RNIOU. Ne 8. A 1 1125 P25 
UR ES OMe ke Eee. tte lees sacle eee we AEMAL oats 2 0 50 1 00 
NN ee a sR sins oc utgn sn ols ss Meee 9 oe ate 4 pairs 0 35 1 40 
Dightgowns, flannelette material. 0. oe. OL 4 yds. 0 35 0 53 
RPO ES COLLON TUATCTIAIS: «fe cc-toisiee ss vinis pod cass spececeens - “ 0 30 0 45 
en PU a RR ee a we w cheeks 4 pairs 1 50 6 00 
Ree erate tak. tess O10 Sot ee aM 0 90 0 90 

BADs iss > OT CLET EL A ty. os aot os EEG oA tare. Gt Be 1 0 50 0 50 
ee oe wlan od Kipralapneg Oh x pminaiot 1 0 75 0 75 
NPT. CPOVED oF RN te eee ise lu ael neste nicencees 2 pairs 0 30 0 60 
nciriad. 4716975. Siva. 130k. OO. WEE Y.09. BOL... Jet Sipericent ROARS. 10.3 1 25 

Ore caters Meh. cate Eee er ohare Re AG liners © Ack md ae alerts OF econ & 28 13 
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SUMMARY 
Items . Cost 
per Year 
$ cts. 
Foop— 
NeAte-amU Mell: cite ett cer eee oct oe cee mee cee ae rete en reonieee et te) at a 156 50 
MVAIUY DLOOMOUS, COC. 6. dia eid ccd inc ss chines om oe ave hem © oe. b ¥ bia aisle ale oy 6/albmereseie acsiou che ate ane 208 40 
SPORT COTERIS,.. COC. oo ln sncipcis's pc olew sj cee abe canes oes cals se bls eee ooo ee coe 53 45 
Viegeta bles 0 Gl... iwc cc core tees eh tbe bah susie Schl sui Nkls st \ ue niet sn | ota 42 21° 

TU VES score clots Shas alo b Neo oie b eb cles a bialate ‘e's "Ghee oMaMalateMere ate totale tetatate tS te % tatatstafod ats 7sall 1.8 es eee 385 50 
UDA CUCU oe coc as cate c on 0 ete doe b lute Toss lo 0% Siete e's o's 's 'W le 'o.ts o's fo ote lao S eetteta ahs entation 29 45 
OA OUC rida Pius « vce ee doce does owt s ob 'e's ut ole u's alatel %0's's le b's eet lary E's SOAR one his eae eee 21 20 
CFODAPMIECN ESO EC ioe xs o'le bss oc e's «4s « b's 'o'o's's a t'a'p'e's > US sty cu bielee e's "> Ge eens elephant 4 75 

551 46 
Cirorninc— 

ADS sec ew Mel eae ES eee Se eRe POW CORN TRUS OTC O ER TTS STE CORE OP ee 90 65 
Woman....:... ee Pee eres ee ee es Le te RRR ee ee 97 25 
IBOS=— 11-13 LN, Sse: vines aeaie nS Oe Roe o ben Wes RNR IR Rs NNO oo yh rte wr en 60 30 
Girl 7 LOE, ee en 8 ec oe So bean bee ERM TN SS EES GS 5 O46 GDS SS 4% 655 MEE aan ee 44 39 
TTI 4-6. coins c feces ccc sade s butte webs CRN SE ES UES LENE 5% 0544504 5 Lie een eee 28 13 

320 72 
FOUBLAAND “LAGHTs icon ce aI IO, ded ca bc ccd ba 50's bea N ES Tes cs Es RSS EEE DOE 147 05 
FE NN tiie oid ard cee 'e Ge 0 Sone /o oo Spe ile blore ce Wetk Siok wets a BMI ie dat nis ois aes Oe 330 00 
MisceLLANEOUsS— 
MUM itUTe ane TUTRISHINGS......4-.5 es as 48 244 5 ek 45 8 ROSA eas CARRS SESE SEES EE te 100 00 
TCAD VdenGist: Cte... Hos... pais Peed stub S45 454445900 40.4 RRR ERE OER CREE Shee 75 00 
Ti suPaTiea ey: on sre can cee Mee Sus AAR DER ROSESE LSU LS UNSEEN SSSR Oe eb ORE EERE ene 50 00 
Contributions, dues, etc... .... cee. 6 o45a ess ek bes DERE SRS V iL EER CSE SESE SD bo5n bE OEELS Ee 35 00 
Hadvcation; Feading, etc)... 60 OW. Bea cece kee 55 654 ERO 4 3548 bk Ue kses es eee ee 25 00 
Cleaning supplies, toilet articles, etc..............0005. SUEREDER SDB T OS EE OEE RT en eee ee 35 00 
Orthion. eres has ca he eS ec eee Eh ca ek ea Reds Ob tee eebaia sce bne 25 eee tee eee 50 00 
PO sv cistn stn cs SUL BAG oo Gwe ba eae 51k ee dia bees eee ee 370 00 
TER AND POUAUNS Weil dices aise cece cc Sbewds cee Fem s Wes SE E4 551 TE th EERO E EDEL URES eee 1,719 23 
MEMORANDUM 


CHANGES IN RATES OF WAGES AND COST OF LIVING IN GREAT 
BRITAIN SINCE 1900 


In his book on “ Poverty, A Study in Town Life,” published in 1901, Mr. 
Seebohm Rowntree, giving the results of a study of living conditions among 
the poor in York, stated that 21s. was the minimum on which an average 
family (stated by him to be man, wife, and three dependent children) could live. 

For 1914, in a book on “‘ Human Needs of Labour,” he estimated 35s. was 
the minimum for a family and 20s. for a single woman; a higher standard 
than he estimated for York in 1901 as the change in the cost of living was 
calculated by Mrs. Frances Wood to be in the period from 1900 to 1912 about 
seven per cent. 

Statistics of wages and prices prior to 1914 were rather irregular. The 
accompanying table summarizes the available figures of a continuous nature, 
giving British Labour Department figures on wages and Mrs. Frances Wood’s 
calculation of changes in the cost of living covering food and rent only, for the 
city of London. No official figures for more than food were available. The 
average increase in clothing, fuel, etc., was assumed to be about the same as. 
for food and rent. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF CHANGES IN THE COST OF LIVING IN GREAT BRITAIN 
1914 AND 1920-1925 


Cost of Wage ‘*Real’’ 
Date living rates wages 
(a) (b) (c) 

JRE ne sk. ERM cats, RE. Aes vase k sesh 100 100 100 
LD og eae, Fah Gee oe od Dee e ta gets ohiaee es se eR 269 276 99 
Dees res eerie es Pe ewe Ce TET RT ETS Oe 8 199 223 121 
ee ey ee OES 5 0 oon 5 o.2 sUhaue @ Pinsie, «oS 8 nee we 180 178 102 
Deer wee FOO ss Peete 8. Oe SERB RA ROL Ce. | 177 173 99 
J Ua Oa ees © ERIM iyccs che HAN De sin va clube tits tine Sa OTH» eth 169 179 105 
DG Rc ee est OG coc cob ok dbhiw aids cle Sods coin ot ec teaches 181 179 99 
SURG 1 ad Eee ae bea eds oo Oe ee ae Oe a 172 181 105 
Tice. Ome ads. Case seid Se Fee. isthe SoS s. ocae ber weet 177 181 102 


(a) Index Number of the Ministry of Labour. 
(b) International Labour Office: calculated from British official figures. 


(c) Calculated from above by International Labour Office to show relative purchasing value of wages 
year to year as compared with 1914. 


CHANGES IN THE COST OF LIVING AND IN WAGES, THE UNITED KINGDOM 1900-1923 


Me Wages 
Index Minimum y 
Index average 
Tiegh renmifed in | number of weekly 
Year living, food | each year to “Doite ee ba pap of 
and rent, | equal 2is. in | y, A nici “O74 A Sa vit 
London (i) 1900 ingdom (?) _principa 
railways (8) 
s. d s. d 
MCU OE, te cs). sa wrstaikd os es oes a 100 DX aie: 100 25 02 
LOC een err ee er stort tines coors 100-3 21. 98-50 25 0 
TOR Zr rece. 1a 2). sis oe. Pape S aie se we 101-0 21 2 96-96 24 114 
[OR ee oes 5 a Sars why Sci ramie ei aa oles o 8 101-2 21 3 96-21 24 104 
VOR ee er ts mee otis Side woes 101-8 21 4 95-56 25 0% 
DOr. Beh eens te. Sern ebins Mout eaerie: Sx 0). 102-6 21 6 95-94 25 34 
Bh 0) 0" ie Sad get RRR Se. Spe eae ate 102-3 21 6 97-60 O57 
TRO ee ee eee oe Fe TEP IASG oe 102-1 21 4 101-79 25 9 
OOS ee aa as eo he. Stas dead as Vek s 104-1 21 9 100-97 25 0 
1 DD a ee a fae, 0.8 SAO SN ieee Cae 104-8 Me oe 99-41 25 4} 
191 Gees oe OTANI edn PORES EE EEO dts 105-2 22: 99-70 25 9 
1B BE el. cavers - dakhels « 9 fiona as 105-8 22 2 99-83 26 8 
1 OTe Pee, A Shs s SoM be dees eco es 107-0 22 6 102-46 27 44 
15 TUR ct den SOOT Pita ela Ribey penile tr 27 112 


(1) Mrs. Frances Wood, Royal Statistical Journal, December, 1913. 


(2) Labour Department of Board of Trade; Building Trades, Coal Miners, Engineering Trades and 
Textile Trades. 

(3) In 1913, wages in building trades ranged from 6d. per hour for labourers up to 8d. and 10d. for skilled 
workers such as carpenters and bricklayers respectively. At 48 hours per week the full time weekly 
earnings would be 24s. for labourers, 36s. for carpenters and 40s. for bricklayers. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF RATES OF WAGES AND COST OF LIVING IN 
CANADA, 1901-1925 


Wages Cost of 
living 
d S fodlityel 
Year Build- wy Electric team ood, fuel, 
ing ee ae Rail- Rail- oe Average rent, 

Trades . 2 ways ways & clothing, 

sundries 

1901... 60-3 68-6 60 0 64-0 70-8 82-8 67-8 70 
1902... 64-2 70-2 61-6 68-0 73-6 83-8 00-2, | She saGl 
ot LS ea ears Ae aa 67-4 73-3 62-6 71-1 76-7 85-3 (pie a: ae a 
R004. 25.5... 1B. 69-7 75-9 66-1 73:1 78-6 85-1 74:8 |20GE. Sant 
BUOD sco ds so 73-0 78-6 68-5 73°5 78-9 86-3 76:5 79 
1906... 76:9 79-8 82-2 75°7 80-2 87-4 78-7 83 
UU Poissons Sek Perea 80-2 82-4 78-4 81-4 85-5 93-6 83-6 ¢0 
OS es i ciese Cito ws Midis 81-5 84-7 80-5 81-8 86-7 94-8 85-0 85 
ROOD VR Ro cee 83-1 86-2 83-4 81-1 86-7 95-1 85-9 86 
FOROS LS RAY RE 86-9 88-8 87-7 85-7 91-2 94-2 89-1 $0 
1907 90-2 91-0 91-6 88-1 96-4 97-5 92-5 91 
BORD a « se eee 96-0 95-3 96-0 92-3 98-3 98-3 96-0 97 
1918... 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100 
Wee cs ct en ae 100-8 100-5 102-4 101-0 101-7 101-9 101-4 102 
1015 101-5 101-5 103-6 97-8 101-7 102-3 101-4 102 
1916 102-4 106-9 105-8 102-2 100-9 DLIe7 105-7 110 
1917 109-9 128-0 111-3 114-6 110-1 130-8 117-5 133 
1918 125-9 155-2 123-7 142-9 133-2 157-8 139-8 154 
1919 148-2 180-1 145-9 163-3 154-2 170-5 160-4 169 
1 Rit 8 ee ee 180-9 209-4 184-0 194-2 186-6 197-7 192-1 195 
1921 170-5 186-8 193-3 192-1 165-3 208-3 186-1 168 
a. a ae a 162-5 1 aa 192-3 184-4 155-1 197-8 176-8 153 
DODGEM Ps SS, Gear 166-4 174-0 188-9 186-2 157-4 197-8 178-4 154 
1OFG8 Sarees his 169-7 175-5 191-9 186-4 157-4 192-4 179-3 152 
TO 2 ues hee exis. 170-4 175-4 192-8 187-8 157-4 165-1 174-8 154 


HovusgE OF Commons, 
Turspay, May 18, 1926. 


The Select Standing Committee on Industrial and International Relations 
met at 11 a.m., the Chairman, Mr. McIntosh, presiding. | 


The CHarRMAN: If the hon. members will come to order, we will proceed. 
We have Miss Gould of the Research Department of the Canadian Brotherhood 
of Railway Employees with us this morning, and I presume it is the wish of the 
committee that we continue the evidence we were dealing with last week. I 
will ask Miss Gould to take the oath, and then we will just go on with the 
meeting. 


Margaret 8S. Gouup called and sworn. 


By the Chairman: | 
Q. Last week we had Mr. Bolton launch into his subject, and as he went 
along, we interrogated him, and unfolded the question before the committee. 
Will you proceed?—A. Mr. Chairman and members: I understand what you 
want this morning is a report of the investigation of the cost of living on the 
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basis of a family budget. In this regard, I am in rather a happy position because 
for the Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Employees Research Department, for 
the past year I have been travelling from coast to coast in Canada, pricing-the 
cost of living, but not in the way it has been done in Canada before. In order to 
arrive at the cost of livi ing in Canada, we had to determine what standard of 
living should be the basis of our investigation. We know that standards of 
living are as wide in range as the incomes of groups of people. Sometimes, if you 
walk down the wards of the city you find some families trying to exist on a 
dollar a day, or fifty cents a day; on the other hand, you pick up the weekly 
paper and find where a debutante pays $6,000 to $12,000 for a coming-out party. 
I submit the living standards to-day depend on the amount of money available. 
So we had to determine what should be a reasonable basis from which we could 
find out what it costs a workman and his family to live. 

Can we say that the standard of living should be in accordance with what 
people have to pay? There we had to go into a rather exhaustive and extensive 
study as to what other investigators found regarding living standards for a 
workman and his family. That took me, before I went out on the trip, into a 
reading course as to what other countries have done, and I found in my reading, 
first, that the family budgets I studied, or the studies of the cost of living, can be 
divided into three distinct groups. First, investigation that is carried out by 
governments. They can be dated back, perhaps, before the beginning of this 
century, but the intensive activities on the parts of governments really began 
during the war, when the cost of living rose so high, and changes in it had to be 
noted quickly; so that most governments made studies of the cost of living, and 
most of them, especially the United States, adopted the method of studying 
same, through the collection of family budgets; accounts from families as to 
what they earned, and what they spent, and through that, they were able to find 
out what people were spending on the items under examination. They had 
- no interest in determining whether a family had a proper or decent standard of 
living, as we call it. They wanted simply to find out what the changes were in 
the prices of the items which they bought from time to time. Now, the second 
class is the study made by sociologists, primarily people who lived and worked 
in settlement houses—settlement houses in the United States and England are 
houses in the poorer sections of the cities, perhaps the poorest—and their object 
is to give these people bétter visions of what life can be. They have special 
erants for this purpose; and they have clubs for mothers and clubs for fathers, 
and for children, and they show them how they can live better. You probably 
all know of the wonderful work done by Jane Addams in Hull House, Chicago, 
in Tophill Hall in England, by the East Side Settlement House in New York, 
and so forth. In Canada we have some excellent ones. Toronto has some very 
fine settlements that have done splendid work. Settlement workers were 
interested in the standards of living of the people among whom they worked, 
and they made most of the early cost of living studies. Mr. Chapin, a social 
worker in New York, Mrs. Moore on the west side of New York, Mr. Rowntree, 
who is not a social worker but a social investigator, has made a study of the 
poor in York, Eng.; Mr. Booth, who made a classical study of the poor in 
London, and others. Most of these studies were to find out how people lived, 
and what it cost them to live in their own fashion. From that, they gradually 
developed a standard of how people ought to live. From finding out how people 
lived, from taking a certain group of people who had a sufficient amount,—well, 
within their income, or within the area of the locality,—a sufficient amount of 
clothing and food and recreation and education, and so on—in short, the better 
class of family in that locality, was the guide or ideal standard for the people 
who had not as much money to live on. So, there was developed in time what 
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began to be called the “ Minimum of Subsistence ” or the “ Minimum of Health,” 
and later on, when studies began to be made more intensively, more carefully, 
these designations or these names for the different standards began to be com- 
piled and more carefully selected. But the early one was the Minimum of 
Subsistence. Mr. Chapin in New York made in 1907 what is now considered a 
classic, and scientific study of the minimum of subsistence standard. At that 
time he called it the “ Minimum of Health.” He took from, I think, 1,000 
families, their budgets; he appointed special investigators to visit these families 
and have them keep accounts, and he made classifications according to their 
income groups. The family that earned $600 a year he found did not have 
sufficient food, clothing, and so on; they had to get their coal and wood from the 
streets, from railway sidings, and so on; they had to get their clothing as gifts; 
they could not go in for recreation except what they could get for nothing; they 
did not live in houses that would favour their health, consequently ill-health was 
common with them. He found that a family who earned $900 or $1,000 had a 
sufficient amount of food and clothing; they did not have to go to charity for 
clothing; they had a certain amount of furniture which would make home a 
home, and not merely a house or a shelter; he found they could belong to societies 
and churches and labour unions, and keep in touch with their fellow-workmen; 
he found they could go to amusement places and pay for them, and be more 
dignified, and so he gave the standard which even to-day is used by many who 
want to price the cost of hving on a minimum of subsistence basis. Then the 
war came. Up to the war, the scientific budgets such as those prepared by My. 
Chapin and Mr. Rowntree, were used to determine the cost of the minimum of 
subsistence standard of living in mining communities, among unskilled factory 
workers, and so on. There are many books written and compiled for reference 
on these studies. Mr. Nearing has a book called, I think, “Income and the 
Family ”—in which it is pointed out statistically that according to these studies, 
many workers in the States do not have a subsistence level. Later on, when we 
come to the comparisons of the cost of living and wages, I can quote the figures 
in comparison. When the war came it was found that it was almost impossible 
to determine the standard of living according to the money cost. Money flew 
out of all proportion as a means. For instance, sugar was five cents a pound, 
and when it went to ten cents a pound, it didn’t mean anything. The determina- 
tion of the cost of living, er the standard of living in terms of money, was 
almost impossible, and those who made further cost of living studies began to 
figure it differently. They began to ask “ What is it a family needs in order 
to live?” not, how much money does-a family need in order to live? What 
are the human requirements; and not the money requirements; and cost of 
living studies began to be made on a totally different scale. The quantity 
budget came in, which shows there are certain fundamental things a human 
being needs—food, clothing, and shelter. There are other needs which a human 
being who lives in a cultured or civilized society has. For instance, besides 
clothes, food and shelter, there is education, medical attendance, life insurance, 
savings, recreation, and all the rest. How much does a family need in order 
to really take its place in a civilized community? I suppose at first sight it 
seems to a lot of people impossible to determine or measure what a human being 
ought to have. People think that it is not possible to measure style, for instance; 
that it is not possible to measure what kind of a house a person ought to live in; 
that it is not possible to measure what kind of a menu a person ought to have. 
That is not true. There is a great deal of science in the measurement of human 
requirements, and in the arrangement of the details. 


Physiologists to-day can tell us quite accurately, without any vagueness 
at all, what the human body requires in order to have the proper nourishment, 
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in order to build up a better body, according to age, according to sex, and so on. 
Dietitians can inform us quite accurately in regard to food for the body. 


By Mr. Hamilton: 

Q. Taking into consideration the health of the individual?—A, Yes. 

Q. You must have had a perfectly healthy patient before you began to 
figure it. —A. Yes. Experiments are being made, and can be made, according 
to health condition. Tubercular people require more food and rest, than a 
healthy person, so you can make your deductions or measurements quite 
accurately—in fact, without any mistakes whatever. That is, apart from the 
menu. You might have a dinner at the Chateau Laurier and a dinner at home, 
and the dinner at the Chateau will have certain kinds of meat and vegetables 
and desserts, while the dinner at home might have different kinds, and yet 
they would both be ample, and when you analyzed them you would find that 
each had, perhaps not the same, but specific caloric conditions, to meet the 
requirements of the individual. That is, there is no difference in the value of 
the food, but there may be in the choice of its kind, and we have a wealth of 
productions from which people can satisfy their individual tastes. We know 
how much food a human being ought to have in order to maintain himself in 
health, and in efficiency, and for the prolongation of life. Then we come to the 
realm of clothing— 

Q. How did you arrive at that?—A. It was arrived at by the dietitians 
and physiologists— 


By Mr. McMillan: 


Q. You will come to that?—A. Well, I think I will come to it when I discuss 
the report we are using. Now we come to the realm of clothing, and people will 
say “You have a huge area of style; how can you choose what a person ought 
to have?”. That may be. Th@@\is a dress that costs $15 and there is a dress 
that costs $300, and the $15 may be for the same occasion, according to 
the section you live in, but there are fundamental requirements in clothing. The 
human body must have warmth; the human body must be clothed according to 
the culture we live in, or the society or the country in which we live. Such things 
as temperature, call for particular clothing. You must have conventional 
decency; you cannot go around in a gauze dress or with shoes and no stockings, 
or stockings and no shoes, in the winter time, nor can you do so among people 
who are used to shoes. You cannot go around with a lot of clothes on in Africa, 
for instance; so you must have the clothing which gives you the requirements 
of your temperature and your country, and the requirements of the society and 
the conventions of the time in which you live. I don’t think that can be gain- 
said. It was on that basis that we made our calculations. 

Then we come to housing, and here I think there is very little disagreement 
to-day. Housing experts, architects, building laws, and so on, combine to know 
what is healthy. We have prohibitive laws and we have instructive laws; we 
have laws which say you cannot have a house built in a certain way, and there 
are laws which say you must have your house built in a certain way. All a 
question of health. Families must have at least four or five rooms; they must 
have air, and light, ventilation, sanitation, cleanliness; there must be a decent 
separation of the sexes and there must be decent privacy for the family. Now, 
as to the question of decency: there may be a debate as to what we mean by it, 
but I think fundamentally, civilized people do agree on what is decent and what 
is not, on what is healthy and what is unhealthy. There is no disagreement as 
to the requirements of houses. The modern laws tell us what is the basis of 
health. We know how to distinguish between a house in the slums and a house 
which is not in the slums, because we have our basic principles to go on. 
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Then we come to the fourth item, which is sometimes called “ sundries” 
and sometimes called “ miscellaneous’. In that fourth item are the things around 
which really centre the difference between a person living in a civilized com- 
munity, living under a real, healthy, and decent standard, and persons who live 
from hand to mouth, or on a very much lower scale. There is the question of 
furnishings in the home. When you go into a very poor home, you know these 
people are not living in a respectable state; although they may be, according to 
- their standards, or which you have seen in other such places. There are certain 
kinds of furniture they ought to have; there are certain kinds of household 
utensils a housewife must have if she is going to make a house a home; there are 
certain kinds of sundry items such as pictures, rugs and so on, and as far as [ 
found, there is no disagreement among any one as to what the minimum require- 
ments ought to be to turn a shelter into a home. That is the real difference 
between the caves and the homes of to-day. It is what goes into the home and 
what people make of it that makes the home. Then there are the other require- 
ments which we find are necessary to-day—as necessary as food; those are 
medical attention, life insurance, insuring your belongings, recreation which is 
fundamentally quoted by those I have read as paramount in importance to food 
and clothing. “ All work and no play makes Jack a dull boy”. You cannot 
go through life without playing, and playing costs money. There is a 
certain variation in that, almost as much as in clothing. You might spend an 
evening at home, and it would not cost you any money, and you would get 
more enjoyment out of it than at a big ball at the Chateau, which you had to 
pay $50 for. But there are certain fundamentals connected with recreation and 
amusement which can be agreed upon in this country. 


That is the basis upon which budget makers and budget students placed 
themselves when they begin to study as to what ought to be a family budget, or 
what ought to be the cost of living for a family during and after the war. It 
was made easy, as I say, in two or three ways; first, because so many cost of 
living studies had been made by sociologists, showing income groups, and the 
needs of the people; it was therefore easy enough to calculate, with the help of 
dietitians, statisticians, physiologists, sociologists, and people who work among 
families, as to what ought to be a minimum basis. In 1918, on this continent, 
the United States carried out a stupendous undertaking. They made an investi- 
gation into the cost of living in 92 localities, covering 13,000 families. They 
took only the families of wage earners, both industrial and clerical; not those 
who were in business for themselves, and not those who had their living either 
from private income or in any other way but industry. They included all 
comnts in the family. Are you interested in the basis on which they made the 
studies? i aart J 


Mr. McMiuan: Oh yes. 


The Witness: Yes; I think it would be rather to the point. The family 
must be that of a wage-earner or salaried worker, and not in business for him- 
self. These families were representative of wage earners, and a lot of minimum 
salaried workers in that locality. The family must have as a minimum a 
husband and wife, and at least one child who is not a lodger or boarder. The 
family must keep house, and at least 75 per cent of the family’s income must 
come from the bread-winner or others who contribute all the earnings to the 
family’s fund. The family must not have a boarder nor over three lodgers. 
The family must have no subrental other than furnished rooms for lodgers. 
They took a compact family group, in which the father was the bread-winner. 
They sent out over three hundred agents over the country, and collected the 
budgets, the household accounts kept by these families for over a year. When 
they received that data, it was classified according to income groups; $900, 
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$1,000, $1,200, $1,500, $2,000 and up to $2,500. From these income groups they 
were able to determine, according to what the family used and bought, whether 
these families had sufficient food, sufficient clothing, decent housing, and a 
minimum of sundries necessary to live in a civilized community. With the help 
of dietitians, with the help of physiologists, with the help of family experts and 
statisticians, they were able to divide them up, and say that people below 
$1,400 or $1,500—this was in 1918, with the prices prevailing at that time—did 
not have sufficient food, or clothing necessary for decency, or the type of houses 
that they required to live in with decency, or the proper amount of essential 
sundries. From $1,500 to $2,100 these families did have sufficient clothing, 
sufficient food, and so on. They chose 288 families from which the dietitians 
were able to build up a food average consistent with the caloric needs of the 
human being. These families earned from $1,500 to $2,100 per year. This 
was done with every group, and upon this basis they were able to construct 
a most comprehensive budget which they called the ‘“‘ Minimum Budget 
Necessary -for a Worker’s Family of Five.” In that they gave the amount of 
food necessary for instance, not only as to the requirements in calories, but also 
in food values, and at the same time, gave an opportunity for the balancing of 
food, the balancing of menus, and the correct proportion of every requirement in 
sugars, vegetables and fruits, and so on. They did likewise with clothing, and 
divided the budget into the seasons, for a husband and wife and three children. 
I could give you those statistics later on. 

Mr. McMitxzan: J think we got that pretty well last time. 

The Witness: All right, we will exclude that. For a family of five, the 
father, the mother, a boy of 12, a girl of 6, and a boy of 2. They did that with 
house furnishings; from the people who received $1,500 to $2,500 a year, they 
determined what ought to be a decent amount of furnishings in the home for 
a family of five, namely for a living room, dining room, two bedrooms, and a 
kitchen. .These are the minimum requirements. Jrom these also they determined 
what ought to be the minimum expenditure for medical care, dentists, oculists, 
medicines, and so on. 

Mr. Hamiuron: They would not have any wages left after that. 

Mr. McMitiawn: It depends on what they got in the first place. 

The Witness: We can discuss that later. I must point out that I think 
you are getting the idea that this is a theoretical budget. It is not. It is a 
budget of what people were actually using, and what they were paying for at 
that time; as to what it would cost in different parts of the country, was found 
when later repriced at different times of the year. They thus built up the 
quantity budget, as I said. This is what people ought to have; it is not an ideal 
budget; it is merely a necessary budget; it is not what people cannot improve 
upon; it is the bottom level that a family ought to have in order that they do 
not place themselves in danger of physical and moral deterioration. That was 
the assumption; and that was not only the assumption, but it was the proof. I 
think if we took the trouble to read many, many of the books—and I have read 
some—that show the ill effects of the insufficiency of income, you would see just: 
what it means not to have sufficient food, ete. Fortunately, I may say, I did 
have occasion to see that often in practice. For some time before I went into | 
research and cost of living work, I was a social worker in the city of Toronto, | 
and had charge of a Family Welfare Department, which took care of all parts 
of the city. Toronto is a typical industrial city in Canada, perhaps the most 
typical,—together with Montreal. It is an industrial city and workers live there 
to a great extent. There are typical working class sections and typical poverty 
sections. The social worker sees the poverty sections, because she is in a posi- 
tion where she has to deal with those who are down and out, who somehow have 
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lost or missed their step in the race for decent living. I found in hundreds of 
cases which came under my care, and that of my assistants, that there was a 
tremendous connection, a most vital connection between the amount of wages 
received in a family, and the effect on that family if wages are not enough to buy 
the things they need. I found that 50 per cent of the cases which came for 
_ charity were those who were ill, and when I took the trouble to make a digest, in 
most of my families, I found the cause of that illness was not enough food, and 
bad housing. Most of my cases were tubercular, and were undernourished, and 
we all know that many ills come from undernourishment. 


By Mr. Hamilton: 


Q. What proportion of these were found to be intemperate?—A. I would say 
that very few of them, comparatively, were intemperate. Mr. Epstein has 
written a book entitled “ Facing Old Age.” He was Chairman of the Pennsyl- 
vania Commission on Old Age Pensions, and he made an exhaustive study as to 
why people are poor when they reach old age, and he found that among all the 
classifications, only five per cent of poverty in old age was due to imprudence or 
intemperance. ‘That is not a case of guesswork; it is a case of laborious 
statistical research. In my own experience, which is only one of many in the 
country, I found that most of my families were in ill-health or poverty because 
they never had enough to live on throughout the time they were working or 
living. A lot of ill-health was due to occupational diseases. I had one carpenter, 
for instance, who had blood-poisoning. He was compelled to work at every 
available opportunity, and was not in a position where he could take a rest. If 
he had had enough leisure and sufficient air, with a decent house to live in,—he 
lived in a hovel because he had six children, and earned $18 a week—if he had 
been able to go away annually for a few weeks he might have headed off the 
disease which finally resulted in his death, the widowhood of his wife, and the 
orphaning of his children. There is a tremendous connection between the amount 
of wages, and the kind of food and sufficiency of food, the kind of housing, and 
the proper housing of a family. Some time ago a study was made by an organi- 
zation in the States, which pointed out a very close connection between child 
mortality and insufficient or low wages, and maternal mortality and low wages. 
There are two most important points with regard to poverty,—insufficiency of 
food, and improper housing. Of course, improper clothing comes in too, because 
if you are not sufficiently warmly clad in the winter time, you are susceptible to 
tua bronchitis, and you have neglected colds which result in tubercu- 
J losis— 


Discussion followed. 


The Wirness: (Continuing) Another type of family which fell into poverty 
are those which are unemployed a good deal of the time. So that you might 
say that three-fourths of the poor families are suffering the ill effects of poverty | 
simply because they never earn enough to make a sufficient living, and to keep 
themselves in health. Now, I put this forward last to explain that there is no 
vagueness at all in the minds of those who are_making a scientific study of © 
family requirements and family budgets, as to what a family physically needs 
in order to maintain itself on the level of physical efficiency, and conventional 
decency. If you will allow me I will go on to show how we applied this to our 
investigation in Canada. 

The Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Employees were interested for many 
reasons; one of them in establishing a standard for their own employees, and it 
may be of use to others who care to learn by what they have gained. We found 
there was very little in Canada upon which we could go in finding what the cost 
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of living is, or ought to be. Canada has not launched into a study of family 
budgets such as the United States has, for instance. In this respect the United 
States stands out as the most active, and the one who has established from 
authentic sources a method of making these studies. This is being used not 
only by social workers and organizations, in the United States, but was used 
also in the Australian investigation. I think I am not mistaken when I say 
that in reading the records of the Australian Commission on the basic wage, 
they say they were guided very closely in making their own investigation by the 
standard set by the United States investigation of 1918; so that the basic 
requirements of the family as set down by this 1918 investigation, are now more 
or less authoritative, as far as a study of this nature can be, since it is not ideal, 
but merely a rock-bottom level. Not finding sufficient ground to go on in 
Canada, we had to choose elsewhere and we found that, the most fundamental, 
the most satisfactory and the most comprehensive was that set by the 1918 
investigation in the United States; that is to say, the minimum health and 
decency budget necessary for a worker’s family of five. This budget has many 
qualities and necessary quantities of food. They are of the kind that can be 
found in any section of the country most of the year round. And most of our 
products are very much standardized; whether in food, clothing or housing. 
We made certain modifications for climatic needs; for instance, warm clothing 
and more food in the west, and less in the east, and we had to add to the Cana- 
dian budget a cookstove, for either coal or wood, because the American budget 
left that out. Why, I don’t know. I suppose they left a lot of modifications 
to be made by the investigators, according to the locality in which the investiga- 
tion was made. We had very little modification to make in the classes of food, 
such as sugar, dairy products, vegetables, and things of that kind, as they 
could be priced and are used most everywhere. This budget is not theoretical, 
because the items of food were not devised by experts or by dietitians in the 
laboratories; they were taken from the list of foods used by working people 
throughout the country, and amongst the families which were studied. If 
you were to study the list of the food, clothing and:so on, you, would find 
the most common items were chosen most of the time. I do not know 
whether you would be actually calling off the list, but I think a description 
of the budget itself will be sufficient. 5,961 pounds of food, dry weight, per 
year, or approximately 115 pounds per week for the family. About 100 pounds 
per week are articles of food of a more or less staple character, which may be 
purchased at any season of the year. 15 pounds is the variation that may be 
found in different seasons. In pricing that food, I took, of course, the price 
only of the produce in season. I took the kinds of foods that were to be found 
in the locality, and naturally if they were to be found in that locality, the 
family used them at that time. The budget divides the produce into three 
types, summer, winter and year round. That, of course, is merely an arbitrary 
subdivision. If you buy tomatoes in the winter time the price will vary from 
the price of tomatoes in the summer time. When I found myself last March in 
Nova Scotia, and tomatoes were not in season, I did not price tomatoes, but 
chose another vegetable in its place, which was in season. The same with 
clothing. That is also divided into seasons, summer, winter and year-round, 
and the budget gives a minimum of the requirements; merely those things which 
a family would absolutely need to keep itself in decency. The budget merely 
gives the price for the replacement of the clothing, not what has to be paid every 
year for new. For instance, one suit of clothes is given as one-third. That is, 
one suit has to last for three years; one coat to be bought to last four years for 
the wife, so that every three years the husband should buy a suit of clothes, or 
an overcoat, and every four years his wife should buy a coat. The budget in 
clothing is rather meagre, because it does not really allow for anything more 
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than what is considered bare necessities, and does not allow for what is considered 
more or less as style. It does not allow for silks for the wife; no silk stockings, 
but cotton ones; no silk dresses, because this is the minimum of health and 
decency, and a cloth dress, or cotton or lisle stockings are considered to last 
longer than silk,—although silk stockings are not considered a luxury by a 
workman’s wife,—and they do not cost much more, (although you do not get 
silk; you get a concoction that is passed off as silk). 


By Mr. Hamilton: 

Q. But it wears——A. It wears, but we do not include the silk. For the 
children we have clothing that is absolutely necessary to keep them warm, 
and to keep them in appearance among other children at school. I leaned rather 
toward a mixture of wool and cotton in underclothing,-and fleece linings, because 
it gives warmth, and is cheaper and lasts longer in the wash, and so on. There 
is a great deal of sewing provided for in the budget to be done at home. In that 
way a lot of economies can be made. The wife is recommended, by allowing 
for only the price of material, to make up at home, children’s dresses, aprons, 
rompers, underclothing, and so on. There is no provision for extra summer 
dresses, aprons, and so on; so even with the housekeeping for a family of five, 
the wife doing her own shopping, etc., she is still required to make these economies 
by sewing at home. 

Then in housing, I guided myself by the standard requirements for health 
and decency as laid down, and agreed upon by not only experts, but most of us. 
who understand what a healthy standard ought to be. The conclusion is that. 
the housing standard which is to be based upon a health requirement, must 
provide for ample ventilation, light, sanitation, privacy, and proper separation. 
of sexes. That is agreed upon. The factors, of course, that are to be taken into 
account,: are the number of rooms for a standard house. For the average 
standard family, a five roomed house has been taken. You cannot always, of 
course, get a ready made house with five rooms; so in pricing the rent, I chose: 
a house with six rooms, as most houses are built that way, while in some cases. 
I found houses of eight rooms with one or two rooms rented; so the family were: 
using, say, from six to seven rooms. Then, of course, every room must have a 
window. Most houses are built that way. I think there is no disagreement at 
all: to-day that a house which is built for health purposes ought to have a bath, 
ought to have decent water provisions, and ought to have proper drainage and 
water supply, ought to have lighting, ought to have a furnace, and other facilities, 
which would allow the family to keep themselves warm, sufficiently for health, 
and sufficiently for their comfort, and so on. There are certain requirements 
laid down for the size of the rooms; I think most houses are built with a reason- 
ably large bedroom, say a minimum of eight by ten; a fairly large living room,. 
say perhaps eight by twelve; a dining room eight by twelve, a kitchen ten by 
twelve, and so on. . 


Discussion followed. 


The Wrrness: I think we are discussing here the basic require-. 
ments, as to whether people will be able to live upon a certain wage. That 
was what I was speaking of. As to what people do with their money when they 
get it, as to what their individual tastes are, whether they will buy a dress or a. 
phonograph is another matter. I had an experience of five or six years before 
I got my education to this point, in offices, and I found many of the girls with 
whom I worked, would go to work in a $40 dress and eat a ten-cent lunch. 
In order to buy the $40 dress, they would eat a sandwich and drink a glass 
of Coca-cola. There is no doubt that was undermining their health, but they 
considered appearances before health. That is a question of individual educa 
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tion. If we are to lay down a basic requirement for health, our next job wiil 
be to educate people how to use their money. I think we can do that. We have 
done a lot already. 


Now, for the furniture. This furniture budget simply lsts the minimum 
requirements for decency; it lists only those things in a home without which 
you really could not get along. You need tables and chairs; you need a rug 
on the floor, to some extent, no matter how cheap it is. The Bureau discusses 
the need of a rug in this way. The housewife, who has to look after a family 
of five, do her own shopping, her own sewing, her own washing and so on, ought 
to be given the advantage of certain labour-saving devices. ‘They consider 
if she does not have to scrub the floor every day, it is equivalent to a labour- 
saving device, and her health is saved. On the other hand, the presence of a rug 
adds to the comfort and ‘brightness of a home, and that, of course, is a great 
deal in family life, and human dwellings. To go on; the living room and the 
dining room: they must have at least tables and chairs from which to eat. We 
are not in China, and we do not sit on the floor eating with rice picks. The 
requirements provide for a certain amount of bedding, and a certain amount of 
bed furnishings, like coverings, and so on, to keep the beds clean and warm. 
The kitchen requires a stove and certain utensils, without which no family 
can get along. That is all that the budget provides for; chairs, and table for 
the living room; chairs and table for the dining room, a bureau for the dining 
room, a dresser and bed for the bedroom and utensils and stove, and covering 
for the floors. The budget presumes that these are the minimum requirements 
for a workman’s family home, and the budget lists the cost for the replacement 
of them, seven per cent a year. We wanted to arrive at the cost, and we priced 
these items in ten Canadian cities, and from that we deducted the seven per cent 
annual upkeep. 


To keep a family healthy and clean you require certain kinds of cleaning 
supplies, such as soap, tooth brushes, combs, and so forth. By the way, the 
woman is not allowed a haircut as yet; only the husband and children. A 
woman’s haircut is extra, and I did not dare include that in our budget. How- 
ever, I suppose she saves on thread and pins, and things like that, and gets her 
own hair cut anyway. She needs laundry soap, and starch, and a multitude of 
little things like that; ammonia, blueing, and so forth, and these must all be 
allowed for. 


Now then we come to what are considered “ Sundries;”’ they are those 
things which a family ought to be allowed as a minimum to keep themselves in 
dignified comfort. Take the case of medical care. You might say that a 
working man in a large industrial city has the advantage of public clinics, 
but my experience advises me to say we should allow the workman a sum to 
look after his own medical needs, because the public clinic of to-day is 
the kind that pauperizes people. It ought not to be. The public hospital ought 
to be so arranged that it would be a_ public service to the community 
at large. It receives a certain subsidy from the city, and yet a dignified 
worker, who has been working for his living all his life, does not 
like the idea of standing in line, and waiting around to receive any kind of 
public medical assistance that may or may not be of help. It is undignified, 
and it is certainly most unsatisfactory. A great deal of good is done, I will 
admit, but the type of people who really go there are those who are paupers, 
who receive charity, and the hospital is giving this as a charity service. It 
ought not to be, but it is. The workman who makes his own living ought not to 
be subjected to receiving charity service; he ought to have enough set by so if 
necessary he can call in a doctor whenever required, go to a dentist regularly, 
go to an oculist whenever he requires it, and have such amount of medicines: 
as from time to time would be required. 
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Now, with regard to amusements and recreation; you might spend an even- 
ing which would not cost you any money, but you do not spend all your evenings 
at home, and you do not want to. The budget provides for a minimum of $20 a 
year for such amusements as picnics, which require a certain amount of carfare 
and food; for a trip on the river or the lake; fishing, and so on, or an ocasional 
visit to the movies for the different members of the family. It does not allow 
for an annual vacation. 


By Mr. Woodsworth: 


@. Have you included newspapers and books?—A. Yes, I will come to that. 
There is another requirement for every human being. If a man is to keep in 
touch with events in his country, or outside his country, he must have access 
to the newspapers and periodicals. This, being a minimum budget, only allows 
for one daily and one weekly newspaper, the presumption being that his other 
educational needs, such as books and journals, will be met by the public libraries, 
When you begin to apply that to conditions in various localities, you find he has 
not these opportunities all the time. For instance, take medical assistance. 
Only in the large cities-in Canada do you have large hospitals with public 
clinics; in the smaller cities you do not get that. 


Discussion followed. 


The Wirnuss: With regard to education. This budget is woefully meagre 
in allowing merely a daily and weekly newspaper; it does not allow for journals 
or books. Again, there are certain restrictions to be found in the public library 
service of small towns. They are only open two or three evenings a week, 


supply is limited, and if people are interested in books, they have to buy them 
or go without. 


Discussion followed. 


The Witness: Now, there are other items, such as carfare. A worker in 
an industrial city must ride to and from his work. In only two cities of which I 
know is it not necessary for him to ride to work. Those are Truro and Kam- 
loops, where the towns are small, and they can walk. So 600 rides are allowed 
for the father to ride to his work, and a certain number for the wife to go on 
shopping errands and so on. Then there are certain incidentals such as tele- 
phones. We do not allow for a telephone in the house, but even workmen 
occasionally require the use of a phone, and a certain amount is allowed for 
long distance calls, or for telephoning to a friend. Telegrams: even a 
worker has to send a telegram to announce a death or wedding. Postage 
and tobacco: I don’t know whether you gentlemen would consider that a luxury, 
but a certain amount is included in the budget for that. Now, this, in very 
brief outline, is the minimum budget which will allow a family to live on a 
level of heaith, as set down by dietitians and others, for the requirements of 
food and clothing, and which has been set down by those who have studied this 
matter intensively, in the matter of household furnishings and sundries. The 
Bureau goes on to say, “It is rather intended to establish a bottom level of 
health and decency, below which a family cannot go, without danger of physical 
and moral deterioration. The budget does not include many comforts which 
should properly be included in what is designated as ‘an American standard of 
living’, thus no provision is directly made for services, other than insurance.” 

You said “ After he has paid for all that, what has he left?” In the first 


place, many families have not enough to pay out with, and have to get along 
with much less than this budget lists, , 
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. By the Chairman: 

Q. What policy of life insurance is provided?—A. $5,000 policy for life, 
and $1,000 for personal belongings or household effects. There can hardly be 
any greater tragedy than having your household belongings burned down, with 
nothing left and no insurance. There is very little left to provide for vacations. 
There are other comforts which might be included in the clothing budget, which 
are not included, because this is a most meagre one, and merely allows for 
body covering for warmth, and a certain kind of style that can be found at a 
minimum expenditure. 


By Mr. Heaps: 

Q. Is there any allowance for union dues?—A. Yes, there are certain allow- 
ances to belong to organizations. This includes for the church $10 a year, and 
labour unions $13 a year. It allows only for this. The working man may belong 
to other lodges, but has to practice personal economies on his tobacco, perhaps, 
to provide for that. 

Now, as to the investigation in Canadian cities: the investigation 
was carried out in ten cities: in the Maritime Provinces, Sydney, Truro, 
and Moncton; Toronto, Belleville, Montreal and Coteau Junction, Quebec, and 
in the west, Winnipeg, Saskatoon and Kamloops. The Canadian Brotherhood 
chose those on the basis of the large, medium, and small towns. These are 
railroad cities, in which railroad workers live, because they were the workers 
which concerned us the most. Now, in pricing the budget, I did the following. 
When I arrived in each city, I established first which were the working class 
sections, so that the stores which were visited by myself, were selling goods 
that were chosen, and were the stores that the working people patronized. The 
houses I chose for pricing were in the better class working sections. That is to 
say, they were houses which stood on streets that were far away from the slums. 
When I say “far away” I mean had no connections with, or no signs of the 
slums in them; houses that were well built, in decent repair, no leaks in the . 
roof, no damp cellars, and so on; houses which were of five, or six, or seven 
rooms, as I was able to find them; houses which had the maximum of plumbing 
necessities; most of the houses had the three piece bathrooms, and a furnace. 
In some cities, furnaces were not so prevalent. In Kamloops, for instance, not 
many houses have furnaces, but there are other ways provided for heating, and 
that was noted. On each item of the budget, I have five quotations. For the 
food, I visited five butchers, five grocers, and five greengrocers, and so on, so I 
would have a wide area to figure from, which would give me an average. For the 
clothing I visited the departmental stores patronized by the working classes. [ 
did not take the highest class store, with exclusive goods, although in many 
cases, if I venture an opinion, where I found these stores were patronized by 
workers, I found the quality of goods sold there in many cases, more economical 
for the price than the lower priced articles. So on the whole, all was from the 
point of real economy, depending upon the length of wear, appearance and 
general satisfaction of an article. I must say that manufacturing is so standard- 
ized now that there is not very great difficulty in making a choice. Of course, 
you must remember, this is a personal choice. It may not be so easy by mail or 
catalogue, but if an investigation is made personally, there is not that amount of 
difficulty in choosing what is wanted from the tremendous and overwhelming 
amount of goods on sale. I found in pricing an overcoat, one could hit upon an 
economical overcoat and purchase it where it was the cheapest. I found that 
cheapness in price was cheapness in quality and durability, and I entirely kept 
away from the cheaper priced things. I chose the stores on the basis of relia- 
bility: A store that had been in the neighbourhood for some time, that 
does not sacrifice quality to price, a store that does not aim to sell too cheaply, 
too low, or too high. On the whole, I found those the kind of stores that the 
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workmen patronize. The food stores I chose both in the sections in which the 
workers lived, and in the downtown sections. In the larger cities they have 
the groceterias in the department stores, like Eaton’s, whose business is done 
in great volume. I did the same thing with furniture. I chose only those stores 
which sell reliable and well-known goods. I chose on a cash basis, not a credit 
or installment basis in all things, and as far as possible in the Canadian investi- 
gation, I followed closely in line with quality, that is to say, quality consistent 
with economy, and tried to adhere closely to what the workmen chose for them- 
selves. ‘Therefore, where the workmen purchased in a certain store, I chose 
that store for the same article. I found that in every store, in every locality 
and every city, most prices were reasonably the same. Most of the things the 
people in Canada bought—or at least a great many of them—were preferably 
bought in the large departmental stores, such as Eatons. The Eatonia 
goods, which Eaton sells, is said to have beside good quality, the advantage 
of being made in Canada, so that this is a Canadian budget in so far as 
the goods were priced in Canadian stores; prices taken are on Canadian made 
goods, bought by Canadian workmen, in the workers’ sections, and on the basis 
of the requirements set down by the minimum health and decency standard. 

Now then, as to the cost of the budget. We have been discussing up to now 
what is necessary, irrespective of what it would cost. We left the money 
question entirely out. Money has nothing to do with what we need. We need 
food and clothing, and shelter, whether we have the money or not. If we have 
not the money, we die, or lack those things, and become ill. Now, we know 
what it is necessary to have, and we also know the prices from the stores in these 
ten Canadian cities. This budget was priced in 1925. I started out in the 
spring, went through the summer, and ended up in November, so that we have 
a well rounded representation of the seasons. What food I did not find in season 
in the.spring I found in the summer or fall. As for furniture and clothing; 
these are more consistent. Most of the food on the budget is standard all 
the year round. There are only slight variations in the fruits and vegetables. 

The average cost of the budget in Canada is $2,202.37. Food for the year 
for a family of five cost $639.04; the clothing is divided amongst the different 
members of the family: for the husband $118.70; for the wife $147.60; for the 
boy of 12, $83.21; for the girl of six, $65.14, and for the boy of two, $38.26. The 
seven per cent annual upkeep for the furniture and furnishings came to $68.59; 
the cost of the furniture which is to be placed, or should be placed in the work- 
men’s homes, comes to $979.93. The rent, light and heat for a family of five in a 
six room house amounts to $565.30. In the fuel must be included the gas. (I 
may say that I have here a sample copy of the budget). Cleaning supplies: that 
is to say, soap for personal and household use, and other incidentals in connec- 
tion with cleaning, $44.10 for the year. Miscellaneous items: insurance, recrea- 
tion—oh, I omitted to mention a very important item under “ Miscellaneous.” 
The budget allows for household help for the wife one day a week, on the assump- 
tion that a woman who has to do her own housework for the family, to give a 
certain amount of her time to her children, and therefore, she ought to be 
allowed assistance in the household with the laundry and the scrubbing, ete., on 
one day a week. This amounts to $105 for the year. Newspapers, organizations 
and incidentals are allowed for the year at $432.43. 


By Mr. Woodsworth: 

_ Q. Did you allow anything extra for the extra help a woman has to have 
at the time of childbirth?—A. None of that is considered, $70 a year is allowed 
for medical assistance. 

Mr. Hamiuton: That would come under medical treatment. 
Discussion followed. 


The committee adjourned until Thursday, May 20th, 1926, at 10.30 a.m.’ 
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TuHurspay, May 20, 1926. 


The Committee on Industrial Relations called for this morning, failed to 
secure a quorum, and was adjourned until Tuesday, May 25, 1926, at 11 a.m. 


(Filed by Witness Margaret S. Gould) 


TYPES OF COST OF LIVING STUDIES. 


Cost of living studies may be separated into three distinct classes: 


1. Statistical. Those made by governments for statistical purposes; 
to secure information on the cost of living to have a basis for ascertaining 
and measuring the changes in the cost of. living in the country. 

2. Sociological. Those made by sociologists and statisticians for 
the purpose of determining the standards of living among the poorer 
classes of workers and for establishing the minimum cost of subsistence. 

3. Quantity Budgets. Studies made by economists, sociologists, 
government and statistical bureaux, trade unions and others in an 
endeavour to lay down budgetary definitions—what a family ought to 
have in order to live ‘ properly’ and ‘ decently ’"—by which to determine 
a fair wage. 


1. Statistical Studies: 'To determine the cost of living of a whole country 
offers many difficulties because of the obviously unequal social and economic 
conditions among the various peoples in different parts of the country. However 
a beginning was made in the United States in 1893 when sufficient information 
was collected to form the basis for weighting increases in the cost of living (1). 

In the years 1900 to 1902, a country-wide survey was made which not only 
formed the basis for subsequent calculations of changes in prices, but because 
of the great body of data collected, has been the means of checking later studies. 
This investigation was made for the purpose of meeting the continuing popular 
demand for information on the cost of living. The survey includes an analysis 
cf the incomes and expenditures of 25,440 families in 33 states and contains 
a large amount of data on retail prices of food. 

The information was collected by agents of the Bureau of Labour Statistics 
through personal visits to the families studied. These families were selected 
without regard to industry, but included wage earners or clerical workers receiv- 
ing less than $1,200 a year. The number of families chosen in each locality 
corresponded closely to the total number of wage-earners in manufacturing in 
each particular section of the country. The data thus collected were analyzed 
so as to show in detail the membership of the family, the occupation, the 
earnings and unemployment of the head of the family, also the family incomes 
and expenditures. 

Out of the 25,440 families, 2,567 were selected as a separate group for study. 
The principal of selection was their ability and willingness to give the necessary 
information. These families were considered to be in every way representative 
of the total group. The expenditures and incomes of these families were studied 
in closé detail; and particular attention was paid to the proportions of the income 
spent for different items in the family budget, especially for food. It is the 
average expenditure for each of the different items in the food budgets of these 
families which the Bureau of Labour Statistics used until January, 1921, as the 
weight given that item in computing changes in retail prices of food from month 
to month, between 1890 and 1920 (2). 

Another group of families selected for special study from the total of 25,440, 
was one of 11,156, which the Bureau designated “normal” families, i.e. those 

(1) United States. ‘‘Retail Prices and Wages.’’ 52nd Congress, Ist Session. Senate Report No: 


986, Washington, 1892. 
(2) EighteentAnnual Report of thCommissioner of Labour, p. 75. 
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in which the husband was at work, where there was a wife, not more than five 
children, and none over fourteen years of age, where there were no depend- 
ents, no boarders or servants, and in which there were expenditures for all 
of the major items in the family budget. These families averaged 3.96 persons 
and their average cost of living was less than that of the other two groups of 
larger families. The expenditures of these families were analyzed with reference 
to size, nativity of the chief wage-earner, geographical location, and the amount 
of the income (1). 

The study of the 25,440 families and of each of the two subsidiary analyses 
offered, each within its scope, a mass of information which helped to lay the 
foundations for many subsequent studies. From the broad general survey of 
the total group of families collected, the size, average income, sources of income, 
and expenditures of American wage-earners’ families in 1900-02 is derived. 
These lived in all sections of the country; they were unselected and included 
representatives of every size, and the great majority with a husband, wife and 
one or more children. They also included boarders, servants, wage-earning 
children contributing all of their incomes, non-wage-earning children and other 
dependents. The average size of these 25,440 families was 4.88 persons. A 
classification of the income in relation to the sources from which it was derived 
showed that the average total income was earned by the father, 1.47 per cent 
by the mother, 9.49 per cent by the children, 7.78 per cent was paid by boarders 
and lodgers, and 1.77 per cent came from other sources (2). 

No attempt was mace as a result of this study to establish a minimum 
standard of living or to determine how much was required to maintain what 
might be agreed upon as a fair standard, nor was any relationship drawn 
between these findings and wage rates. The fact regarding income and expendi- 
tures were set forth in great detail and readers were left to draw their own con- 
clusions. : 

In 1909 an investigation of the cost of living in American towns was made 
by agents of the British Board of Trade as part of a comprehensive survey 
of conditions of working class life in the principal industrial countries. This 
survey included 29 cities in the East, South and Middle West of the United 
States, and covered a total population in 1910 of fifteen and one-half million 
people. Although principal attention was paid to the cost of food and shelter, 
family budgets were collected and interesting data assembled regarding the lives 
of American wage-earners. 

A variety of agencies was used in collecting these budgets. Twenty-eight 
different nationalities were represented among 7,616 families, of whom 42.2 per 
cent were American, English, Irish, Scotch, Welsh and Canadian. The cost of 
living of these families is not given, and no generalizations are made regarding 
the division of income. But the evidence brought out by this study was with 
reference to the size and composition of the family; and the great value of this 
study lies in its confirmation of the findings of other investigators in local 
centres and in the light it throws on sources of family income (3). 

The tremendous rise in prices during the war created many industrial prob- 
lems, chief among which rose in the field of wages; and the need for more 
accurate knowledge of the cost of living among wage earners was felt. In 
1917-18 the United States Bureau of Labour Statistics in co-operation with the 
Shipbuilding Labour Adjustment Board of the Emergency Fleet Corporation 
made an investigation of the cost of living in 35 communities on the Atlantie 
and Pacific Coasts, the Gulf of Mexico, and the Great Lakes (4). In 1918-19, 
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ms THE Biateat Bureau of Labour Statistics. Eighteenth Annual Report of the Commissioner 
“Cost of Living and Retail Prices of Food.”’ Washington, D.C., 1903. 

(3) Great Britain: British Board of Trade, 1908. ‘‘Cost of Living in American Towns.’”’ Reprinted 
in Senate Document No. 22, Washington, D.C., 1911. A summary is printed in United States Bureau of 
Labor, Bulletin No. 93, March, 1911, pp. 500-556. 


(4) United States Bureau of Labor. Monthly Labor Review, March, 1918, p. 112; April, 1918, p. 151; 
June, 1918, p. 99; August, 1918, p. 132; September, 1918, p. 115; October, 1918, p. 112; December, 1918, 
p. 115. 
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in co-operation with the National War Labour Board, a more extensive study 
was made, including some of these cities and adding other types of industrial 
and non-industrial centres, totalling in all, 92 communities (1). This latter 
study covered 12,096 white families and 741 coloured families. This study was 
made to cover expenditures for a year ending some time between July, 1918, 
and February, 1919. A wide variety of community types were included and 
all sections of the country were represented; cities of every size are in each 
representative group. Due to their method of selection, families averaged 
about the same size and composition for the country as a whole (2). 

These studies of family budgets for the country as a whole presented the 
following: (a) Averages of conditions actually prevailing in American cities; 
(b) The average size of American wage-earners’ families; (c) the sources of 
income in these families; (d) the manner in which this income is spent (3). 

No attempt is made in these investigations to formulate a definite stan- 
dard of living or to estimate the cost of maintaining it. The purpose which 
prompted these early studies was the desire to have actual knowledge of what 
items entered into the budgets of families selected as average American wage 
earners’ families and the amounts spent on these items; and during the war 
years the purpose was to ascertain more accurately the kinds of items which 
entered into family consumption and how the cost of these have changed owing 
to the increase of prices due to wartime conditions. 

2. Sociological Studies —The problems of poverty have attracted the atten- 
tion of almost all who have lived within sight of this social phenomenon. Those 
who have worked among the poor and have tried to cope with their sufferings, 
have tried also, in the course of their work, to depict their conditions and to 
lay bare the causes. One that stands out as a classic attempt in this field is 
the study of the poor of London, England, by Mr. Charles Booth (4). Many 
others have followed his example. Notable among the latter are: the study of 
poverty by Mr. Seebohm Rowntree (5); the study of working-class standards and 
cost of living on the west side of New York City by Mrs. More (6); the famous 
analysis of working-class family budgets by Dr. Chapin (7); the study of miil 
operatives’ families by Miss Byington (8); the study of families living in the 
Kensington district of Philadelphia, by Cotton and Little (9). 

All these investigations were made as matters of sociological interest, to 
obtain an insight into the general standard and cost of living among the groups 
which were studied. They offer an intimate analysis of the actual living con- 
ditions. They are what may be termed local studies, not broad and general; 
most of the families studied were personally known to the investigators, and 
these studies are valuable in that they give a criss-cross picture of the workers’ 
lives in their daily social, economic and industrial relations. 

Into these general picture studies however, some investigators wove a pur- 
pose: to determine what was the minimum amount of money necessary to main- 
tain a family in health; and from this was led the way to a definition of a mini- 
mum standard of living,—defined in terms of money cost. 

The methods of the investigators varied with the locality and with the 
material which they had to study. It is well worth tracing these methods, in 
order to understand the shades of later developments in this field. 


(1) Idem, May, 1918, p. 147; June, 1919, p. 101; July, 1919, p. 75; August, 1919, p. 1,117. 

(2) National Industrial Conference Board. Family Budgets of American Wage Earners, Research 
Report No. 41, 1921, p. 12. ‘ 

(3) National Industrial Conference Board. Opp. cit. p. 10, 11. 

(4) Booth, Charles: Life and Labour of the People in London, 1890. 

(5) Rowntree, B. Seebohm: Poverty, A Study of Town Life, London, 1908. iJ 

(6) More, Louise Boland: Wage Earner’s Budgets: A Study of Standard and Cost of Living, New 
York, 1907. mt 

(7) Chapin, Robert Caib: The Standard of Living among Workingmen’s Families in New York City, 
N.Y., 1909. ; 

(8) Byington, Margaret F.: Homestead: The Households of a Mill Town. New York, 1910. 

(9) Little, Esther Louise and Cotton, William Joseph Henry. ‘‘Budgets of Families and Individuals 
in Kensington, Philadelphia. Lancaster, 1920. 
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Mr. Rowntree desired to discover the true measure—in extent and depth— 
of poverty in his town. For such a general task, he states that only a house-to- 
house inquiry, extending to the whole of the working-class population of the 
city could give accurate results. In this way he obtained information regarding 
the housing, occupation, earnings and standard of life of every wage-earner’s 
family in York, as well as the number and the age of the children in each 
family. His investigation extended itself to 11,560 families living in 388 streets 
and comprising a total population of 46,754. Since his inquiry was to ascer- 
tain, besides the proportion of the population living in poverty, also the nature 
of their poverty, he divided the population into two classes: primary and 
secondary poverty; in this way he considered to determine which families 
suffered poverty because of low wages, and which because of unwise spending. 
The principal by which he judged the sufficiency of wages, was the sum neces- 
sary to maintain “ physical efficiency ”’. 

But in order to know what maintains “ physical efficiency ”, Mr. Rowntree 
had first to arrive, by his own calculations, at a minimum sum which would 
buy this standard. This led him to a preliminary inquiry into the quantities 
and ‘kinds of food which in the light of the most recent and complete investiga- 
tions were requisite for that purpose. It involved also a knowledge and detailed 
estimate of the necessary expenditure upon rent and other family items. (1) 
From this inquiry and from the collection of data as to workers’ families’ actual 
expenditures and the nature of their home economy, Mr. Rowntree then estab- 
lished what he considered a minimum cost of living on the basis of “ physical 
efficiency ” 

Mrs. More, a settlement worker in the lower west side of New York City, 
desired to establish the standard of living in the neighborhood. She and her 
assistants chose two hundred families; the only qualification for their selection 
was their willingness and ability to co-operate with the investigators. The records 
of the income and expenditures of these families were kept. The facts were then 
tabulated, analyzed and interpreted in the light of the investigators’ personal 
intimate knowledge of the families. This study has not, like the English 
ones, the character of census taking. 

The families were not selected for race, size, or occupation, though these 
might easily and probably were known. No atbitrary limits were set as to 
income; but as many families as possible above the so-called ‘‘ dependent ”’ 
class were chosen. They were composed of fathers, mothers, boarders, children 
at work, minor children and dependents, and were considered fairly representative 
of the district studied. 7 

Mrs. More made a careful study of the family incomes, expenditures, their 
diet, clothing, and housing. From the data she collected of these average 
families in her district, Mrs. More established. what she considered to be the 
minimum cost of living at that time in New York city. This minimum, she 
believed, “should be large enough not only to cover expenses which Mr. Rown- 
tree calls ‘necessary for maintaining physical efficiency’, but it should allow for 
some recreation and a few pleasures, for sickness, short periods of unemploy- 
ment, and some provision in the form of saving, insurance or membership in . 
benefit societies.” ‘The cost for maintaining this minimum standard she derived 
from what she found her 200 families spent for food, because, she believed, the 
cost of maintaining a fair standard “ depends primarily on the amount and cost 
of food necessary for proper nutrition. ..” On the total spent for proper food, 
she allowed for a larger proportion of surplus income than was found in these 
families, which if added, would provide the other items such as provision for 


eee 


(1) Opp. Cit. p. 4. 
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the future, etc. From this she pointed to what income was necessary steadily 
during the year, if this minimum standard is to be purchased. (1) 

The desire on the part of social workers in the State of New York to know 
the exact content of a “normal” standard of living, and what this would cost, 
gave rise to an investigation of the standard and cost of living among wage- 
earners’ families in the city of New York, and was carried out in 1907 under the 
direction of Dr. Robert ©. Chapin for the New York State Conference of Chari- 
ties and Correction. 

Information schedules were filled out by settlement and other social 
workers, by trade union members and by paid investigators. 642 schedules 
were received from Greater New York; 391 families were finally chosen for 
study, those families in which both parents were living, in which there were from 
two to four children under 16 years of age, and which had incomes ranging from 
$500 to $1,000. 

Great care was taken to analyze the data in the most minute manner. The 
actual standards of living of the families chosen were established, after which 
the minimum cost of a normal standard of living was estimated. In this study 
Dr. Chapin scientifically established a ‘minimum of subsistence ” level of living. 
By a careful analysis of what wage-earners’ families spent in the highest of his 
chosen income group, he laid down a basis for comparing the standards of those 
in the lower income group; and determined thus the effects of lower incomes on 
the families concerned. From a study of the deficiencies of the lower income 
families, he concluded that in (1907) an income under $800 a year would not 
permit the maintenance of a normal standard of living, or the minimum of 
subsistence. He showed that those families who were trying to live on an in- 
come below this figure ($600-700) suffered the following deficiencies: 

. tthe housing average shows scarcely more than three rooms for five 
persons. Fuel is gathered on the street. There is considerable under- 
feeding. They have to eke out their clothing by way of receipts of gifts. 
In sickness the dispensary is the main dependency, while the care of 
the teeth is scarcely thought of. Adequate furnishings of the home is 
hardly maintained. Families are.prevented to maintain membership in 
such organizations as church, union or fraternal benefit. Recreation and 
education are reduced to a minimum, save insofar as they can be had with- 
out expense. There is a very narrow limit in the enjoyment of such items 
as come under the heading of miscellaneous, since they represent to some 
extent, the modest comforts which come above the physical necessities. 
As to provision for the future, industrial or burial insurance is one of the 

» necessities that the poorest families try to provide, and the returns show 

cases where something is saved for this item, but such savings are at the 
expense of essentials of the present, as is seen in the number of underfed 
families reporting such a surplus... .” 

On the other hand, Dr. Chapin states, an income of $900 or over, “ probably 
permits the maintenance of a normal standard of living so far as the physical man 
is concerned.” He arrived at this conclusion after a thorough examination of 
the items of the budgets of families receiving from $900 to $1,000 a year. There 
he found that: 


....they are able, in general, to get food enough to keep body and soul 
together, and clothing and shelter enough to meet the most urgent demands 
of decency. 68 per cent of the families have four rooms or more, the 
average being 3.75 per cent rooms. The average expenditure for fuel 
allows comfortable, and only one quarter reported gathering wood in the 

(1) More, opp. cit. pp. 269, 270. 

The average standard of living depicted by Mrs. More may be said to be higher than would actually 
be found in the locality, for it should be remembered, that these families were selected because of their 
intelligence, and only those furnished information who could keep accounts and who could grasp the mean- 

ag of the investigation, and their standard is better than the average actually prevailing.—Author. 
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street. Food is bought sufficient to provide adequate nourishment. As 
to clothing, only one-fourth reported as depending on gifts to any extent. 
Dispensaries and free hospitals are not for these families the main depen- 
dence in times of illness. The expenditure on furniture show that the ex- 
isting outfit is fairly well maintained and the equipment fairly comfort- 
able. Participation in the benefits of labour unions or religious and 
fraternal organizations becomes possible for the majority of these people, 
and some margin is available for the pursuits of amusements and 
recreation, the purchase of books and papers and the indulgence of per- 
sonal tastes outside of the indispensable necessities of existence. . . .’’(1) 


In the light of this careful accumulation of facts Dr. Chapin constructed a 
family budget which would give a minimum standard of living “ at least so far as 
the physical man is concerned.” ‘This budget has been accepted as a standard 
and is widely used in measuring standards and cost of living (2). 

In 1908 John R. Howard carried out a similar investigation in the city of 
Buffalo with findings comparable with those of Dr. Chapin for New York 
City (8). 

As part of the Pittsburg survey of social and industrial conditions among 
the steel workers, Miss Byington, a social worker, made a study of individual 
households in Homestead, Pa. Ninety families kept a detailed record of their 
expenditures for a period of four to eight weeks. ‘The families were unselected 
except for their willingness and ability to co-operate. The data were classified 
according to race and family income. The conclusion arrived at was: “that 
insofar as the 90 family budgets show, and at the range of prices current m 
Homestead, it is only when earnings are $15.00 a week or more, that we can look 
for a reasonable margin above the requisite expenditures for necessities. It is 
only in the group spending more than $20 that we find that the average family 
has reached a point where, without being spendthrift of the future and with- 
out undue pinching in other directions, they can spend enough to satisfy what 
we should recognize as the reasonable ambitions of an American who puts life 
into his work (4). 

In 1908 the United States Bureau of Labour made a general study of the 
conditions of woman and child wage-earners in the cotton industry in the United 
States. The purpose was to throw light on the family economy of cotton mill 
operatives, as a complement to the study of wages and working conditions. 
A few families were studied intensively by agents of the Bureau and from this. 
study deductions were drawn regarding southern cotton mill operatives as a 
class. 

Nowhere are incomes or expenditures averaged, but on the basis of the 
study of the separate families, estimates were made as to the minimum cost of 
each item entering into the cost of living and of all items combined. The cost 
of a fair standard and of a minimum standard of living was then determined. 
Data are also given for computing the cost of maintaining larger or smaller 
families, of varying age and sex composition. The distinctive characteristic of 
this investigation, one writer states (5), is that each family was studied as a. 
unit by itself, somewhat after the Lo Play method. 

The minimum budget for a family of five was to provide only for the bare 
necessities of life, making no allowance whatever for the cultural wants. The 

(1) Chapin, R. B. Quoted by Bureau of Applied Economics, ‘‘Standards of Living,’’ Bulletin No. 7,. 
At ‘© Bataan being quoted by numbers of trade union officials i in wage arguments, Dr. Chapin’s budget 
is given special note and used as a basis of figuring the minimum cost of living up to date, in: Memorandum 
on The Minimum Wage and Increased Cost of Living, prepared for the members of the National War 
Labor Board, and submitted by the Secretary at the Board’s meeting on July 12, 1918. Printed by the 
Government printing office, Washington, D.C., 1918. 

(3) Howard, John R. Study of Cost of Living in Buffalo, 1908. 

(4) Byington, opp. cit. pp. 105-06. 


(5) National Industrial Conference Board. Family Budgets of American Wage Earners. Research 
Report No. 41, Sept. 1921. 
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“ fair” standard was one which allowed for the inclusion of cultural require- 
ments, along the lines of the Chapin budget. The cost of maintaining these two 
budgets were given as being in 1908, $408.26 for the minimum, and $600.74 
for the “ fair” standard, per year (1). 

In the same year a similar study was carried out in Fall River, Mass., a 
New England cotton mill community, and the two standards of living mentioned 
above, were established and the cost calculated (2). 

In 1909-1910, a group of investigators, under the direction of Mr. J. C. 
Kennedy, made a study of the Chicago stockyards district. This was a part of a 
study carried out by the University of Chicago Settlement of the wages and 
family budgets of working class people in that district. The families studied 
were thought to represent fairly both the racial and the income distribution 
of all families in the community, families here were known to be almost entirely 
foreign, and predominantly of Slavic stock. The budgets of 88 Polish families 
68 Lithuanian, and 28 of other races were studied. An attempt to determine 
from these budgets what was the “minimum amount necessary to support a 
family decently in the stockyards district, at prices prevailing in 1910” was 
made. The conclusions arrived at was that $800 was the minimum amount on 
which a family of five could live decently and efficiently, and without indulging 
in luxuries (8). 

The next study of importance was the one made in New York City and 
Buffalo in 1914, by the New York State Factory Investigating Commission, 
directed by Mr. Frank H. Streighthoff. The purpose of these studies was “ to 
determine, as definitely as possible, the amount of money necessary for life 
in simple decency and efficiency.” This was held to include a sufficient amount 
of nourishing and palatable food, clothing which would “ afford protection 
against all the extremes of weather,” and which would also include “the gar- 
ments necessary to a proper appearance while at work, as well as apparel for 
use at social affairs or religious assemblies; a house which would meet definitely 
established standards of light and sanitation, and in addition, provision for 
“ intellectual recreation and progress.” This latter was explained to mean that 
there must be newspapers or periodicals to keep the individual in touch with 
world events and local affairs. There must be available funds to put the 
children through grammar school at least, and there must be opportunity 
for amusement, for social life, and for religious worship. Moreover, there must 
be included in the standard provision for emergencies such as ill health, death 
and old age. This, the Commission said, is the general concept of a decent 
livelihood .... the term ‘cost of living,’ as used in this report is the amount 
of money necessary to provide a decent livelihood. 

Budgets were collected from 34 families in New York City, from 18 
families in Buffalo and from 17 families in Troy. In addition to information 
gathered from a study of these budgets, the cost of maintaining the described 
standard of living was arrived at in the following manner: The cost of food in 
New York was obtained by adding to the amount described as necessary in the 
Chapin investigation, an amount sufficient to allow for the increased cost be- 
tween 1907 and 1914, and to meet certain objective tests of sufficiency as deter- 
mined by those closely in touch with the food requirements of wage earners’ 
families. The allowance for rent was based on a preconceived standard suit- 
ability and checked by the study of housing available. The standard of cloth- 
ing was arrived, at by theoretical estimates and by the expenditures of actual 
families. The outlay for fuel and light was also derived from earlier studies, 
and confirmed by current practice among chosen families. Sundries were 
chosen according to the experience and judgment of the investigators (4). On 


(1) Report on Condition of Woman and Child Wage-Earners. opp. cit. pp. 142. 

(2) Ibid. Vol. XVI, pp. 176, 184. 

(3) Kennedy, J. C.: ‘‘Wages and Family Budget in the Chicago Stockyards District, Chicago, 1914, 
(4) Report of the New York Investigating Commission, opp. cit. pp. 138 ff. 
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the basis of these studies conclusions were drawn that in 1914, $876.43 was the 
minimum cost of living for a family of five in New York City for a year (1). 

All of these studies, though differing from one another in point of initiai 
snterest and methods, had as a common purpose the determination. of the 
minimum cost of living among the groups studied. This minimum was derived 
directly from the expenditures of the families whose budgets were analyzed (2). 
In all the families were not taken at random, but were selected for study within 
specified groups separated according to income. ‘The incomes were believed to 
represent the average or typical income of wage-earners’ families. And while 
the average expenditures of the families studied may not be said to fairly rep- 
resent the typical family’s expenditures, the fair minimum standard established 
was true of these chosen families. This standard it was believed by Chapin 
and others, supplied the requirements of a minimum ‘American’ type of living. 
It not only includes (and shoujd include) sllowances for the elementary neces- 
sities of food, shelter, clothing; fuel and light, but it also makes some provision 
for those sundries which are usually considered a part of an American standaru 
of living, such as medical care, church contributions, carfare, insurance and 
other miscellaneous items. Estimates as to the content and cost of this standard 
were made on what workingmen’s families in the communities surveyed, were 
actually using; and on what was actually available in the district where they 
lived. 


3. Quantity Budgets. 

The war gave an unprecedented impetus to the general interest in the sub- 
ject of cost of living. Prices rose so high and so quickly, wages failed notori- 
ously to keep pace with these rising prices, and in all parts of the world, and 
spheres of labour, prices and wages became of most poignant interest to gov- 
ernments, employers and workers. 

Those governments which had already been making cost of living surveys 
continued to do so, thus offering up-to-date statistics on the cost of living. In 
December, 1916, Congress authorized the United States Bureau of Labour Stat- 
isties to make an investigation of the cost of living among wage-earners in the 
District of Columbia, to offer, apart from other purposes, an opportunity to 
the Commissioner of Labour Statistics to answer constantly recurring questions 
regarding the standard and cost of living among wage-earners’ families. Those 
governments which had not hitherto instituted cost-of-living surveys, began dur- 
ing this period to do so. 

But the interest in cost-of-living had already been widely created by the 
studies made by social workers; furthermore these studies. created also an 
intelligent interest in standard-of-living. Trade unions and other agencies 
sought to use the information brought out in these studies, and on the strength 
of them to advocate better wages and possibly living conditions for the workers. 
The phrase ‘an American standard” of living came into vogue, 

Before the war this “American standard of living” was used synonymousiv 
with so many dollars and cents, $800 or $900 a year stood for a ‘decent’ or ‘fair’ 
-or ‘minimum health’ standard of living; less than that brought human deteri- 
oration. When the delerious rise in the price of commodities came in the war 
years, how could the ‘American standard of living’ be interpreted? Money value 


(1) Since the war prices and living cost have changed so that it is not possible for us today to gain a 
correct appreciation of the relation between the above figures and the earnings and standards of living 
among the wage-earners in that day. For a comparative analysis of this relationship, see: ‘‘Facing Old 
Age,’ ch. V, by Abraham Epstein (New York, 1920), alsa: Annals of the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science, Supplement 192i, vol. 97-99; ‘‘Have American Wages Permitted an American Standard 
of Living?”’ by A. Epstein. . 

(2) These notably are the studies by Chapin, More, Howard, Kennedy, The United States Bureau 
of Labor in the cotton mill districts. The investigation by the New York State Factory Investigation 
reflects less directly the budget collected, and represents more the prevailing standard and cost of living 
in the communities surveyed. See: National Industrial Conference Board, opp. cit. pp. 31, 32. 
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flew away out of proportion of the things it stood for. It is true that in the 
first attempt to cross this bridge the already existing budgets——Chapin’s and the 
one made by the New York Factory Investigating Commission—were used to 
measure the cost of living in terms of changed prices. But there were those, 
especially in the ranks of organized labour, who claimed that these budgets 
were not competent to measure existing standards of living, and that these were 
further unsatisfactory because they were based on the standards prevailing 
among the very low,—paid unskilled and semi-skilled workers. War indus- 
try, changes in methods of machine production, the rush of iabour organization, 
and the almost complete upheaval in purchasing standards and other forms of 
home economy, called for revised and new methods of interpreting and estab- 
lishing the cost of living. 

The first attempt was made by the Bureau of Municipal Research of Philf- 
delphia. In 1916-18 the Bureau made a study to determine the cost of main- 
taining a “fair minimum” standard of living among city employees. This they 
set about to do by endeavouring to express in terms of quality and quantity, as 
well as of price, the makeup of a fair standard of living. The basis of the 
estimates of the content and cost of a fair standard was a group of 260 family’ 
budgets, which included expenditures for a year ending sometime between 
August 15, 1917, and May 15, 1918. They were obtained by home visits and 
from account books kept by families of skilled and unskilled workers in all 
sections of Philadelphia. The requisites were that families should be self- 
supporting, that the principal breadwinner should earn not more than $2,000 
a crear, and that there should be children under 14 years of age. From a study 
(the quantity and cost of articles used by these 260 families, it was estimated 
that, in the autumn of 1918, $1,636.79 annually, would be required to support 
a family consisting of husband, wife and three children under 14 years of age 
at a fair standard of living. 

In devising the budget the Bureau paid particular attention to quantity 
and quality with the idea that the items listed could be priced from time to 
time and that city employees’ wages could be adjusted accordingly. Eighty- 
two per cent of the budget was thus specified. The specified standard included 
housing, fuel and light, food, clothing, carfare, cleaning supplies and services; 
the unspecified standard included health, furniture and furnishings, taxes, dues 
and contributions, recreation and amusement, education and reading, insurance 
and miscellaneous; this constituted the remaining eighteen per cent of the 
budget. -On analysis of the 260 family budgets it was found that the cost ot 
the unspecified standard averaged about. twenty-one per cent of the specified 
standard, and this ratio has been therefore maintained in the studies made by 
the Bureau subsequently. (1) 

From the knowledge that was had of wage earners’ home economy, of thei: 
income and expenditures, followed by estimates of the minimum standard anu 
cost of living, it became possible to make estimates without the collection oi 
budgets. This bccame especially important when budgets were desired quickly 
‘for use in wage settlements. 

The problems that had to be met in making an investigation of the cost 
of living -on this plan, were: first, to determine the standard of living whose 
cost was to be measured; second, to fix the size and composition of the family 
to whom this standard was to apply; third, to collect prices of the various 


(1) Bureau of Municipal Research of Philadelphia: Workingmen’s Standard of Living in Philadelphia- 
Report issued by William C. Beyer, in charge, Rebekah P. Davis and Myra Thwing, assistants. Pub- 
lished by Macmillan Co., New York, Oct., 1918. 

The Bureau made a supplementary investigation to ascertain the cost of the same quantity budget 
at the prices then prevailing, in November, 1919. This was published in the bulletin of the Bureau, 
‘Citizens’ Business’’, December 4, 1919, bulletin No. 393. This was followed by two other supplements: 
Bulletin No. 433, in August, 1920, and Bulletin No. 463, in March, 121. 
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goods and services listed. Such an investigation therefore becomes a study of 
items making up a family budget, and the cost of these, rather than a study of 
family expenditures for such items. 1 

As has already been cited (1), budgetary estimates of the cost of living 
were established by Chapin and then followed by others. This estimate was 
for a minimum of health standard, below which no workingman could live 
without danger to health. They were arrived at from a study of the actual 
expenditures of certain (lower) income groups. 

In 1915, the first attempt was made to estimate the cost of maintaining a 
somewhat different standard. This standard has been variously designated as 
a “minimum comfort budget” (2); or a “minimum standard of wholesale liv- 
ing” (3); or a “minimum standard of health and decency ” (4). Such budgets 
are higher than the level developed by Chapin and others, and are based on the 
' budgets of higher paid and skilled workers (5). In some instances these budgets 
have been related to the standards and requirements of a given set of workers, 
in a given community (6); in others no account has been taken of specific local 
conditions but a general budget has been formulated based on ideals and put 
forth as of general application (7). 

While the first group of budgets aimed to determine the limit below which 
family expenditures could not go without the sacrifice of something absolutely 
essential to the maintenance of a minimum health standard of life, and were 
based on conditions found prevailing in a given locality, among a chosen group 
of families, those in the second group include items and amounts which add to 
the comfort of the family, and introduce also those items which have raised 
debates as to whether or not they can rightfully be called necessities. 

The steps taken to arrive at a fair estimate of the cost of living without 
having first to collect and analyze actual family budgets were developed in the 
following investigations (8): } 

In 1915 the Bureau of Personal Service of the Board of Estimate and 
Apportionment of the City of New York, found it necessary to standardize the 
salaries of employees of that city. In co-operation with the Bureau of Muni- 
cipal Research, a study was made of the cost of living for an unskilled labourer’s 
family in New York. To decide upon the composition of such a worker’s family, 
the Board first considered the average size of families among labourers in 
general, in the United States, in the City of New York, and among the rank 
and file of the Department of Street Cleaning in particular. It was then decided 
to select for purposes of study a family consisting of five members: a wage- 
earner, his wife and three children of school-age, who could not be expected to 
contribute to the family support (9). 

(i) Seo page, of this paper. == 


is paper. 3 

(2) Bureau of Applied Economics, “Standards of Living,’ Bulletin No. 7, page 97: Budget Awarded in 
Seattle and Tacoma Street Railway Arbitration, 1917. 

(3) Ibid. p. 215; A Minimum Budgetary Estimate for Pacific Coast Workers, 1917. 

(4) Bureau of Applied Economics, “Standards of Living,”’ pp. 27: ‘Budget for a Government Employees’ 
Family in Washington, D.C.,’’ U.S. Bureau of Labour Statistics, 1919. Published under the title: Tentative 
Quantity and Cost Budget Necessary to Maintain a Family of Five in Washington, D.C. at a level of Health 
and Decency. 

(5) National War Labour Board. Memorandum on the Minimum Wage and Increased Cost of Living. 
Submitted by the Secretary at the Request of the Board at its Meeting on July 12, 1918, Washington, p. 14. 
“Minimum Comfort Budgets Level Above Subsistence.”’ 

(6) “Standards of Living,” opp. cit. pp. 26-47; ‘Tentative Quantity and Cost Budget Necessary to Maintain 
a Family of Five in Washington at a level of Health and Decency.” Also: pp. 64-72: ““Wonkingmen’s Standard 
of Living in Philadelphia’; pp. 96-100: “Budget Award in Seattle and Tacoma St. Railway Arb.’’; 115-117: 
“Minimum Budgetary Estimate for Pacific Coast Workers.’’ See also: Monthly Labour Review!, February, 1921, 
pp. 61-66. 

(7) “Standards of Living,” opp. cit. pp. 1-25: “Minimum Quantity Budget Necessary to Maintain a 
Workers’ Family of Five in Health and Decency.”’ U.S. Bureau of Labour Statistics, 1920. 

(8) A number of estimates of the minimum cost of living have been prepared by charitable societies. See: 
National Industrial Conference Board, Research Report No..41, pp. 38. 

(9) Ibid. pp. 38-9: New York City. Board of Estimate and Apportionment. Report on the Cost of Living 
for an Unskilled Labourer’s Family in New York City. Submitted by the Bureau of Standards to the 
Committee on Salary and Grades, 1915. 
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When the composition of the family had ‘been determined, the content of 

the standard of living was then established on the following basis: 

(a) Food: The amount of food required was based on the scientific 
knowledge as given by the analysis of foods by nutrition experts and 
dietitians, as to the quantity of the different kinds of food required 
by a family of the type under consideration (1). 

(6b) Clothing: The estimate for clothing was made in the same way as 
that for food, based on “average common sense requirements” (2). 

(c) Shelter: On this item the report states: “A family consisting of five 
people needs at least four rooms to meet the demands of decency” (3). 

(d) Sundries: The items such as carfare, fuel and light, care of health, 
insurance, recreation(4), reading material, church contributions, etc., 
were listed in a similar manner (5). 


The requirements of the entire budget having thus been determined, their 
cost was ascertained by collecting prices of the goods and services in repre- 
sentative neighbourhoods where unskilled labourers lived and made their 
purchases. 

Of this type are the studies made by the National Industrial Conference 
Board, who has published six reports on the cost of living among wage-earners 
in specified localities. A family of two adults and three children under fourteen 
years of age, where the father was the only wage-earner was adopted as the 
unit of measurement. The standard of living prevailing among the wage- 
earners studied in each locality was carefully noted. Thus the housing 
standards varied from place to place iand the allowances in the cost of them. 
Food and clothing lists were slightly modified from place to place, prevailing 
means of heat and lighting were always taken into account, and such of 
sundries, as carfare, recreation etc. were varied to meet local requirements. 
In this way, although based on the theoretical requirements of a theoretical 
family, the minimum standard and cost of living for a family of the given size, 
and competition was very closely approximated. 

An analysis of these minimum budgets for wage-earners as constructed by 
the National Industrial Conference Board, indicates that provision is made not 
only for the elementary necessities but also for certain more cultural although 
none the less fundamental needs of the family. Because a careful study was 
made of the racial habits, local customs, and goods and services available in 
each locality, the budgets represent a practical standard even though they are 
based on so-called theoretical needs (6). 

For the use of an arbitration board appointed to settle a dispute resulting 
in a strike of conductors of the San Francisco-Oakland and San Jose Railway 
(Key Division in Alameda County, Cal., Jessica B. Piexotto of the Department 
of Economics of the University of California, prepared a detailed estimate of 
the cost of the items required to maintain a workingman, his wife and three 
children of school age in San Francisco, at a “minimum standard of wholesome 
living and not mere subsistence.” This budget was provided for the class of 
workman who “insists upon having food enough to provide a palatable and 
somewhat varied dietary; shelter and clothing that conforms to the traditional 
ideas ‘of the ‘decencies’ rather than the ‘necessities’; some income to pay for 
schooling the children, for relaxing in leisure hours, and something to provide 

(1) New York City, opp. cit. pp. 12, 18. 

(2) ibid, p. 14. 

(3) ibid, p. 11. 

(4) ibid, p. 16. The report states: ‘‘For recreation, we have allowed occasional trips to the beach, 


incidental carfare, moving picture shows, Christmas and birthday presents, and miscellaneous amuse- 
ments.” 

(5) ibid, p. 16. ; nt 

(6) National Industrial Conference Board. Family Budgets of American Wage-earners. Research 
Report No. 41. New York, Sept. 1921, pp. 40, 41. 
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against the emergencies of ill health, in validity and death.” $110 a month 
necessary. 

From this reasoning, professor Piexotto concluded that $110 a month was 
necessary if “a family of man, wife and three children of school age are to be 
maintained without getting into debt, or receiving aid. When the normal 
breadwinner is paid less than this sum, one of three things, any one.of them 
harmful for the group and for the community, is likely to happen: 

“1. Other members of the family will have to work to eke out the 
income, or 

2. There will be less food than is necessary for the men to do 
efficient work. The risks of ill health to all members of the group and 
the consequent costs to the group and to society are equally plain, or 

3. The group must go without many articles noted under Sundries 
and House Operations . . . . and one of the most important differ- 
ences between social dependents, potential or actual, and self-supporting 
citizens, is that the former are willing to go without, and capable men 
and women realize the importance and the imperative need for the money 
that will buy those things the term covers ss 

Inspection of the individual items show that very modest sums have been 
assigned to each class of wants. Miss Piexotto claims that the housewife who 
keeps within the amounts specified must still have to be a cautious purchaser 
snd capable of preparing foodstuffs and industrious in making clothes (1). 

In the fall of 1917, a wage dispute having arisen between the Puget Sound 
Traction, Light and Power Company, the Tacoma Railway and Power Com- 
pany, and their employees, a board of arbitration was appointed to determine 
what wages should be paid. The award granted was on the basis of the budget 
submitted by William F. Ogburn of the University of Washington. This budget 
Professor Ogburn called “A minimum comfort budget and slightly higher than 
a minimum health budget” (2). The minimum comfort budget was designed for. 
the needs of a family of five for the following reasons: (a) Three children at 
least are necessary for the race to perpetuate itself. (b) Federal and State 
experts do not make out budgets for less than for families of five, thus, neither 
public nor expert opinion sanctions a smaller standard. (d) Unmarried men 
are less desirable than married men, individually and socially, physically and 
morally; and the economic barrier to marriage is recognized as an important 
pne (3). 

The budget was claimed as not being an ideal one. The clothing estimates 
were made on the assumption that the wife does some sewing and remaking of 
some garments for the children. The figures were based on estimates of the 
life of garments to fractions of years. Various dietaries with differing propor- 
tions of meats, vegetables, fats, etc. were constructed, and the calorie require- 
ments slightly over 12,000 a week for the family of five. The meat allowance 
was actually lower than prevailed among carmen’s families, and insurance and 
savings items were larger (4). ; 

In August, 1919, the United States Bureau of Labour Statistics made a study 
bf the cost of living in the District of Columbia. This was for two purposes. 
The first, to establish a “ quantity budget ” in which emphasis would be laid on 
amounts, qualities and frequency of replacements; the second was to ascertain 
the cost of purchasing such goods and services included in the quantity budget 
~ (1) Memorandum on the Minimum Wage, opp. cit.pp. 47. ~~~ SOSO*~<C“=C<S; TC 

(2) Memorandum on the Minimum Wage, opp. cit. p. 17. Note: ‘‘The minimum comfort budget 
had never been previously described. The assumption is made that perhaps what. were later called 
““subsistence’’ were at that time called “‘health’’ budgets. It is therefore not easy to determine the exact 
difference between the minimum comfort and the minimum health budgets.’? See: National Industrial 
Conference Board. Research Report No. 41, opp. cit. p. 43. 


(3) Memorandum on the Minimum Wage, opp. cit. 18. 
(4) ibid, opp. cit. p. 20. 
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in Washington in August, 1919. Experts were called in from various parts of 
the country to assist in the determination of what should be included in the 
budget and it was ascertained by agents of the Bureau who shopped in the 
Washington stores patronized by wage-earners. 

Inasmuch as the primary aim was to furnish information for use by the 
Joint Reclassification Commission of Congress on Reclassification of Salaries. 
the minimum of health and decency and comfort was kept in mind when deter- 
mining the quantity budget and in selecting qualities and ascertaining prices of 
articles of the budget. A great deal of difficulty was experienced in arriving at 
what was quantitatively meant by the phrases as “comfort”, “ reasonable 
somfort ”, etc. Finally the budget was constructed with the aim to provide for 
an average family consisting of husband, wife, and three children below the age 
pt 14 years: 

“(1) A sufficiency of nourishing food for the maintenance of health, 
particularly the children’s health; 

(2) Housing in low-rent districts and within the smallest possible 
number of rooms consistent with decency but with sufficient light, heat 
and toilet facilities for the maintenance of health and decency; 

(3) The upkeep of household equipment, such as kitchen utensils, 
bedding, linen, necessary for health, but with no provision for the pur- 
chase of additional furniture; . 

(4) Clothing sufficient for warmth, of a sufficiently good quality to 
be economical, but with no further regard for appearance and style than 
is necessary to permit the family members to appear in public and within 
their rather narrow social circle without slovenliness or loss of self-respect: 

(5) A surplus over the above expenditures which would permit of 
only a minimum outlay for such necessary demands as; 

(a) Street car fares to and from work and necessary rides to store~ 

and markets; 

(6) The keeping up of a modest amount of insurance; 

(c) Medical and dental care; 

(d) Contributions to churches and labour or beneficial organizations 

(e) Simple amusements, such as the moving pictures once in a while | 

occasional street car rides for pleasure, some Christmas gifts fe. 
the children, etc.; 

(f) Daily newspaper.” (1) 


This was not intended as an ideal budget, but merely as a “ bottom leve. 
of health and decency below which a family cannot go without danger oi 
physical and moral deterioration.” The budget does not include many comforts 
which should be included in a ‘ proper American standard of living’. Thus ne 
provision is made directly for savings other than insurance, or for vacations or 
for books and other educational purposes. On the other hand, the Bureau 
maintains, “a family with the items listed in this budget should be able to 
maintain itself in health and modest comfort. It should have a sufficiency of 
food, respectable clothing, sanitary housing, and a minimum. of. essential 
“ sundries.” (2) | 7 

The Bureau in its report. emphasized the fact, moreover, that “the main- 
tenance of living on the level indicated does not necessarily require the receipt 
pf an annual income of precisely this amount. Some families have less than 
three children, some have savings, from investment in a house or other income- 
vielding venture; many economies are possible through buying advantageously. 
through the ingenuity of the housewife in making clothes, planning meals, ana 
the like. In these and other ways families may be able to keep up the decent 


(1) Tentative Quantity and Cost Budget, op. cit. p. 6. 
(2) ibid, op. cit. p. 7. 
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standard of living at a somewhat lesser cost than the market price of the budget- 
ary items” (1). But the important thing is that the Bureau desired to indicate 
on the basis of quantities, qualities and services, what a ‘proper’ standard of 
living should be, and not in terms of dollars and cents. And while the Bureau 
provided information to Congress regarding the cost of living for government 
employees, it also furnished a list of the minimum amount of goods and services 
needed for an American family of five to maintain life at a level of “ health 


and decency.” 


This “ quantity budget” was universal in character, for it could be priced 
in any locality, and be made to apply, with necessary local modifications, to 
other wage-earning family groups. Thus in 1920, William F. Ogburn used it as 
the basis of the budget he presented for the United States Bituminous Coal 
Commission. He claimed that “what is a standard of health and decency for 
families of Government employees should in its main outlines also be the 
standard of health and decency for families of mine workers. The prices of 
the items may be different in the coal centres, there may be variations in the 
standard; the miners need more food and their clothing requirements may be 
different, but the main purpose borne in mind was—to determine a standard of 
living in coal mining communities necessary for health and decency, based on 
such determinations by the Bureau of Labor Statistics for Washington, D.C.” (2). 

Five hundred calories per day were added to the. food allowance of the 
government employeee in Washington, in order to insure that the miner, pre- 
sumably at heavier labor, was adequately fed. 

Certain modifications were made in the man’s clothing budget to meet the 
peculiar requirements of the bituminous miners; the clothing allowance for the 
woman and the three children were the same in the miners’ families as in those 
for the families of the government employees in Washington. Housing, ot 
course varied greatly in the different mining towns and the allowance varied 
accordingly. The cost of fuel, light and sundries was likewise a generalizea 
average, 

The cost for maintaining a standard of health and decency among bitumi- 
nous miners’ families, was, in January, 1920, $2,243.94. In sundries is included 
iso $140 a year necessarily spent by many miners for explosives and tools 
The food allowance also took account of a saving of $15 annually from the 
market cost, because of the general prevalence of gardens and the keeping ot 
thickens (3). 

The costs of the items of this budget were obtained by agents of the Bureau 
of Labour Statistics, who collected prices in two bituminous mining towns, and 
also from records of the Bureau of Labour Statistics, showing the costs in addi- 
tional communities. The budget therefore does not apply to any one locality (4). 

After the Bureau of Labour Statistics had made its estimate of the quantity 
and cost of the goods and services required by the family of a government 
employee in Washington, this was revised to provide a similar quantity budget 
for a so-called workingman’s family. Its purpose was to furnish a standard 
for an “ accurate determination of the cost of maintaining a standard of health 
and decency for a workingman’s family, and for a more accurate calculation 
of changes in the cost of living” (5). The workingman’s family budget differed 
trom the Washington clerical in minor details of food and clothing, which it 
was thought would doubtless about balance one another when measured in 


(1) Tentative Quantity and Cost Budget, opp. cit. p. 8. 

(2) ‘Standards of Living,”’ op. cit. p. 58. 

(3) ibid, p. 60. See also: United States. Bituminous Coal Commission. Award and Recommen- — 
dations, Washington, 1920, p. 79. 

(4) Family Budgets of American Workers. op. cit. p. 47. 

(5) Monthly Labour Review, June, 1920, p. 1. 
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terms of dollars and cents (1). This budget has been used a number of times 
to determine the cost of living among specified groups of workers (2). The 
details of this budget will be discussed in a later chapter. 

The importance of having accurate figures on the cost of living was early 
evident in Australia (3). When arbitration courts were established after 1900 
the presiding judges had almost no statutory guidance in making awards; 
there was no definition of the basic wage and the judges in the New South 
Wales and the Commonwealth Court had to fix their own standards. In 1901 
Mr. Justice Heydon in New South Wales declared: “every worker, however 
humble, shall receive enough to enable him to lead a human life, to marry, and 
bring up a family and maintain them and himself with at any rate some small 
degree of comfort”. In 1907 Mr. Justice Higgins in the Harvester Case, laid 
down the basis of what he considered “ fair and reasonable” conditions of pay, 
which should fulfil “the normal needs of the average employee regarded as a 
human being living in a civilized community ”. This basic or living wage, he 
declared must be obtained by ail male adult workers; above this rate there 
may come the additions on account of skill or other considerations. The 
Higgin’s 1907 declaration became the guide to other decisions, and in 1912 the 
South Australian Industrial Court was by statute not permitted to “ order or 
prescribe wages which do not secure to the employee affected a living wage.” 
The meaning of “ living wage” was repeated as that laid down by Mr. Justice 
Higgins’ 1907 declaration ‘became the guide to other decisions, and in 1912 the 
man employed shall receive a wage, “ based, not on the value of his work, but 
on his requirements as a man in a civilized community which has resolved 
that, so far as laws can do it, competition shall be no longer allowed to crush 
him into sweated conditions ”’. 

It became imperative to possess knowledge of what families used, spent, 
and what it costs to maintain a “fair and reasonable” standard of living. 
Mr. Justice Higgins had in 1907 endeavoured to study this question and make 
a possible estimate. To do this he secured information from nine housekeep- 
ing women who submitted their household budgets showing weekly expenditures 
on rent, groceries, bread, meat, milk, fuel, vegetables and fruit (4). The family 
of five was taken as typical. Clothing and miscellaneous items were not 
included. From this effort he estimated that 7s. a day should constitute the 
minimum wage and this sum was incorporated in the body of arbitration law. 

By 1917 discontent arose on the part of labour and criticism was levelled 
generally at the Higgins’ estimate, at the methods by which it was reached, its 
foundation, and the fact that only rent and food figures were the guide to 
cost of living estimated for a family. Therefore, in December, 1919, as a 
result of the election campaign policy of the Prime Minister, Mr. Hughes, a 
Royal Commission was appointed to make the following inquiry: 

“(1) The actual cost of living at the present time, according to 
reasonable standards of comfort, including all matters comprised in the 
ordinary expenditure of a household, for a man, wife, and three children 
under fourteen years of age, and the several items and amounts which 
make up that cost; 

(2) The actual corresponding cost of living during each of the last 
five years; 

(3) How the basic wage may be automatically adjusted to the rise 
and fall from time to time of the purchasing power of the sovereign; 


(1) Family Budgets of American Workers, op. cit. p. 48. 

(2) This ‘“‘Quantity Budget’’ was used by the Labour Bureau Inc., New York, in connection with 
wage arbitration in the printing trades in New York in the fall of 1920. See: Monthly Labour Review, 
February, 1921, pp. 61-66. 

(3) Heaton, H. ‘‘Basic Principles in Australian Wage Regulation.’?’ The Economic Journal, Vol. 
xxxi, Sept. 1921. pp. 309-19. 
(4) Heaton. H. The Economic Journal, op. cit. p. 311. 
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And Mr. Hughes promised that the government would 
at the earliest possible date create effective machinery to give effect to 
these principles.” | 


The inquiry was carried out in the following manner: Three representatives. 
of employers and three of employees were appointed, and Mr. A. B. Piddington,. 
K.C., Chief Commissioner of the Interstate Commission, was appointed chair- 
man. The Commission conducted a searching inquiry lasting over eleven: 
months. One hundred and fifteen public hearings were held in seven principal: 
cities of the Commonwealth and about eight hundred witnesses were examined. 
In addition, six hundred exhibits of family schedules were received and an 
independent investigation was also carried out. 

The basis of the inquiry was virtually Mr. Justice Higgins’ “ reasonable 
standard of comfort”, which included “the normal needs of a human being. 
in a civilized community ” and had not reference to “ any one type or group of 
employees, but to the needs which are common to all employees, following the 
accepted principle that there is a standard of living below which no employee 
should be asked to live ”’.(1) 

The findings of the Commission are detailed as follows: (2) 


“(1) Rent: A five-roomed house, in good condition, on a fair allot- 
ment, in a respectable neighbourhood, and fitted with such obvious con- 
veniences as bath, copper and wash-tubs. 


(2) Clothing: For a man, his wife and three children, aged 103, 7 
and 34 years. 

The clothing allowance is in part—for the husband, two-thirds of a 
suit a year, plus two pairs of working trousers, an overcoat once in four 
years, two pairs of boots a year, plus a pair of shoes every two years. 
For the wife, a hat every year, plus another cheaper hat every two 
years, one winter costume every three years, and one summer costume 
every three years, plus two skirts in three years, and approximately four 
blouses, and two pairs of shoes and a pair of slippers. Boot repairs for 
the family are allowed for, and cut-down garments by the mother for 
smaller members of the family, home sewing, and probably other savings 
are considered. 


(3) Food: The generally accepted standard of 3,500 calories as neces- 
sary for the average male adult, and regarded the family of five as equal to 
3.3 men, was adopted. | 


(4) Miscellaneous: An allowance of £5 a year for holidays as a 
means of lessening the strain upon the mother, and as a substitute for 
providing her with paid household assistance was made. Other miscel- 
laneous items were: fuel and light, laundry and kitchen requisites, 
renewal of household linen, crockery, lodge and union dues, medical and 
dental care, amusements, recreation, and library, fares and school 
requisites. 

The unions’ claims for such items as insurance—unemployment and 
life—old-age annuity, church and charity, alcoholic and soft drinks, and 
tuition in music and art, were disallowed.” 


For the adjustment of basic wage as found by the inquiry, (in 1920, £5 
16s.) to variations in the cost of living, the Commission recommended that a 
Bureau of Labour Statistics be established, whose duty it would be to record 
quarterly all alterations in the prices of the items included in the four sections 


sy (1) sepert of the Royal: Commission on the Basic Wage, Parliament of the Commonwealth of Aus- 
ralia, 1920, p. 4. 

(2) Heaton, H. Economic Journal, op. cit. p. 314-5. Also: Douglas, P. H., Quarterly Journal of 
Economics, ‘‘Wages Regulation in Australia,’’ (Vol. 37, 1923 (pp. 668-669) ). 2S Tia eects 
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adopted, and to declare the actual cost of living four times a year upon an 
average of prices during the four preceding quarters of the year. (1) 

The basic wage as estimated by the Commission created a great deal of 
controversy; employers claiming that the amount set was ruinously high, while 
the trade unionists declared the employers’ objections invalid. The gist of 
both these arguments are given in Chapter eight of this paper. 


WHAT SHOULD BE THE BASIS OF A LIVING WAGE? 


It is commonly agreed that there are various determinants of wages: supply 
and demand, productively, collective bargaining, and that all of these are 
variously interrelated. In a period of laissez-faire conditions, supply and demand 
operate strongly. But with the growth of social justice, the standard of living 


*begins to play a large part in the determination of wages. This has been true 
particularly during the war when because of the increase in prices the necessity 


came for a high degree of social regulation and control. But on coming back tu 
a period when such control are not considered to be so stringently necessary, it 
cannot be said that the standard of living becomes less important in the 


national consideration. If the standard of living is neglected in the determina- 


tion of wages, then many social evils will continue to be bred in our society, 


the most devastating among which are “sweating”, industrial warfare and 
‘unrest, forced pauperism and a train of subsidiary, though by no means minor 
effects. 


The truth of this has been recognized by many thinkers and leaders in 


‘their country’s affairs. The question then to be sett!ed becomes: What should 


be the basis of a living wage? What standard of living is to be considered in 


‘the settlement of such a wage for workers? The foilowing have been selected 
‘to give an indication of the variety of opinions expressed ‘by representative 
-and responsible individuals and agencies, as well as legal statutes. 


In addition to the general statutory declarations, platform assertions, anc 
individual opinion, there are the theories of investigators into ‘the living 


-conditions of work people, as to the proper line upon which to base wages. 


These latter range from the “ poverty line,” or “ physical efficiency ” of Rown- 
“comfort level” of the piexotto and Ogburn budgets, supplemented 
by the Quantity Budget of the United States Bureau of Labour Statistics in 


America. These have been reviewed in part in Chapter Two. 


From the mass of effort to determine a just method of wage payment, how 


“to assuage the insistent problems-in the labour field, and, the most important 
‘of all, how to undermine the evident evils present in poverty conditions, ha; 
-stepped one outstanding idea: In fairness to the social good and to the health 
of the race, remuneration for work and services should be guided by valic 
‘human needs. 


What are these needs? Are they capable of being meusured? 
Mr. Seebohm Rowntree (2), whose investigations into this field are thorough 


‘and authentic, discusses these needs in his book “The Human Needs 0} 
“Labour.” He declares that it is not difficult to ascertain these; in the present 


lay standards are devised with almost mathematical accuracy for all kinds oi 


‘purposes, and it is possible to fix a standard of food and other human require- 


ments. Nutriment, he states, may be provided in an infinite number of forms 


‘from the prison fare to the menu of a high class hotel. It is possible however 
-to reduce all dietaries to a common denominator since they ali consist of certain 


sssential constituents. Chemical analysis in what proportion they are present 
‘n any foodstuff, no matter how complicaed. If, therefore with the aid o! 
‘nformation given by physiologists we can ascertain the amount of these essen. 


‘tial constituents necessary to keep the body in good working order, it 18 


(1) Heaton, H. Economic Journal, op. cit. p. 315. 
(2) Rountree, B. Seebohm: The Human Needs of Labor, Thomas Nelson & Sons, Ltd., London, 


- and New York (1918). 
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comparatively easy to select suitable dietaries containing the required nutri- 
ment and to ascertain the cost of providing them. 

Physiologists are scientifically certain in the information they offer; there 
is no vagueness about the knowledge of the requirements of the human body, the 
fuel it needs, the repair it must undergo on the wear and tear of the daily 
exertions (1). 

The quantity of food that the body must assimilate is also accurately 
established, in terms of protein and potential energy. The potential energy 
of food is usually stated in heat units or calories (2), and the variations of-the 
quantities according to the amount of muscular work performed. Since it is not 
quite possible to lay down a standard which would be right for every person 
it is usual to classify food requirements roughly according to whether the work 
is light, moderately hard, and very hard. The majority of physiologists in. 
Germany, Denmark, Japan, and Sweden hold that in order to maintain physical 
efficiency, a diet must provide men engaged in work which is classified as 
moderately hard work, with approximately 3,500 calories of fuel energy. The 
amount may be less for those engaged in light work and more for those in 
hard work. 

There are varying opinions as to the exact demarcations between degrees 
of light, moderate and hard work. Physiologists agree that a man engaged in 
light work, for example, a shop assistant, requires 2,500 calories; a man engaged 
in hard work, i.e. a blacksmith, a stoker, or coal-hewer, requires 4,500 calories; 
and a man engaged in exceptionally hard work, such as a lumberman, and who 
is exposed in all kinds of weather, requires much more—6,400 calories of fuel 
energy. 

Mr. Rowntree goes on to classify the degrees of work intensity according 
to the character of work performed—agriculture, docking, builders, blacksmiths 
(under which is usually included machinists and labourers) loaders, and the 
various kinds of factory work (3). He concludes generally that: “there is any 
industry in which the proportion of men whose work could be considered as 
less than moderate would be sufficiently large to justify any reduction in the 
standard. And the physical effort involved in travelling home and to work must 
be borne in mind. This may not be paid for in wages, and not ordinarily 
counted as part of the day’s work, the wear and tear of the body must be good, 
and this can only be done by food consumed ”’ (4). 


THE Sizk OF THE FAMILY 


One other very important point in the fixing of food requirements of a class, 
Mr. Rowntree reminds us of: “ When fixing the wages for a man it must be 
remembered that they must be such as will enable him to maintain a family 
during the years when the children are dependent on his earnings. The work 
of the wife cannot be regarded as of less moderate severity, and often would 
be defined as hard, when remembering that the work of a labourer’s wife, with 
large families to look after and bring up, and the entire household work to 
perform . . . . The children constantly ‘knock about’, . . . . and 
it would therefore not be wise, to put the food requirements of the wives and 
children of the labouring classes any more than those of the men, at less than is 
needed by moderate workers ” (5). 

The budgets of the United States investigators, and that of the Bureau of 
Labour, base their food estimates on the requirements of those who perform 


(1) Rountree, op. cit. 52, ff. 
‘ ibid, op. cit. pp. 57-9. 
8) ibid, op. cit. pp. 64, ff. 
(4) Rountree, op. cit. pp. 66-7. 
(5) ibid, op. cit. pp. 67-8. 
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moderate work. The investigations carried out in Australia by the Basic Wage 
Commission were guided similarly. 


Since these requirements are calculated for the use of a family, the question 
arises: what size of family? How can an average family be found to serve as 
a type or standard for these calculations? The investigations in this subject 
carried out by Mr. Rowntree show that in York, where he carried on his survey, 
half the men had three or more children simultaneously dependent on them for 
shorter or longer periods. Nearly one-half (46.4 per cent) have three or more 
dependent children for at least five years (1). To what extent conditions in 
York may be regarded as typical of the country as a whole, Mr. Rowntree 
shows by the birth and death rates in York, which approximate very nearly to 
those for the entire country, and that at the date of the 1911 census, the average 
number of children under fourteen per household was 1.7 in York which is 
exactly the average number of children for the whole country. 


The investigations into family standards and cost of living carried out in 
the United States disclose the following with regard to the average size of 
families: The investigation made by the United States Bureau of Labour in 
1900-1902, of 25,440 families, showed 4.88 persons. Families whose head was 
native born averaged 4.67 persons and foreign families, 5.18 persons. The 
11,156 so-called “normal” families selected for special study, averaged 3.96 
persons per family. The 2,567 special families selected in this study, averaged 
5.31 persons. The investigation carried out by the British Board of Trade in 
29 American cities, found that the average size of the family among the wage- 
earners’ groups studied was 4.9 persons, including boarders; but children living 
at home and not rated as boarders averaged 2.8 per family. The result of the 
investigation carried out by the United States Bureau of Labour in 35 com- 
munities in 1918-19, of 12,096 white families, showed an average of 4.9 persons 
per family. Mrs. More’s study of unselected families (i.e. unselected as to size 
of family or amount of income) gives an average size of 5.6 persons, but this 
is not a fair estimate, since her “family” includes boarders, children at work, 
minor children, and other dependents. Mr. Chaplin’s study was made only of 
families having not less than four and not more than six persons. The study 
of Homestead families by Miss Byington showed an average of 4.4 persons in 
the family, exclusive of boarders. The study of the southern cotton mill com- 
munities carried out by the United States Bureau of Labour Statistics, showed 
an average of 7 persons per family exclusive of boarders and lodgers. The 
survey in the Chicago stockyards gives 5.33 persons to the family exclusive of 
boarders and lodgers. The New York State Factory Investigating Commission 
found that the average family numbered about 5 persons. Data collected from 
1,481 while families and 629 coloured families in the District of Columbia showed 
that the average size of the white families was 4.9 persons, including boarders 
and lodgers; the “net”? family, excluding boarders and lodgers, even though 
they might be older children, averaged 3.8 persons. The investigation of 260 
families made by the Philadelphia Bureau of Municipal Research, showed an 
average of 5.04 persons, exclusive of boarders and lodgers. Studies carried 
out by the United States Coal Commission of families in the anthracite mining 
communities showed that of these miners who maintained homes, 55.7 per cent 
had three or more children (2). 


Whether these investigations can be taken as reliable enough sources for 
information on the average family is to-day debated (3). But, failing more 


(1) ibid, pp. 34-5. 
(2) United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, Bulletin No. 369, May 1925, p. 437. 
(3) Douglass, Paul H.: Wages and the Family. University of Chicago Press, 1925, p. 
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accurate sources (1) these findings have to-day been adopted by all who make 
researches into the cost of living for a family, or wish to determine a fair 


standard of living for an average family. 


From the knowledge gained through these researches, the composition of 
the average family has been generally agreed upon as being five persons: 
father, mother. and three children under fourteen years of age, and dependent 
upon the earnings of the father. With this agreement, the dietary of such 
families has been set by dietitians and food experts with fair accuracy, and the 
needs of man, woman, and children of varying ages have been quantitatively 
and qualitatively measured (2). ; 

Clothing, housing, household and general sundries as well as fuel have been 
considered as difficult to establish set standards. It is true of course that into 
these realms enter in personal taste, individual desires to exclude or include 
certain things, to sacrifice one thing for another. But there are those funda- 
mental requirements of a human being upon which there can be no disagree- 
ment. These fundamentals may be described as follows: 

Clothes serve both as protection and adornment. And the material of 
clothes should not be made merely to protect workers from the inclemencies of 
the seasons, but should also possess some features of adornment, or what is 
called “style”. It is true that there is no standard in style, that here the fancy 
of the individual enters in. Nevertheless, this is not wholly true; and few men 
and women desire to appear among their kind or in public in clothes that do not 
conform as closely as possible to the general prevailing mode. There are there- 
fore undeniable possibilities to set out in detail just what may be agreed upon 
as fundamental in clothing requirements of a standard or average working class 
family. ; 

In the matter of shelter, or housing for the family, Mr. Rowntree says: “If 
physical efficiency is to be maintained, houses must be dry, well drained, and 
capable of being properly heated” (3)... Mr. Royal Meeker, former Com- 
missioner of Labour in the United States: ‘The housing experts can now lay 
down reasonably approximate standard requirements for housing the typical 
family of husband, wife, and three children under fourteen years. The barest 
minimum calls for a dwelling of not less than four rooms, if such family are to 
live in decency and health (4). According to the British official census, over- 
e«rowding begins where there are two or more persons per room (5). The family 
should have a kitchen-dining room, a living room which can be used as a sleeping 
room by one of the children, and two large, well-ventilated and lighted bed- 
rooms’’(6), Mr. Rowntree states with regard to the number of rooms: “. . . for 
a family of five there must be at least a fair-sized living room, a scullery-kitchen, 
a dining room, and from two or three bedrooms, and preferably, a bath. . .” (7). 


(1) ‘The census figures of population offer no guidance for the determination of an average family 
either in the United States or in Canada. If for example, we were to take the 105,000,000 of population 
in the United States, and divide this figure by 24,000,000 families, an average of 4-3 persons to the family 
is obtained; this does not, however, represent the size of wage-earning class families, for in these figures 
are included families which have large incomes and small families of a few children. Moreover, the 
term ‘family’ as used in the census signifies a group of persons whether related by blood or not, who live 
together as one household, usually sharing the same table. One person living alone is counted as a family, 
and, on the other hand, all occupants and employees of a hotel, boarding house, or lodging house, if that 
is their usual place of abode, and all the inmates of an institution, however numerous, are treated as con- 
stituting a single family.’’ See: U.S. Department of Labor, Bulletin No. 369, May, 1925, p. 487. 

(2) Professor M. E. Jaffa, of the University of California, says: ‘‘Foods which form the suggested 
dietary of working class families may be separated into five groups: (1) The protein group; (2) the starchy 
group; (3) the fruits and vegetables, to maintain mineral balance; (4) the fats, giving heat and energy; 
(5) the sugars, whose concentrated source of energy is necessary for those who need heat—more particu- 
larly children, or for those whose work makes large demands on fuel supply.’’ 

(3) Rowntree, op. cit. pp. 95, ff. 

(4) U.S. Bureau of Labour Statistics. Monthly Labour Review, January, 1919, p. 5. 

(5) idem, July, 1919, p. 7. 

(6) Monthly Labour Review, January, 1919, pp. 5-6. 

(7) Rowntree, op. cit. p. 96. 
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The amount of fuel required for cooking and for heating the standard four 
or five roomed house can be stated approximately in terms of British thermal 
units, though the amount and the kind of the fuel required varies in different 
geographical locations. 

For the other items that constitute a full family budget there are not such 
approximate and recognized standards of measuremenit. But as in clothing, 
so in the quality and quantity of household furnishings, in cleaning supplies, 
in insurance and health protection, conclusions can be drawn from information 
secured as to what working class families, which have had sufficient opportunity 
to have regard for these things, have secured. There is general agreement also 
among people of reliable judgment, as to what constitutes human necessities in 
these branches of the family needs. 

In furniture and furnishings there are some items without which no home 
can, in the light of modern ideas of the ‘decencies,’ be deprived of: table, chairs, 
beds, bedcoverings, bureaux, stoves, utensils. The variations here enter in the 
quality and style of the articles; but here also judgment as to what constitutes 
true economy can act as guide in the choice. 

Of the miscellaneous items by far the most important in its bearmg upon 
the family’s health and welfare is medical services. No sufficient information 
yet exists upon which to base an exact estimate as to the kinds and quantities 
of medical services required by the typical family, and the costs of such 
services. Information as gathered from study of family budgets, afford no 
criterion by which to judge the adequacy of the treatment received. Some of 
the health insurance companies of the country have gathered information about 
the amount of sickness of workingmen’s families, but the general amount of 
money spent per year has not yet been accounted.(1) But it cannot be dis- 
agreed with that a sufficient allowance must be made for this important part 
of the family’s expenditures, and that the working man and his family should 
be able to look after their health needs in an independent and dignified manner. 
The worker who is not able to pay the necessary price for the medical, surgical, 
hospital, and dental services needed by himself and his family, has to resort to 
the community or the subsidized hospital which give him these necessary ser- 
vices free or below cost. The result is, as these institutions and services are 
organized at the present day, indifferent medical and hospital service, and 
municipal or subsidized service bestowed on such people not as the just and 
recognized due of a citizen and a worker, but as charity handed out by a 
benevolent community or by private philanthropists. This is both unjust and 
harmful to the personality, oftentimes also to the health of the workers and 
their families who are driven to resort to such medical aid. Mr. Meeker com- 
ments on this, declaring that “workers who are driven by dire necessity to 
make use of the free wards in hospitals or outdoor clinics, either learn to hate 
and distrust all hospitals and medical men because they are not given proper 
treatment, or thcy become partially or wholly hospitalized because they survive 
the treatment meted out to them and rapidly learn to like the carbonized 
atmosphere of our hospital almshouses ” (2). The important consideration is 
that the workingman’s family must be in a position to take care of its health 
requirements and not to depend on the modern charity system of hospital ser- 
vice, which strikes not only at the physical welfare of the family, but at its 
sense of self-respect. 

Ranking in importance with medical aid, stands insurance. In modern 
life provision against the hazards of accident, sickness, invalidity, old age, 
unemployment, and death is just as necessary as medical service and even as 


(1) U.S. Bureau of Labour Statistics, Monthly Labour Review, January, 1919, p. 6. 
(2) United States Bureau of Labour Statistics. Monthly Labour Review. July, 1919, p. 11. 
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food. From a study of American family budgets (1) it was found that not very 
many of these had protection against such hazards, with the exception of death. 
It has been found by investigators that the possibilities to secure adequate 
insurance on any one of these hazards outside the accident of death, is barely 
possible for workers (2). For one thing insurance companies do not offer appreci- 
able protection in these matters, and for another, the cost of ‘buying such insur- 
ance is prohibitive to the average worker. As a result those hazards which 
occur the most often and disastrously in the worker’s life,—unemployment, 
sickness, accident (not covered by existing compensation legislation) and old 
age, are purely neglected. How shall workingmen secure adequate insurance? 
and what shall be deemed adequate insurance? Mr. Meeker in his analysis 
of workers’ expenditures on insurance concludes: 


“(1) I see no possibility of workingmen securing sufficient insurance 
protecticn until we come to the only sane and sensible way of conducting 
the communal business of insurance—as a community affair for the 
benefit of the community as a whole—by eliminating private competitive 
profit-taking from this business and making it universal in its applica- 
tion. 

(2) Pending the enactment of such laws, we must conclude that in 
the standard budgets an amount of life insurance for the head of the 
family sufficient to tide the family over a period of at least one year 
in case the breadwinner should die. This does not appear to be an 
extravagant margin of safety for the family” (3). The writer is in agree- 
ment with the Commissioner’s remarks, and agrees further when he 
states: the standard budgets should provide for weekly benefits in case 
of disability from sickness or accident, large enough to enable the life 
of the family to be carried on without any serious fall in the standard 
of living. A like degree of protection should be afforded in case of in-_ 
validity and old age and unemployment” (4). “J 


The recreation and amusements of the family are as of profound impor- 
tance as food and other requirements. These are even more difficult to measure 
in quantity or quality. “One man’s meat is another man’s drink; amusement 
is largely psychical—Tom Sawyer elevated fence whitewashing from the lowest 
form of menial drudgery to the most popular outdoor sport in his home town. 
But in every country there are certain general forms of recreation, and in these 
the mass of the workers indulge—moving pictures, dance-entertainments, ex- 
cursions, picnics, etc. For these some standard allowance can be made. As 
well as for other known details of home economy. 


Thus for the guidance of wage adjustors in arriving at just wage awards, 
consumption standards for almost every item of family wants have been set. 
And such standards have been promulgated as will insure healthful living to 
the families of wage earners. 

The most complete standard budget for a family of five has, to the writer’s 
knowledge, been constructed by the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Nearly 300 agents were engaged on the study in the field, and domestic scien- 
tists and sociai werkers of the country formulated the tentative standards of 
quantity and quality. This standard budget is discussed in the following 
chapter. : 


ei te pee el at) Sais ee rene 


(1) Idem, July, 1919, p. 10. : | 
mn (2) U.S. Bureau of Labour Statistics, Bulletin No. 93, “Cost of Living in the United States,” May, 


(3) Monthly Labour Review, op. cit. p. 7. 
(4) Ibid, op. p. 7. 
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A STANDARD OF HEALTH AND DECENCY 


To the general public the determination of a level of subsistence seems a 
matter of opinion rather than of science. But indeed there are many scientific 
approaches to the problem and various ways of eliminating the personal bias. 
Some of these methods have been described above and it has been indicated that 
food, clothing, housing and miscellaneous requirements can be fairly closely 
estimated. 

lormerly budgets determining standards of living were expressed in terms 
of price only. But during the war when prices were changing so rapidly and 
when the cost of living rose over 100 per cent in six or seven years, we have 
seen the fallacy of attempting to define a living wage or a standard of living on 
the basis of the money cost. Money has fluctuated, but throughout the years there 
has been no change in the size of a quart of milk, a pound of butter, or of a dozen 
of eggs, and the nourishment required for the human body. The “ hunger satis- 
faction ” derived from these has not changed. Obviously there must be other 
means by which to express human needs than in money. This need has now been 
fulfilled by the method of interpreting human requirements in terms of quantity 
and quality of commodities as well as price. Quantity can be the only language 
in which a living wage or a standard of living can be discussed or defined. 

To determine the quantity and the quality of commodities and the grounds 
for their necessity, there must be a criterion from which to Judge. Of all that have 
yet been offered there is no criterion that serves the purpose better than that of 
health.(1) It is unquestionable that health is the right of every man, woman 
and child. Health may be justly adopted as a criterion for a living wage and a 
decent standard of living. No matter how indifferent an employer may be to- 
wards the personal happiness of his employees, he nevertheless looks with favour 
on a healthy workman and a healthy community. 

The definition of such a standard is best contained in a statement of those 
quantities of family consumption which are found necessary in maintaining 
families in health. Such a statement is called a commodity budget. This can 
be fairly accurately arrived at by studying the quantities and kinds of articles 
and services actually consumed by families which are maintaining themselves 
at a level of health. 


Such a quantity budget the Bureau of Labour Statistics was able to construct 
through a country-wide survey of the cost of living conducted during 1918 and 
1919 (2). The study was planned for the following purposes: — | 


“(a) To determine the cost of all important items of family consumption 
in all the important industrial centers in the United States. 

(b) To apply the accepted dietary standards for determining whether the 
families studied were obtaining a sufficient number of calories and 
sufficient variety in their diets to maintain their members in health. 

(c) To work out, if possible, standards—similar to the recognized dietary 
standards—clothing, housing, fuel, house furnishings, education, amuse- 
ment, medical care, insurance, and perhaps some other items which have 
hitherto been blanketed and lost under the term ‘ miscellaneous.’ 

(d) To formulate eventually, tentative standard budgets to be used by wage 
adjustment boards in determining minimum and fair wage awards. 

(e) To enable the Bureau of Labour Statistics to compute a cost of living 
index number that will show variations in total family expenses in the 
same way as the retail food price index shows variations in the cost of 
the family food budget.” 


(1) Kittredge, Dorothea Davis: A suggestion for determining a living wage. «American Economic 
Review, June, 1923, pp. 225-229. 


(2) Monthly Labor Review, U.S. Department of Labour, May to August, 1919. 
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More than 300 agents were employed by the Bureau to secure from house- 
wives statements of their expenditures for an entire year. The information thus 
secured for the entire year by personal interview was later checked in many 
instances by daily expense accounts which many housewives were prevailed upon 
to keep over a period of not less than five weeks. ‘These daily expense accounts 
were especially useful in checking up expenditures for food and other articles 
bought daily or weekly and easily forgotten ordinarily. 

Nearly 18,000 family schedules were obtained in 71 large cities and 26 small 
cities and towns in the different geographical sections of the country, for incomes 
ranging from less than $900 to more than $2,500 annually per family. The actua! 
_ expenses for the different items were tabulated by income groups. The cost and 
the quantity of all the important items of the family budget were this arraigned. 
The quantity bought was the essential for working out the standard budget and 
not the amount of money expended. The data showing the expenditures were 
grouped under six divisions: Food, clothing, housing, fuel and light, furniture 
and furnishings, and miscellaneous items. Each group was subdivided into a 
number of items in order to show as specifically as possible just what articles 
were purchased. 

In the selection of the families to be included, the following requirements 
were set out: | 

“ (a) The family must be that of a wage earner or salaried worker, but not 
of a person in business for himself. These families should represent 
proportionally the wage earners and the low or medium salaried families 
in the locality. 

(6) The family must have a minimum, a husband, wife and at least one 
child who is not a boarder or lodger. 

(c) The family must have kept house in the locality for the entire year 
covered. 

(d) At least 75 per cent of the family income must come from the principal 
breadwinner or others who contribute all earnings to the family fund. 

(e) All items of income and expenditure of members other than those living 
as lodgers must be obtainable. 

(f) The family may not have boarders nor over three lodgers either out- 
siders or children living as such. (This does not refer to or include, 
relatives, servants, nurses, temporarily in the home who were furnished 
board free.) 

(g) The family must have no subrental other than furnished rooms for 
lodgers. 

(h) Slum or charity families, or non-English speaking families who have 
been less than five years in the United States should not be taken.” 


The survey was made during 1918-1919, when prices were abnormal, and 
when the cost of foods had reached a peak, and workers had necessarily to cur- 
tail their expenditures. The results of the Bureau’s investigation is taken as 
showing strictly minimum amounts for the maintenance of a family, and as 
representing what the worker could afford not necessarily what he and his 
family needed.(1) Of the adequacy of the amounts found in the budgets col- 
lected, Mr. Royal Meeker, Commissioner of the Bureau of Labour Statistics. 
says, “It is in many respects unfortunate that the study was made during 1918- 
1919 when prices were abnormal, resulting in abnormalities in expenditure, and 
‘when such stress had to be laid upon the necessity of investing in Liberty Bonds. 
‘The result was an unusually large savings reported and abnormally low ex- 
penditures for other items. Many families not only economized on clothes and 
‘house furnishings, but actually skimped themselves on food both because of the 
high prices and because of the intense liberty loan drives.” (2) 


(1) Cost of Living Survey, Portland, Oregon. Reed College Bulletin. January, 1925, Vol. 4, No. 1. 
(2) U.S. Monthly Labor Review, July, 1919, p. 2: “‘What is an American Standard of Living’? By 
Royal Meeker. 
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Tue Size oF THE FAMILY 


The budget is constructed for a family of five—consisting of husband, wife, 

and three dependent children—a boy of il, a girl of 5, and a boy of 2 years of age. 
This type of family has been used by the Bureau and by other investigators in 
similar studies. A family of this particular size and composition, it has been 
found, represents actual existing families in the United States as found by the 
country-wide survey. The average number in the white families scheduled by the 
Bureau was 4.9 individuals (equivalent to 3.33 adult males) which corresponds 
very closely with the standard of five individuals, (equivalent to 3.35 adult 
males). The ages of the children are an assumption, arbitrary and solely for 
the purpose of making precise calculations as to food and clothing consumption. 
The children in this standard family are growing children, not yet able to add 
anything to the family income and not so expensive to maintain as they will be- 
come later on. The standard family is about half way between the family with 
no children and the family with grown children capable of self-support. 


Tue “Sranparp” I’oop BupGEet 


From the data gathered in this survey and with the aid both of experience 
in former investigations, the aggregate of which included several times the 
number of families represented in this single study, and the dietitian of the 
United States Bureau of Agriculture and the National Conference of Social 
Work, the Bureau made two distinct studies of food budgets. 280 families 
were selected from the approximately 13,000 families scheduled. This small 
group of families was chosen because of the average size of the family, which 
was approximately that of the average workman, and because their food budgets 
conformed very closely m food values represented, with the scientifically 
determined requirements of the families. An especially careful study was made 
of the food budgets of these 280 families, for the purpose of obtaining a 
standard budget that would represent adequate nourishment for the family. 

In the determination of a proper family dietary two standards were assumed 
at the beginning: 


(1) A standard food requirement in calories per man per day; (2} 
A standard table giving the food-consuming capacity of women and 
children in terms of a common unit—the equivalent adult male. 

In answer to the first assumption, the Bureau reports: (1) 

“Various scientific students of food have estimated that the number 
of calories needed by a man at moderately hard muscular work is 3,500 
calories per day. It is calculated that a family usually wasted about 10 
per cent of the caloric value of food in preparation, cooking, etc. and a 
small per cent of the food which enters the mouth is not digested or 
assimilated. Therefore, 3,500 calories purchased represents approxi- ~ 
mately 3,100 to 3,200 calories actually consumed by the body. Experience 
indicates that it is necessary to purchase this amount of food per man 
per day in order to insure sufficient variety and quantity both as to bulk 
and calorie content. If the housewife is a dietetic genius, 3,500 calories 
per man per day purchased in the market may be a liberal allowance.” 


In defining the second standard assumed, the Bureau states, “The relative 
proportions of the food consumed by the husband, wife and children have been 
determined approximately by laboratory experiments and by estimates taking 
into account factors of age, sex, weight, occupation and activity. For the sake 
of brevity the following table of equivalent adult males has been found practic- 


(1) United States Bureau of Labour Statistics, Monthly Labour Review. June, 1920, p. 1. 
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able and sufficiently accurate for the purpose of this budget and adoptetd by 
the Bureau: 


Male, 15. Vears and sover.:.) w-fdet > scl win ocean UO 
Hemeie WL sy Gans (ATK) ONGE El ok vol Naar peeee s at Gee .90 
Cinldrenion ll tO. dav Obes. ee bons bicce wile. bes GaP kone .90 
Children, 7.0 (10; years inclusive: .°.6¢4 fea é2ceans. al 
Children, 4 to: 6 years inclusive.. .. .......°.. .. 40 
Children under 4 years.. .. .. eal 


On this basis the following food budget has been drawn up for a family 
of five. The calorie requirements of a man is taken as 1; that of a woman, 
0.9; of a boy of 12, 0.9; of a girl of 6, 0.4; and a boy of 2 years, 0.15. The 
combined food requirements of this family would be equal to that of 3.35 adult 
males. (1) 

As explained above, the food budget used there was obtained from a careful 
analysis of selected 280 families, who represented about 25 cases from each of 
11 cities. The quantity submitted here represents the actual amounts of foods 
used by the families selected. Their budgets were also carefully considered 
from the standpoint of health. For the most part these average budgets con- 
tained proteins, fats, carbohydrates in sufficient quantities and in the right 
proportions. To make them acceptable to trained dietitians as a standard 
budget intended to maintain the standard family in health, it was necessary 
only to reduce slightly the quantity of meat and to increase slightly the quan- 
tities of whole milk, fresh vegetables and fruits. Below is a comparison of the 
foods represented on this average budget with the minimum standards generally 
accepted ‘by scientific students of the subject. 


OUNCES OF FOOD CONSUMED PER MAN PER DAY (2) 


— Meat | Fish | Dairy | Milk |Cereals| Vege- | Fruits | Fats Sugars 


tables 
Average of 280 families... 5-6 0-9 15-5 12-1 15-1 17-6 5°8 2-1 2-7 
Standard 2... 24 fete oe 4or5 2 LO Mel vord? 12 | 16 or 20} 16 or 20 2 2 


The proposed food budget submitted therefore includes the kinds and, in a 
large measure, the quantities of food actually consumed ‘by actual working- 
men’s families. It has not been worked out by “experts” in the secrecy of the 
laboratory. It is made up of things which real people eat day by day through- 
out the year (3). ; 

The budget as a whole consists of 5,961 pounds of food (dry weight) per 
year, or approximately 115 pounds per week for the family. About 100 pounds 
per week are articles of food of a more or less staple character which may be 
purchased at any season of the year. As a guide to buying, or to serve as a 
check against quantities ordinarily purchased, the weekly quantities of the 
actual articles of food embraced have been segregated into the following groups: 
(1) year-round foods, which total about 100 pounds of food; (2) special sum- 
mer foods, which average about 7.6 pounds ; (3) those which will probably be 


(1) U.S. Department of Labour, Monthly Labour Review, June, 1920, p. 2. 

(2) Ibid, op. cit. p. 3. 

(3) The Bureau hastens to add ‘‘that because it was found that these selected workingmen’s families 
ate sufficient food of about the proper kind, it must therefore not be inferred that no improvement can be 
suggested in the workingmen’s diet. Only those families were included in the special food analysis whose 
diets measured up to the calorie requirements of sound dietetics. Had the food budgets of all families 
been averaged together, the showing would have been quite different.” Monthly Labour Review (June, 
1; p. 4. “Tentative Quantity Budget Necessary to Maintain a Worker’s Family of Five in Health and 

ecency. 
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used in the winter season when the price of fresh fruits prohibits their purchase; 
these average about 6.1 pounds per week. These averages are based on 52 
weeks in the year, and in order to ascertain the quantities per week of the sea- 
son—approximately 26 weeks—in which these seasonal foods are to be used, the 
Bureau advises it will be necessary to practically double the listed quantities 
of winter and summer season foods (1). 


A summary of the complete food budget is given in the Appendix, Table 1. 


CLOTHING BupGeErT (2) 


The level of health and decency in clothing has been interpreted in the 
standard budget as a level which not only takes into account the physical needs 
but which also has such regards for appearance and style as will permit the 
family members to appear in public, and within their necessarily rather narrow, 
social circle, with neatness and self-respect. While admitting the desirability | 
of a more generous wardrobe, an effort was made by the Bureau to allow only 
those quantities of clothing which would be consistent with the minimum require- 
ment for health and decency, and, where a doubt has existed, to err on the side 
of conservatism. 

This clothing budget has as its basis the clothing budgets of approximately 
850 families having three children under fifteen years of age, which were included 
in the survey of the Bureau in 1918-19, in Washington, D.C., and which has 
since been modified to apply to the manual worker’s family. Like ‘the food 
budget the clothing budget is made up of the articles actually worn by real 
workers and their families. The modifications in the standard clothing budget 
are more extensive than were made in the food budget. The articles of clothing 
are the same both in the actual and in the standard budget, but the quality 
of the material and the yearly replacements in the latter have been determined 
largely by special study. 

The quantities listed in the clothing budget are the annual replacements, 
and not the number of garments to be possessed at any one time. « For example, 
in the husband’s clothing budget the annual replacement of a summer suit is 
given as one-third, which means that one summer suit is expected to last three 
years. Allowance is made for the purchase of two sets of winter underwear. 
He may actually have six or any other number of sets, but with reasonable care, 
he can manage comfortably by purchasing two suits a year. Allowance has 
been made for the purchase of only two pairs of work trousers or overalls; this 
is on the assumption that every 18 months on the average the workingman will 
be able to supplement his work clothes with one suit of discarded “dress up” 
clothes. For this reason the purchase of two suits of clothes in three years has 
been allowed, and assuming again that the workingman’s “Sunday” clothes are 
not subjected to very hard use, these suits when ready for every-day wear may 
reasonably be expected to form the major part of his work clothing, and in that 
event not more than two additional pairs of work trousers will be required each 
year. Since suit coats usually outwear the trousers, no separate coats to 
wear with the work trousers have been deemed’ necessary. No quantitative 
allowances have been made for raincoats, slippers, bathrobes, purse, repairs to 
watch, or any other item of clothing expense which occurs occasionally. A 
lump sum of money equivalent to about 7 per cent of the total cost of the hus- 
band’s clothing has been allowed to cover purchases of this character. 


(1) “In listing these foods and the average weekly quantities, it is not the intention of the Bureau to 
recommend that the housewife who buys food for a family of five should attempt to secure either these 
exact foods or the specified quantities. The articles or the quantities will necessarily have to be treated 
with a large degree of elasticity.’? Monthly Labour Review (June, 1920), p. 8. 

ix (2) Minimum Quantity Budget Necessary to Maintain a Worker’s Family of Five in Health and 
Decency, Monthly Labor Review (June, 1920), pp. 8-12. 
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Since this is distinctly a health and decency budget, little provision has 
been made for fashionable dress. No allowance has been made for an afternoon 
dress of silk, silk petticoats, or silk stockings; a wool dress, a suit skirt with a 
dress waist, a Venetian cloth or sateen petticoat, and lisle or cotton stockings 
are considered as absolutely essential to health and decency. Two new house 
dresses are to be purchased only, on the assumption that the old summer dresses 
of previous seasons are worn as everyday house dresses. Otherwise it is con- 
ceded that this allowance may prove inadequate. To care for the many pur-. 
chases of “extras” such as dress shields, hair nets, hairpins, hand bag, combs, 
slippers, thread, buttons, etc., a lump sum of money of about 8.5 per cent of 
the total cost of the ciothing for the wife has been approved of. 

The clothing needs for the growing children presented a problem. The 
Bureau considers that a reasonably generous budget allowanee has been made 
for the children, and it is expected that some clothing will be handed down and 
made over for the younger children, so as to get along on the amounts specified. 
In the families visited by the Bureau’s agents, it was found to be general that 
the serious drain on the family’s finances were the expenses for the children’s 
shoes and stockings. The budget allows the following purchases in shoes for the 
children: For the boy of 12, three pairs of high shoes and two of low, every 
three years, with one repairing of half soles and heels for each of the five pairs. 
For the girls of 6, three pairs of high and two of low are allowed; for the boy 
of 2 years, two pairs of high shoes and two of sandals. In the case of the younger 
children, shoe repairing is not considered: feasible and provision has not been 
made for it. , 

A considerable amount of sewing at home has been assumed as possible, 
and indicated in the clothing list. When more than the specified amount is 
done, a saving may be affected or the family be clothed more abundantly. But 
on the other hand, it is maintained, where little or no home sewing is done, the 
number of garments allowed will be barely sufficient to maintain decency. (1) 

It is expected that variations in climate and individual taste to some degree, 
will make many changes and adjustments necessary for families. Occupa- 
tional requirements also enter into the clothing budget of the husband especially ; 
all of which considerations are not possible in the preparation of so general a 
budget, which is more indicative of a minimum standard, than a guide to the 
kinds of purchases to be made, although the annual replacements for each 
member of the family have been divided into year-round, summer and winter 
clothing in the clothing list. 

Hovus1ne (2) 


It is considered that a housing standard based upon health requirements 
must consider primarily air space, ventilation, lighting, sanitation, privacy, and 
proper separation of the sexes. In applying these requirements to particular 
dwellings, the factors to be taken into account are the number of rooms, per 
person, sanitary conveniences, floor space, window space, location and frontage. 
The standard suggested is for urban industrial communities and conforms quite 
closely to actual housing conditions existing in industrial centres of the country. 

(1) Number of Rooms: The survey of the Bureau in 1918-19 showed that 
the majority of workingmen’s families included in the schedules, lived in houses 
which furnished approximately one room per person. These were all primarily 
American families, since no schedules were taken from non-English speaking 
families who had not been in the United States for less than five years. Families 
with boarders or more than three lodgers were also excluded. 


(1) Note eel BT investigations of the Bureau show that during the war clothing purchases of the average 
workers’ family were considerably curtailed; that when it is necessary to economize the expense of clothes 
may be greatly reduced for a season or two, but if allowed to become depleted, the renewal of them creates 
® serious situation in the family finances. Monthly Labor Review, June 1920, op. cit. p. 9. 

(2) Thid, op. cit. po. 13-15 
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For the average family of five persons therefore it is considered a house of 
five rooms, consisting of living room, dining room, kitchen and two bedrooms 
should be provided as the minimum for health and decency. For the standard 
family composed of husband, wife and three children under 14 years, boy aged 
12, girl aged 6, and boy 2, three sleeping rooms are needed in order to secure 
reasonable privacy—one for the parents and two for the children, one for each 
sex. Various arrangements to supply the extra sleeping room may be had to 
turn the living room into it at the desired time. (1) 


2. Size of Rooms: For purposes of health floor space is as important or 
more even than the number of rooms. The following sizes are suggested (2): 


Minimum size 


PORCepPeerGery:...j9ii)'.oalgites oultond. alien. Onbyul2 Hest 
pmallihedroonmen' at]. ayingere.¢, sine. io weg l8uby1Onfect 
Piegyreotwu: 3c cela lave. ald.cnl yaaedOubyul2udest 


Peano mas: i 1 irons We AY, .oitG,. oils pelle,  ROLWOory el Witeet 
Kitchen (where there is no separate dining rm.) 10 by 12 feet 

In the matter of light and ventilation the requirements are that every 
room is to have at least one window opening directly to the outer air; two 
windows in each generally are preferred, and one window is deemed sufficient 
in small bedrooms. Each room is to have a window area of not less than 12 
square feet. There should be cross ventilation as direct as possible for all 
rooms through windows, or doors or transoms. And every bathroom should have 
a window of about 6 square feet in area opening directly to the outer air. 

With regard to sanitation, it is considered that for the safeguarding of 
health and decency a house must include a complete bathroom, with toilet. And 
such drainage should be provided as will render stagnant pools on the premises, 
or the collection of water in the cellar or underneath the house, impossible. 

In construction a house should be in compliance with housing laws, local 
building codes, and ordinances. The roof must be water tight, and the walls 
substantially and durably constructed so as to resist heat and moisture, accord- 
ing to the climatic conditions of the locality. And furthermore, accepting the 
constructural standards laid down by the Bureau of Industrial Housing and 
Transportation, the standard house should provide for the closet or storage 
space. The halls, stairs and doors should be so constructed and located as to 
permit of easy moving of the furniture. Porches or verandahs are highly 
desirable, and should be durably constructed; these may be made to serve as 
an additional sleeping room all the year round in some places. 

It is also presumed that the standard house for the workingman’s family 
will be located in a neighbourhood with reasonably well maintained streets, and 
fairly accessible to means of transportation, playgrounds, and places of amuse- 
ment and recreation. What is commonly termed a “slum,” is not considered 
as ‘being the proper neighbourhood surroundings for a house intended to provide 
the minimum requirements of health and decency (8). 

It has not been found possible to lay down specifications for any special 
forms of heating the standard workingman’s house. Here there is such a wide 
range of means. Whatever the method of heating, it should be such as to 


(1) Monthly Labor Review, June, 1920, p. 13. 

(2) The size of the rooms were adopted by the Bureau of Industrial Housing and Transportation of the 
Department of Labor, which undertook the war housing of the Government, other than that required 
for shipbuilders. See Monthly Labor Review (June, 1920), p. 13. 

The standards for the different rooms in detached, semi-detached, flat, or row houses and represent 
the combined judgment of 25 architects, sanitary inspectors, builders and students of housing. The 
above specifications are given rather as a guide rather than requisition that these only are the sizes to be 
adopted in the housing standard. 

(8) Monthly Labour Review, June, 1920. pp. 14-15. 
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permit of heating the principal living room to a temperature of 68° F’. in the 
coldest weather in any given locality. (1) 

Nor is it any more possibie to offer quantity standards in lighting the house. 
This depends perhaps more upon what is locally available, as is also the case 
with fuel, and upon the character and equipment of the house. 


Furniture etc.: In constructing a quantity budget for the upkeep of ‘house- 
hold, the Bureau of Labour Statistics has offered the first one to be established. | 
This consists of a list of furniture, furnishings, and utensils necessary to equip 
completely a house of five rooms: living, dining, kitchen and two bedrooms 
occupied by the standard family of five persons. The list of articles, with brief 
descriptions is given in the Appendix. 

This budget is said by the Bureau to assume the existence of an equipment 
of household furniture similar to the articles listed, and allowance is made 
merely for annual upkeep of such a supply. The Bureau reached conclusions 
as to the amount necessary for the annual upkeep of such equipment, from a 
study of 100 schedules showing one year’s expenditure for furniture and 
furnishings, which were secured by the Bureau in 1918-19 from families con- 
sisting of five persons similar to the standard family, size, living in large 
Eastern or Middle Western cities, and having a total annual expenditure of 
$1,500 and under $2,100.(2) From this study it has been decided to allow 
seven per cent for the annual upkeep of equipment, after the articles on the 
list have been priced at the current retail prices. (3) 

Miscellaneous: In a number of items a quantity standard has been laid 
down, as follows: 


(1) Cleaning Supplies and Services: 
: Annual Quantity 


(a) Personal: Small bar toilet iat eer Seer ass do Seas 90 
Toothbrush.. .. os ished past ay Nae ee alee 5 
‘Toothpaste, tube or : Dox. . erie cals is cole ei 12 
Combs, hard rubber. . Aes Ge eas eS | 
Hairbrush.. .. «ae th aie « Seer ns cisco capt ae 4 
Shoe polish, TS cae Sadceneeliine bin eetals tres 502%; 6 
Barber’s services: 

FLUSD ADL. MAIPCIG wien? fle saves wee aad ee 12 
Children’s haircut... .. . MAN 8 

(6) Household: Laundry ORR 1-Ib. Bane, See ee 150 

Starch, pound.. .... Me SG NI 6 


Cleanser, OX: Amen ; 36 

Small lump sum for unspecified cleaning supplies, 
such as borax, ammonia, washing powder, insect 
powder, bluing, etc., ete. 


(2) Laundry Work: From the standpoint of health, the Bureau deems that 
the mother of three children, who must do the cooking for the family, the general 
cleaning of the house, the sewing and mending, the marketing and shopping, 
should be allowed assistance with the laundry work and scrubbing amounting 
to one day per week, totalling $104 per year. 


(1) The Bureau advises that such system of heating a house as are obtained by the use of small open 
grates in houses without double walls or air spaces, as exist in States far north as Pennsylvania, and as 
were found in company houses, would not be in compliance with the desired standard. See Monthly 
Labour Review, June, 1920, p. 15. 

(2) It is considered that inasmuch as the families studied spent annually from $1,500 to $2,100 they 
were presumably living at a fairly decent and healthful standard. 

(3) The total cost of furniture thus arrived at is not deemed as of use in determining a quantity stand- 
ae por = offered as a guide to the amount which should be allowed in the budget. M. L. R., June, 

, Pp. 10. 
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(3) Maintenance of Health: This item includes expenditures for physician, 
dentist, oculist, glasses, drugs, including presecriptions and prepared remedies. 
No definite number of doctor’s visits are assumed, nor can they be; but aside 
from major illnesses, it 1s considered that colds, and the various illnesses of 
childhood will make a doctor’s visits and services necessary at some time during 
the year. The Tentative Quantity and Cost Budget (August, 1919, M.L.R.) 
allows a straight amount of $70. 


(4) Insurance: (a) Life—a $5,000 policy is allowed for the head of the 
family, and is considered as the absolute minimum for protection and safety. 
The Bureau supplement this allowance with the opinion that for more adequate 
protection the workingman should carry at least a policy of $7,500. 


(6) Furniture: at $1.50 per year, is absolutely necessary, since the loss of 
household equipment becomes an extremely serious matter to a family 
of low income. In fact the Bureau advocates that the budget should 
provide for a premium on a policy large enough to cover the replace- 
ment cost of the family’s essential personal property in case of loss 
by fire. 


(5) Carfare—The quantitative standard for street carfare must largely 
be determined by the local method of transportation in each city. If the husband 
is required to ride to and from work, at least 500 rides should be provided for; 
and provision should be made for the necessary use of a street care for the wife 
for shopping and marketing. 


(6) Amusement and Recreation—The importance of amusement and 
recreation need not be emphasized, and is accepted generally. The only ques-. 
tion is the character and the cost of it; and here it is not easy to define standards. 
‘Wholesome amusement is derived within the circle of a family and it costs 
nothing; whereas on the other hand, the complexities of modern city life places 
a money price on many simple pleasures. Thus a picnic for the family or a 
visit to a park or a trip on the river, involves the cost of street carfare and the 
ferry. Occasional visits to the movie house are to be expected among some of 
the members of the family. And while this budget excluded the cost of summer 
vacations, some allowance must be made for some forms of recreation if the 
family is not to lead an isolated life. $20 a year has been set by the Bureau (1). 


(7) Newspapers——One daily newspaper and one Sunday edition is allowed. 
‘The cost varies according to the prevailing price for these in each centre. 


(8) Organizations——The church and labour unions play an important part 
in the life of the average worker and his family. Although no quantitative 
standard can be established, but $138 a year for the church and $10 for labour 
‘union dues have been roughly set. 


(9) Incidentals—In addition to the above items there are a large number 
of small or occasional items which cannot be avoided by a worker's family— 
such as stationery, postage, telephoning, telegraphing at times, tobacco, etc. 
No minimum quantities can be established for these, and a covering sum of $52 
for the year is allowed. 

~ It is essential to bear in mind, and the Bureau of Labour Statistics earnestly 
emphasizes, that this budget is not intended as an ideal budget (2). It is rather 
intended to establish a bottom level of health and decency below which a family 
cannot go without danger to physical and moral deterioration. The budget does 
not include many comforts which should properly be included in what is design- 
ated as an “ American Standard of living”; thus no provision is directly made 
for savings other than insurance, nor for vacations, nor for books, and other 


(1) Tentative Quantity and Cost Budget, opp. cit. p. . 
(2) Tentative Quantity and Cost Budget. Monthly Labor Review, Dec. 1919, pp. 22-29. 
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educational purposes. But on the other hand, it is considered that a family which 
is supplied with the items listed in this budget should be able to maintain itseif 
in health and modest comfort. It would have a sufficiency of food, respectable 
clothing, sanitary housing, and a minimum of the essential “ sundries ” (1). 


COST OF LIVING INVESTIGATION IN CANADA 


Not finding any official or reliable commodity budget constructed for Can- 


of “minimum health and decency.” The budget is not only valuable in the 
fullness of items listed, but in that it enables accurate measurement of the cost 
of living according to this standard anywhere at any time. It is necessary only 
to get the prices, at the time and place desired, of the specified items, multiply 
each unit price by the quantity specified for the year, and add the sums obtained. 

The Brotherhood gives careful reasons for their choice of this standard: 

“ (a) The Dominion Government has constructed no commodity budget. 

(6) No provincial government, nor other agency in Canada, so far as the 
Brotherhood could discover, has constructed a commodity budget, with 
the single exception of the Martel Budget, which has some deficiencies 
comparable to the budget of the Labour Gazette. 

(c) The items of goods and services and the quantity of each required, 

(which is all that a commodity budget sets forth) vary little as between 
many parts of the United States and Canada; and such variations as 
should be made in a United States budget to adapt it more accurately 
to Canadian use, (e.g. warmer clothing, and houses, more fuel, more 
heat-producing food) are principally variations which would increase 
rather than decrease the total cost of the budget in Canada. 

(d) This budget is not a partisan production, but the result of official gov- 
ernment work of great care and extent; all pertinent facts regarding the 
structure of the budget are matters of public record readily available; 
and the budget has high scientific standing after a number of years wide 
use. 

(f) All studies of the cost of living in the United States were made by use 
of budgets closely conforming to, or actually approximating the standard 
of minimum health and decency already defined” (2). 

(1) Ibid, opp. cit. pp. 26-8. Note: ‘It is estimated that a family favoured by circumstances, may 
be able to effect the following savings: totalling to $107.50 a year. 
Food: (1) By purchasing each commodity at specially or lowest prices; 
(2) By buying in bulk—such as canned vegetables by the dozen cans; 
(3) By buying seasonal foodstuffs only when the prices are lowest. 
If these methods are carried out to their extreme, food might be purchased at a saving possibly of 
73% on average market prices. : 


Clothing: 
(1) By consistently following sales an appreciable saving might be effected in the course of a 


year. 
(2) By consistently ‘‘making over” the outgrown or outworn garments of one member of the 
family for the use of another. 
In this way a family might effect a total saving on the clothing bill of perhaps 10 per cent, 
without appreciably lowering the clothing standard set in the standard budget. 

Housing: Since housing rents are not completely standardized, and rents vary for houses of identical 
character, with exceptional good fortune a family might be able to obtain a house at about a ten 
per cent lower rent, (although the equal chances are that they might have to pay 10 per cent 
higher than allowed in the budget.) 

Sundries: The amounts of the sundries as allowed in this budget cannot be well cut by the average 
family without lowering its level of living below the standard of health and decency. A well 

, situated family may however be able to effect certain savings on: 
(a) car fare—if a family lives, or is able to obtain a home within walking distance of the hus- 
band’s work, then this item can be entirely eliminated. 

(2) Canadian Brotherhood of Railroad Employees, Ottawa, Can., 1922, Brief submitted in wage 

arbitration. (Typewritten.) 
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This budget was constructed so as to serve in laying down a standard of 
living suitable for wage earners in all parts of the country, irrespective of racial 
origin. The principal guide was that these workers and their families live and 
work in America, and if they have not already, are quickly assuming an Ameri-_ 
can mode of living. This has been accepted as a proper guide and principal in 
our Canadian study and applied with the necessary local modifications. 


LOCALITIES CHOSEN 


The following centres were chosen by the Executive Committee of the 
Brotherhood for the study of the cost of living in Canada. These were chosen 
on the principle of one each, of a large, medium and small urban centre; as those 
in which railroad workers reside and work; as those which are principally rail- 
road points on Canadian National lines, and on which Brotherhood members 
are employed. These cities are believed also to serve as guides for the cost of 
a minimum health and decency standard of living in each of the provinces in 
which these cities are located. 


Population 
Maritime Provinces: 1921 Census 
PINSON SSUINIST  IBAON NES DOG TESMSMIR QT goliaD 
BEI ONINGS.. «oc ce en Oe be ECO OHTE BOSD 7,062 
Mfonstone NN Beniea OMe Ney 1D goo 278i, por Nain py agg 
Central Provinces: 
POTOMOHODY hat warring, arate aniyald tanta 4 Aebs SOs 
eile. ONES chatacters Asaer animetl eods «even ade cee 
eg oe oh nat ligmuedht a since wont ales OLS, OOB 
Pemidethiauigy 5 sole  joledog “so.glac-disgiad vahaie 
Western Provinces: 
es el eee ee ee oe an os oe eae EEE 
ee Se ne ete fis se ete een eee TO 
LC NEGO) Ne SH 6 eee 4,501 


The investigation was. conducted during the spring, summer and fall of 1925, 
lasting from March 9 to November 12. Prices were secured in the “personal 
shopping” method. The stores in seven of the above named cities were visited 
_by the writer.(1) The findings and the method of precedure follow below:— 


AVERAGE Cost or Mrxrimum HeanttH anp Dropncy Bupcrer IN CANADA 


Summary of Family Budget for Worker’s Family of Five Persons. 
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III. Household Equipment.. .. .. .. .. $979 93 
7 per cent annual upkeep.. AUER, retake Ocatle 
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eeoot leaning Supplies, etc. WC r 09 SO Wary to OM Alty 
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(1) Belleville, Ont., Montreal, Que., and Coteau Jct., Que., were investigated by the Labor Bureau 
Inc., of Boston, Mass. Toronto, Ont., was studied in collaboration with the Labor Bureau. 
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Metuop or INVESTIGATION 


On arriving at each city the following procedure was carried out: 


1. A tour of the city to become acquainted with the character of each resi- 
dential section; ascertaining the class of people resident in each, the types of 
housing, and local shop services. Establishing the workers’ section. 

2. Classifying the stores. Ascertaining which ones in the business or down- 
town section are patronized by working people; which sell reliable, medium- - 
priced goods; which specialize in “ fancy ” or “job-lot”’ goods; ascertaining to 
what extent departmental or small stores have wage-earners’ custom; ascertain- 
ing to what extent workers’ wives shop in their local stores, and which of these 
carry full and medium-grade, medium-priced stock of wares; ascertain to what 
extent the cash-and-carry or credit system of buying prevails. 

3. Classifying municipal services. Ascertaining what hospital, dispensary 
and other medical services exist, and to what extent these are available free, or 
partially free of charge, to working people, and to what extent these are used. 
Ascertaining what recreational facilities are available, playgrounds for children, 
parks, clubs, community houses, social and athletic associations. ; 

4. Classifying amusement and educational facilities; theatres, libraries, 
churches, schools, lodges, museums, etc. 

5. Ascertaining local methods of transport, lighting, heating and cooking 
fuel. 


B. Pricing the Budget—Having become acquainted with the sections of 
the city and the stores, the following were eliminated: 


(1) Stores: Bargain-sale or “ job-lot” stores; which did not appear to have 
a permanent character; stores which catered only to the very poorest people; 
stores which did not carry a reliable class of goods. The five-and-ten-cent stores; 
stores which sacrificed quality to maintain low prices; stores which did not have 
working class custom. 


(2) Houses: Only those houses which stood in well-cared for, respectable 
working class districts and which contained all the conveniences which conformed 
to the building laws and requirements of sanitation, health and decency, were 
chosen. Houses in the slum districts or near factories or railway tracks were 
not included. 

Five quotations from five separate stores were obtained for each item on 
the budget. No price was obtained over the telephone or by mail. The writer 
visited each store, personally examined the commodity to be priced. Prices 
were not taken from irresponsible salespeople. In the department stores, prices 
were secured from either, managers of departments, buyers, or from those clerks 
which were appointed by the manager to render this service. In the small stores 
prices were obtained from the proprietor direct. In all cases, with only two 
exceptions in one eastern city, this service was rendered with interested attention 
and helpful guidance. 


The following order was observed in pricing the items:— 


1. Food—Meats, fish, groceries, fruits and vegetables were priced in the 
separate stores specializing in these goods: meat at the butcher stores, fish at 
the fish store, etc. In the choice of grocery stores, it was found advantageous 
both from the point of view of economy in time and choice of goods, to select 
the grocery store which stocked both groceries and fruits and vegetables. On 
checking the prices, it was found that the prices did not vary here from the 
fruiterer’s. Prices were also obtained from the vegetable truck-dealer. Care 
was had to establish and price the same grade, make, size, at all stores, and a 
great deal of difficulty was experienced in this task. 
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Food of a medium quality was selected. Quotations on medium-quanti- 
ties, such as a family of five would purchase, were taken. Cash and not credit 
prices were asked for. Extra charges for delivery services were ascertained. 
“Sale” prices were not considered. 


2. Clothing.—Prices were obtained from departmental stores, reliable 
ladies’ wear stores, from men’s clothing and haberdashers, from children’s 
clothing, and boot and hat or millinery stores. Garments of a medium-grade, of 
reliable make, which promised durability and true economy, were selected. 
Only standard prices were taken; bargain-sales, or “special” priced goods were 
disregarded. In those stores which stocked exclusive wear, the more moderate 
grades were selected. As a rule, the principal guide to the practical quality 
were those garments designated usually as “best sellers’; the ordinary citizen’s 
and practical working person’s choice. Both the choice of stores and the 
selection of articles were checked up by interviewing workers and their wives, 
as well as other representative citizens of the city. 


3. Housing —Quotations on working class homes in working class districts 
were secured, together with the street and number of each house, from local 
reliable and established realtors. Having this, a personal visit to each house 
quoted on, was paid; each was in turn inspected, by the good will of the tenants 
residing there. In addition, an extensive independent inquiry, street by street, 
of selected representative houses, was made from the people living in them. 
From this inquiry and investigation was gained: (1) the rent of the house; (2) 
an inspection of the type of house; (3) the amount of fuel burned and the 
annual cost of same; (4) the amount and cost of lighting, and cooking fuel, as 
well as the type of cooking and heating appliances and methods; (5) water 
rates, and other taxes. 


4. Household Equipment—The budget allows only a very modest type of 
furniture and furnishings. This of course is not easy to select, for here as in 
clothing, the range of style, make, quality, and personal taste is wide. There- 
fore again the “‘best sellers”, the goods purchased by the average citizen were 
relied upon. In this also great care had to be exercised. Many workers 
indulge in chesterfield suites, victrolas, in radios, in sunparlours. In the last 
years there have risen vogues in kinds of wood and workmanship. The choice 
for this budget was: (1) ila 

(a) For the living room: oak, leather-covered armchairs, a davenport to 
match, with the purpose in mind that this can be used to supply an 
extra bed-room when necessary; an oak library table, and an inexpen- 
sive standard-size floor rug. 

(6) For the dining room: a simple, medium-priced oak dining room suite 
of eight pieces; a set of six diners, an extension table, and a buffet. For 
the floor, a congoleum rug. 

(c) For the kitchen: A coal range; a 48-inch pine table, two chairs, and a 
full range of kitchen utensils, of economical and lower priced grades 
(2.e., grey enamel pots). 

(d) For the bedrooms: Modern steel beds, oak furniture of simple but 
durable make; rag carpets; medium quality, durable and economical 
bed furnishings. . 


As explained in the details of the budget in chapter four, these items are pre- 
sumed to have been purchased as the home was organized by the family. They 
constitute what has been agreed upon as being necessary equipment for a family 
of five persons, living in health and decency. The budget allows only for 7 per 
cent annual upkeep cost on such equipment. 


(1) See Appendix No. 1 for detailed prices on each item in the equipment list. For a composite list 
see Chapter four, pp. 
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As will be noted, there are no provisions for such sundries as curtains, 
window shades, etc. These items are to be supplied somehow from the possible 
savings in the home economy. 


LocaL PURCHASING CONDITIONS 


With minor exceptions all of the commodities listed on the budget were 
found in stock in the stores and in demand by the custom. These exceptions. 
were not in the realm of food, and clothing, but in household equipment—tfor 
instance, some western stores did not stock dish drainers, though they did have 
bridge tables. 

Houses in urban centres do not vary to any great degree; and it was com- 
paratively easy to secure the rent of a standard five or six-roomed house con- 
taining the standard conveniences. 

The important variations were found in local methods of heating, the kind 
of fuel used, anc in the kinds of cooking fuel locally available. Throughout 
electricity was the mode of lighting the home. 

Further variations were made in the choice of underclothing and top 
clothing for the winter months; in the western cities those of heavier make were 
selected. 

On the whole it was found that the items listed in the budget were those 
which are to-day the most standardized in manufacture and in distribution in 
all parts of the country. The large department stores, the mail-order houses, 
the jobbers, the travelling salesmen from the large central business houses, the 
staple manufacturies, and national advertising have made the procurance of a 
standard budget such as this is, not an ideal, but a reality and actuality. It 
is not a question now whether these articles are being bought by working people 
and their families, but whether they are bought in sufficient quantities to allow 
them to live in health and decency. The fact that these articles are for sale 
everywhere in quantities, that they are considered as standard and ordinary 
stock, shows that these are purchased and are in demand. To repeat: the 
question is how many workers’ families can and do buy these items in sufficient 
quantities and in the order of their necessity. That these commodities are now 
in the realm of “plain” frugal necessities, and not luxuries, was seen by the 
writer when she was told by the proprietor of an ambitious store serving a 
working class community: “We don’t take much stock of these goods you are 
interested in; they age common—we don’t make much money on them—they 
are too standardized.” The same was experienced in the clothing and furniture 
stores. . 

Shopping centres, housing and social conditions, heating and cooking re- 
sources were found in the centres visited as follows: 


MARITIME PROVINCES 


The three cities visited here were Sydney, N'S., Truro, N.S. and Moncton, 
N.B. In all, industries are centered and workers resident. The manufacturing 
done in them is not so much for local consumption as for export and outside 
trade. Sydney has established in it the steel works of the British Empire Steel 
Corporation, and fifteen miles (one hour on the street car) away, the collieries 
of the Dominion Coal Company, now the B.E.S. Co. Truro has the Borden 
Milk Co., the Stanfield Knitting mills, and the Eastern Cap Co. Moncton has 
the Record Foundry Co., the Atlantic Knitting Mills, and a biscuit factory. In 
all the railway workers form a major part of the working classes, and all these 
points are important railway points on the Canadian National line in the east. 
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The majority of the necessaries, and those things which are considered as 
luxuries of life, are largely imported from Montreal and Toronto, from Halifax, 
from the west. Fruit, vegetables, fish, meat, and dairy products are supplied 
from the surrounding farms. Annapolis Valley, the south of Nova Scotia is 
famed for its fruit industry. Clothing, furniture, and household sundries are 
imported into the cities. 

Both provinces, Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, burn bituminous coal; 
New Brunswick has a supply of natural gas, and Nova Scotians do not use gas 
at all. 

In each city the main shopping centre is the “ main street.”” On these were 
found from two to four department stores, which served the large majority of 
the working classes. They stocked a fair variety of medium quality and con- 
servative. goods, including groceries, clothing, household furnishings, but not 
furniture. 

Food was purchased in equal extent from the downtown stores as from the 
district stores. Distances here are not great and shopping is done either on foot 
or by street car. Cash-and-carry trade is not noticeably developed. All food 
stores extend credit; among railway workers this is the common method of 
purchasing since pay-day comes twice a month—on the first and the fifteenth. 
The majority of the grocery stores serving working class commodities and those 
on the main streets were found to be well-stocked, well-run and of reliable and 
permanent character. ; 

Clothing is bought almost entirely downtown; an occasional hair-ribbon or 
pair of socks may be bought from the corner dry goods store. For ladies’ gar- 
ments, and children’s wear, the department stores were found to be the most 
frequently patronized, while the ladies’ wear stores also did a representative 
trade. Men bought their suits of clothes and haberdashery from favoured 
men’s clothing stores, which were found to render reliable service and with little 
competition in prices. In every city of course were found the custom tailors 
who took pride in special workmanship and quality. The better paid railway 
workers secured their clothing here. Shoes and hats are bought from small 
stores specializing in these commodities, and to a degree also from the depart- 
ment stores. T’o one who comes from large so-called “style centres,” like Tor- 
onto or Montreal, the type of clothing offered for sale seemed limited both in 
quality and in style. 

In each city were found from one to three furniture stores. These sold 
both for cash and for credit. In each there are two classes of stores: one that 
caters to the so-called “better class” of customer, and stocks higher-priced 
wares, and the other that stocks medium grade and _ lower-priced goods. 
Workers frequented both. Since there was the limited number of this type of 
store, prices on furniture were obtained from all in order to have a sufficient 
range of quotations. It was found that the so-called better class or higher- 
priced store offered as much economy in price for oftentimes better grade furni- 
ture, than was experienced in the lower-priced stores, where as a rule the stock 
was incomplete, the choice limited, and the furniture not infrequently sorry 
looking. A great deal of furniture is bought from the T. Eaton Co. Ltd. mail 
order department in Moncton, N.B. 

Household furnishings are purchased from the department stores and dry 
goods or linen stores. Kitchen utensils are purchased fromthe hardware stores 
which stock not only pots and tinware but also crockery and cutlery. From 
two to four hardware were found in each city. 
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HovusInG : 


The majority of the houses are of frame construction with an occasional 
brick structure, of the two-story type, and semi-detached. Quite a number of 
families live in small type apartment houses. In all the family houses selected 
for this budget, there are baths, running water toilets, furnaces, electricity (gas 
in New Brunswick), cellars, lawns and yards. The rooms are of standard size, 
with sufficient windows for air and light. They stand in what are known as ~ 
respectable working class districts. 


Here a word must be said as to what is meant by “ respectable working 
class districts.” 


It is almost a truism that in every city there are several cities. Especially 
in the New World, into which have poured many immigrants, there have grown 
up in each section of the city immigrant communities, and forming what is 
known as an “ immigrant bloc.” We speak of such immigrant “blocs” in the 
western provinces. But there is yet another factor which helps form a “ bloc,” 
and that is an industry itself. Certain classes of people, sometimes taken per- 
haps from one race or nationality, work in a particularly large industry and 
form a community around that industry. 


In Sydney, Nova Scotia, the largest industry and it may be said the only 
industry outside of the railway, are the steel works. The workers employed in 
it live around the works either in company houses or in rented ones. The 
company houses are of a one-type style; frame, two-story, brown-painted, box- 
like affairs. The rent is comparatively low, and they are let only to steel 
workers. There are not enough of these company houses to house all the steel 
workers;; there are only a few hundred of them while the employees number 
several thousand. Those of the workers who cannot rent company houses must 
' rent others, and near the works. They must rent them near the works, for their 
wages are such as to prohibit them going further into the so-called better parts 
of the town. There are no great advantages living near the works, for the 
smoke, soot, noise, and general vista do not tend to make residence there com- 
fortable or pleasant. Moreover, in the near vicinity of the steel works, one 
also comes close to both an unhealthy and unpleasant odour that is constantly 
issuing from the coke-ovens. Added to these circumstances are the facts that 
the majority of the steel workers are “ foreigners”, people who have come to 
Canada from Ukrania, Russia, Poland, and other parts of southeastern Europe. 
During the war the steel company imported a great many Barbado negroes. 
All these people now form what igs known in Sydney as the “ Pier district”. 
‘The “ Pier district ” is a peninsular part of the city, cut off from the other sec- 
tions not only by reason of its population composite, but also because of its 
living conditions and type of exterior. It is seated on the waterfront of Sydney 
harbour. 

The “ Pier district ” in Sydney is the slum district. There live the foreigners. 
of every type and nation; Russians, Poles, Ukranians, Jews, and negroes. The 
majority of them work in the steel works; the majority of the Jewish people 
keep stores. The house-rent is said to be cheap; judged by what is offered for 
the rent, this may well be questioned. The houses are of frame, but in a 
dilapidated condition; they look as if repairing were rarely done. Some have- 
no indoor water supply. Most of them have no furnaces, nor backyards, nor 
front lawns. Though they are built two-story style, presumably for two families,. 
the ceilings are low and the rooms small enough to allow conversion into one- 
story homes for one average family. The family in the “ Pier District ” is not. 
the standard “ five person” type, but many times larger. There are also, per- 
haps for the sake of saving space, tenement houses, from three to five stories. 
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high. These are straight, box-like in style, of the prevailing frame construc- 
tion. In the three to five room flats are housed large families; sometimes with 
and other without baths or separate water-taps or sinks. As a result of the 
dilapidated housing conditions, the earie odours emanating from the coke-oven 
plants, the unavoidably low standard of living among these people, this is now 
also known as the crime district—stabbings, shootings, robberies have been 
reported. 


Another district which has fallen into disrepair and disfavour is that around 
the railway tracks. Houses which may once have been of fine construction 
have been allowed to fall apart almost, and the quite understandable inconveni- 
ence of living within too near earshot of the railway engine and soot and smoke, 
fee driven here also a class of people whose living standards and conditions are 
Ow. 


There are left then those sections of the city in which better-paid workers 
live, on streets which are not filled with objectionable odours or noises, where 
there are lawns, grass and trees. In houses which are in reputable repair, in 
which there are the requirements of sanitation and modern comfort and ser- 
vices; in rooms which are of sufficient size and number to allow the civilized 
“decencies ” and where the general standard of living is not peaked and pinched. 


These divisions of the city were found existing in all the centres visited; 
the degree and extent of the slum districts ranging with the type and the 
development of both industrial and municipal development. 


MunicirpAL SERVICES 


In all these cities there are public hospitals; but in all the cost of their 
services may be deemed as in some cases, prohibitive to workingmen’s families. 
In none are there any public clinic services, with the exception of the medical 
inspection of public school children in the public schools. But this service also, 
in comparison with that developed in older provinces, like Ontario, is only 
slightly developed. There is no organized city-wide public health nursing ser- 
vice, with the exception of the services rendered in this regard by the Red Cross 
Society. 

The children’s playgrounds are being installed. The Y.W.M.C.A. offers 
athletic and recreation club facilities in each centre. The churches supplement 
in their own way. 

In every city was found a small public library, public and high schools, 
business schools, moving picture theatres, lodges and other forms of community 
organization. 


CENTRAL PROVINCES 


The cities surveyed here were: Toronto, Ont., Belleville, Ont., Montreal. Que.. 
Coteau Jct., Que. Being situated in the main and most important industrial 
provinces, these are the most typical working class centres, as well as that of 
wealth. ‘The industries located here are too numerous to quote; but sufficient it 
is to say that of most of the products consumed by Canadians and exported out- 
side, are manufactured and distributed from here. These are then not only 
important industrial but also railway centres. 


The majority of the necessaries of life as listed on the budget are produced 
not only within each province, but also within each city, with the exception of 
dairy products, fruit and vegetables, which are delivered into the city from 
surrounding farms and gardens. Being the large cities of the Dominion, a con- 
siderable amount of clothing, furniture, food and by-products are imported from 
outside. 
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SHOPPING CENTRES 


The main or downtown streets form the hub of the shopping district. It is 


not easy to gauge how much of every day foods are bought from the local store | 


or from the department “ groceterias,” or from the district cash-and-carry stores. 
The service of the telephone, the highly developed delivery services make this 
inethod of purchasing convenient and advantageous. 


For pricing food the cities were therefore divided off into representative 


working class sections. Prices were then collected from the stores in these 
localities; then from the chain, cash-and-carry stores, and from the departmental 
erocery departments. In this way a representative range of prices were secured. 

For clothing it was ascertained that the downtown shops were the most 
frequentd by working class shoppers. The department stores ranged in import- 
ance, followed by men’s clothing, ladies’ wear, shoe and millinery stores. For 
men’s clothing the custom tailors were also consulted. 

For furniture and furnishings for the house, the department stores, the 
representative and reliable downtown furniture stores, dry goods stores, and hard- 
ware stores were interviewed. The furniture, hardware and dry goods stores 
which were known to be reliable and permanent in character and which carried 
a good stock of wares, situated in the working class sections in all parts of the 
city were included. In all of these only cash prices were taken, and care was 
had to obtain quotations on an identical article in each store. Standardized 
products helped to make this method possible. 


HOovusINnG, 


Houses in this part of the country are built of brick, in the two-story style, 
and either detached, semi-detached or in terrace-like rows.. Those selected for 
this budget had the standard sanitary requirements, furnaces, gas, electricity, 
verandahs, backyards, and lawns. In Montreal many families were known to 
reside in apartment houses; in Toronto to a less extent; while in smaller centres 
like Belleville, Ont., and Coteau Jct., Que., the small family house prevailed. 
The choice of apartment for the families living in the former cities included 
heat, good plumbing, lighting and cooking facilities, and the requisite number 
of rooms for the family under consideration. 

In these large industrial centres, what has above been described as a slum 
prevails to the same degree and type, but over a larger area and over several 
areas in the city. These areas were excluded from the price-survey. 


MuNICIPAL SERVICES 


Municipal services to citizens are further developed in these provinces than 
in the Maritimes. Hospital clinics, medical inspection of school children in the 
schools, public health nursing service, scavenger service, playgrounds, parks, 
boys’ and girls’ clubs, lodges, libraries branching over all parts of the city, 
theatres, “ movies,” zoological gardens, skating rinks, public schools, ranging 
from the lowest to the highest, etc., are available, comparatively free of charge. 
As to whether these services are sufficient in extent and how satisfactory are the 
services offered or rendered, and to what number of people in the proportion 
of the city’s population and taxable wealth, may form the theme of a separate 
discussion. 


WESTERN PROVINCES 


Winnipeg, Man., Saskatoon, Sask., and Kamloops, B.C., were investigated. 
These provinces form Canada’s prairie and western coast centres; the wheat, 
lumber, mining, cattle, and fishing industries predominate. In the cities, how- 
ever, where the workers congregate, around the industries they serve, the indis- 
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tinguishable type of urban life as found in all other urban centres, is present. 
Stores, offices, factories, wide, brightly lit business streets, theatres, business and 
varying residential sections. 

Imports supply the majority of the people’s requirements. Clothing and 
furniture especially are brought in from the east—Montreal and Toronto. 


SHOPPING CENTRES 


In this part of the country the writer came upon a quickly developing large 
city, like Winnipeg, and two smaller centres comparable to the ones visited in 
the eastern (Maritime) provinces. 

In Winnipeg it was found like in Toronto and Montreal, that the bulk of 
shopping was done downtown, and notably in the T. Eaton Co., Ltd., large 
department store. Here everything for the family was procurable and pur- 
chased. The leading service which was most noticeably taken advantage of, is 
the finely developed cash-and-carry “ groceteria ”; in addition to the large range 
of choice, and the attractive prices, there is a delivery service if the individuals 
purchase amounted to or exceeded a certain sum of money. Here again, the ease 
offered by the telephone and the service of this highly developed establishment, 
made this particular store the centre of shopping for the majority of the work- 
ing class families. Other stores, departmental and individual however are also 
established, and patronized by this varied population. 

Winnipeg is sharply divided in its working class and foreign population sec- 
tions. The city stretches out into outlying suburbs and street cars must be 
resorted to to get into the downtown districts. For pricing the budget therefore, 
these divisions and distances were taken into account, and it was found that 
many people gave a notable amount of their business to local stores, and the 
proper representative stores were therefore consulted. 

Food, as mentioned above, is bought to a large extent in the T. Eaton Co. 
groceteria. But serving each working class district, are established several kinds 
of chain-stores, both for meat and groceries. In addition there are well-stocked 
and established individual food stores. In the chain-store cash prevails, and 
in the district individual store, credit is extended. Both of these were noted. ° 

Clothing is purchased largely downtown where the variety of stores and 
goods offer both choice in garments and price. For the items on the budget 
prices were obtained from those stores which are known to be largely patronized 
by the average worker and his family and which offer reliable goods and ser- 
vices; these consisted of the several department stores, a choice of men’s cloth- 
ing, women’s wear, shoe and millinery stores. 

Furniture and house furnishings were priced in department stores, in the 
reliable and most favoured furniture stores, in the fully stocked hardware stores. 
Cash prices only were obtained. 

For all items care was taken that quotations were secured on the same grade, 
size, make and quantity at all stores visited. 


HovusInG 


The frame structure of house prevails in Winnipeg. In working class dis- 
tricts selected, these are of two-story family type, in good repair, furnished with 
complete plumbing supplies, furnace, verandah, the size of rooms necessary to 
the health of the family, gas and electricity, 

The prevailing method of heating the homes is anthracite coal, though of 
late a move has been made to use bituminous coal. Gas and electricity are used 
for cooking, and electricity predominantly for lighting. 


MunICcIPAL SERVICES 


As in the larger eastern cities, municipal services in the form of hospitals, 
clinics, medical inspection of school children, public-health nursing service, play- 
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grounds, parks, library branches over the city, recreation clubs, a zoo, etc., are 
developed in a form and to a degree that merit praise. 

In the smaller cities, namely, Saskatoon and Kamloops, the conditions vary 
somewhat and may be given separate mention: 


SASKATOON 


The city is divided into three sections: the downtown, which consists of 
the main shopping streets, and back of these, to the north, the higher-priced resi-. 
dential parts, adjacent to the city park. Here also are the social clubs and 
lodges and meeting places. On the hill to the northwest, stands the University 
of Saskatchewan, and surrounding are again a part of the better-class residents, 
and further away westward, the “ better class” workers’ homes, which to a great 
number are the ones belonging to higher-paid railway workers. The western 
section of the city is taboo; here are grouped the “ lower class” workers, the 
labourers, the foreigners. This district is so decidedly marked off, that there is 
developed a lively separate shopping district for these residents. 

The main shopping centre is on and around two main streets—Second and 
Third Avenue. All kinds of stores, from the Hudson Bay department store, to 
the range of butcher, grocery, fruit, clothing, furniture and hardware stores are 
here located. But the two popular stores for the workers and the average, not 
the “ stylish ” shoppers are the T. Eaton Co. groceteria and the Macmillan com- 
pany department store. But judging from the hum of business and the look of 
prosperity of the other stores, it is evident and correctly assumed that all stores 
were catering to the 2,500 largely working class population. 

Food, it was found is being purchased in equal proportion from the T. 
Eaton Company groceteria, from the one chain-store system, and from selected 
individual shops. The department stores (three in number) were not patronized 
for food as for wearing apparel. Quotations on the items in the budget were 
therefore secured from the most representative and reliable sources. 

Clothing is purchased largely from the department stores, with emphasized 
preference for the store mentioned above, which carries a range of satisfying 
and practical quality goods. There is quite a range of men’s clothing stores 
and a chosen number and types of these were also consulted, as well as reliable 
women’s wear and shoe and hat stores. 

Furniture and furnishings are supplied in the main by the department 
stores, by two other individual stores who extend credit, and from the T. Eaton 
Co. mail order service. Kitchen ware is supplied by the individual hardware 
stores and department stores. All these were consulted and cash prices obtained 
on the articles established to serve in the investigation. 


HovusiInG 


As throughout the western provinces, the frame structure of house prevails 
here. As in all other centres the slum districts were excluded and the satisfying 
representative working class districts were selected, in -which quotations were 
secured on houses which contained the requisites for health and comfort, as 
already described. Some difficulty was experienced in making this selection, 
for Saskatoon has experienced a building book?’ during which period a great 
many large houses were careless and quickly “thrown up” and these stand 
to-day less and less able to answer the needs of a small working class family 
and the desired health standard. 

Bituminous coal is burned in the province, and gas is not available. 
Kerosene in kerosene stoves are used for cooking, or woodstoves. Electricity 
is used for lighting. 
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MUNICIPAL SERVICES 


Some public medical services are here rendered by the Red Cross Society 
who have established a Public Health Centre. This however is with the intent 
to serve the very poor and in the form of charity, rather than being a municipal 
service. ‘On the whole, outside of the public schools, park, library, there are few 
other municipal services developed. 


KAMLOOPS 


Kamloops, next to Coteau Junction in Quebec, was the smallest industrial 
center visited. Its population in 1921 numbered 4,500 and its residents are 
grouped around in a few streets surrounding and branching out of, to all sides. 
from the main street. Here are ranged all the shops: butcher, grocery, clothing, 
and furniture-and-hardware. 

Groceries are purchased from a favoured grocer, perhaps not so much for 
the difference in price, for there is not that, but because of some social or 
community reason. Interesting it is that in so small a town there are about 
eight well-established, completely equipped and stocked grocery stores, in most 
of them from one to three clerks assisting in white jackets, and with delivery 
wagon service. Most of the business is done on a credit basis; though there is ' 
one merchant that specializes in cash-and-carry. Most of the custom comes 
from railway workers, for Kamloops is a busy junction on the C.N.R. line, over- ' 
night from Vancouver. Meat is bought from the P. Burns Company well- 
stocked store, whose prices compete vigorously and powerfully with the three 
smaller butchers. 

There is a Hudson Bay department store in the town, but this is quite 
noticeably ignored by the townspeople, who rather go to the individual stores 
for their styles and supplies. There are a number each of men’s clothing, 
women’s wear, dry goods, and hardware stores. One of the latter carries the 
only full stock of furniture and household furniture, but purchasers do not 
suffer from this monopoly, for the T. Eaton Co. mail order departments in 
Vancouver and Alberta fill many Kamloops orders, and the prices of the local 
merchant compare favourably. 

Prices on the items in the budget therefore were obtained from this range 
of representative stores and added inquiries were made as to the type of 
furniture supplied to the inhabitants by the T. Eaton Co., and prices on these 
were also secured. 


HovusING 


One section in this town is considered by the Canadian workers as not 
desirable to reside in. This is the Italian street in which are also mixed some ‘' 
transient lumberjacks. 

Prices were secured on the houses inhabited by the Canadian workers, 
which prevailing type is a frame structure, with the requisite plumbing, with 
electricity, but seldom with a furnace; even the new houses recently put up 
have no furnaces. There is no gas available and kerosene is used for cooking 
in stoves made for that type of fuel. Bituminous coal is used for heating, in coal 
or combination coal-and-wood stoves. The winter is reported as being not 
severe and of no great duration. 


MuNIcIPAL SERVICES 


The town is small, the organization simple; and no services have been 
developed by the municipality along the lines noted for the larger centres. 
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MINIMUM HEALTH AND DECENCY BUDGET FOR A WORKING- 
MAN’S FAMILY OF FIVE PERSONS, CONSISTING OF HUSBAND, 
WIFE, BOY 12 YEARS, GIRL 6 YEARS, AND BOY 2 YEARS 


Foop 


The food budget is calculated for a family of five persons, consisting of 
husband, wife, and three minor children, dependent on the earnings of the father. 

Food experts have estimated that a man who is at moderately hard muscular 
work must have from 3,000 to 3,200 calories per day. Since about 10 per cent - 
of the calorie value of food is calculated to be wasted in cooking in preparation 
of the food, etc., it is necessary to purchase 3,500 calories per man per day in 
food, so that 3,200 calories can be consumed and assimilated. The proportion of 
food necessary for the husband, wife, and children have been determined by 
laboratory experiments and estimates made according to age, sex, weight, occu- 
pation and activity. Upon this scientific basis this food has been constructed. 
The combined food requirements of this family is calculated as equal to that of 
3.35 adult males. 

Below is a list of the kinds and annual quantity of food necessary to pro- 
vide sufficient nourishing food, with sufficient variety to allow for a proper bal- 
ance of diet. 


ANNUAL QUANTITY OF FOOD FOR A FAMILY OF FIVE, CONSISTING OF FATHER, MOTHER, 
AND THREE MINOR CHILDREN 


Item Pounds Item Pounds 
Meat— Fats: Mixed Fats, Vegetable Oil, ete.— 
Peel. frog steak. 0 wh back « eae ease 765) Tard. od...£. tice std nuk: see eee ai, 
FORGE. ee ne at ee ee 63 CTISCO. oe ea Ch cles Dac Mee cha ee 7 
BtewICE PSE. POE 47 Lard:compounhd. (onl 2.202 SOR 13 
Beef salt, corned... «oJ ch obs meee > nye 10 Oleols | ccnht-- as eameiecee os eee 13 
Gees fo edterep « eer oe 1 Mazola, cottonseed oil, ete............. 11 
Veal, fresh; cutlet. 65. Sie Bipods ED ae OE Sa ae 102 
FORUM Noh 5 es act: Be 13 
BLOW ome 6 ec tis Ay. waa: Cereals and their Products— 
Pork, fresh) Chops. ak Yee set. ae pee 30 Flour,“wheate/ 35 S30 eb., ae SEE as 332 
TOASUT lee. Peis (S REE EVe. {4h : ROW. Been eee 12 
COLA ay Vern Bake 0s RRR gm me 19 erahamy.«.. ofa ce Beer nee 46 
ham and shoulder.......... 18 Oornrmealy. is. . 20) Rak ee eee eee 25 
Side + Cia fan doe se Ys ab aes ee 7 Hominy or grits:)...a24 SPF ReIGR ee 12 
DICMICG ee. yi x os ere 2 Cream of wheat: : (Jd: eh eee ee 4 
Mution chops tees: oe. bh. sy o ee (Vern Bakes: ¢ cos. oi eee eee oe 4 
TOAS EL ky RE Oe 28 Rolledroate::: 22. 226. ee ere: 58 
SEE | Beers AAO. Ae ee aE Me Bread * wheats wc ire . oe Ba se 457 
Poultry, hens. a 23 Pe te ee hen cu etens eee ee 22 
Sammages £1075 CBIR. O18. Sa Eh... 16 prahaiis.)... fl! oer. oe 2 
TsiVOR ese 2 ee oan aa coe 10 RGUS ioc ae ses a eee 22 
Cogred wieat. any. ic ges sage 8 ihekéera HiG.ah. ales cee eee 18 
[ Bologna. 20. FR . a? 10 Cake, O02...£0. ROTI: Gish et 15 
corned ‘beefiaczn.. a8 2.04 PiCS, spree % «.-i2.S0t: Eee eh: eet at 4 
Fish— NTACATORT shot Pe ee 
Brestitt 017 FA or Ue A ot 4] Spagnettie. tit. ste ee a ce 33 
SAlR anced eee. oi aamemeb 5 Noodles c...2:. SadecT) . . eee 
CANNCC SALMON chek ONO «ccs ad Bia ce 10 IRIGOn eae on ee ee ee 44 
Canned una: 28 vse Pai 55 2 , 
Ov sters:o (ets. POG 9S. P!. . 79a 5 ||\Sugars— 
CSTE COR JOO: nck eae 8 ea a ors 55 as 6 SWAT. cites bo ck tet ec ee ee a 163 
Corn Syrups. oe ste Ce SO a 
Dairy Products— Molabaes . 25. '8sob sc. 2 ee oe 36 
MEE NOLO ste iy ee ee REL ec unas 1,602 HONG. ok ce is 5 vend «oc eee 
COUCENSOU by 2 hot ee. oe ie 65 Cy ES. RRS. oak ee, Se 10 
evaporated::;. 225 1 ie eels t(.25 
RCA su chad Lace eur eet «ae eT: «022 3 ||Fresh Fruits— 
Lee Creal. ol Flee he 8 DDLOM eR TNG,: Smee Pee eae ae Ie 219 
Butter. 220 He? Ate de IAS ded 80 Pesdehhes? oo o/ fee a ee 28 . 
Reese: Canagiance eases 14 FRAO oor. ot he. ea sce 54 


COURT, « cc vce Lane a 6 TSR ONS Fredric. ls oa oe Ss 2 ee 10 
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ANNUAL re OF FOOD FOR A FAMILY OF FIVE, CONSISTING OF FATHER, MOTHER, 
ANT, THREE \MINOR CHILDREN—Continued 


Item Pounds Item Pounds 
Fresh Fruits—Con. RO RETOUR ieee a tak one Sea 52 
Orangesenie. ae, Satie 2 ear «ir 100 Tylee Tie ches 5 eke eee ae enn an SREB 40 
(SEG DORN ae ee koe. Toate oie 14 Cauliflowene .ovdsoco coke oe eos eee 
Beige ee ee eae 51 ALORS Ais os ites pccaig de oe chee 
(eae ee en as tas tras 10 PED ORTON SES a dic obs cd baee hee ee eee 27 
Weatcemeene eh a, oe eb ts cae 15 PUCHATRO US tr atte sh te Ne Me 
A DGaenI ee t i  re ee ti on 36 ueuimpers yy lisse Pot oe oe 
(GEIR 8 NE EE Pe ee Hacisnes ioaers. Se Tse eee 
Dried Fruits— Dried Vegetables...... 
rR | 4 6 sales Se Se 24 ean nay y a2) Sil s feet: MAS es SO 24 
Wiaieeeomte  e h s ee ae ils Cae A es Melua ta aoe eae 5 
Beane. lima. fs flee. Way Jol. See 15 
Canned Fruits— 
Ber A a eee ee. f 23 +||Canned Vegetables— 
CEST DYE CE 2 SS UMAR) See a aa Reinga ied 2 Beaten PAKEG. stir te ee eee 5 
REST Ns Ge hela hh GE adalat etaiaacaie etal) 22 COS ete Seco sos dee ea oe 10 
J oS aa ts ar Ene 10 COOT schon ee See ee a Oe Pe oe Te eee 19 
Wg nO ge Ree a a CE \ TL OMALOCS CONDE S <2 00 coe". 5 cnet eree 30 
Fresh Vegetables— Miscellaneous— , 
Pte OCR MWe... se ts eae eee 738 OOO Re rere Ses ee a aS eae 5 
Coy okie. | Mada et alien aiid ape, 48 Peanumpoacter sso See es 5 
Oe en on, ot ee 2 aaa ana Ses 82 GC hecolate er. ya et: pee 9" eae 1 
SDiar teem, CLC .2 00, oes: ss es ees 78 "Res yO ok os 1 ad cet oy ae hata ait Mari 9 ghee mie coda 4 
| TN OS i ee AY i 37 CAIOCA. Tee eee ee en et arn 2 
eR | 2 os ae Cea anne 130 PRCA sa Picts, To Cre Aa oe 10 
ME. Ce es Sey ree 74 GN Po SRS Ce Ca EER 5 arabes. 40 
Cormaet e eA 36 PGRN. Stee es Cas ee et ge 1 
ote eo aS, . SE Ce: 10 ES 2 GEM Mot 5) carat ult 1 Certara: Sate am bs 5.4 2,800 
COLOR aw. ss oscas cpa baste mn on aie 7 (05 lbs. daily, for four months, ap- 
TCG eee, sto ea tok, a chi oa: 24 proximately, from June to Septem- 


ber, inclusive). 


CLOTHING 


The clothing chosen and listed is for the purpose of providing the physical 
needs of warmth, cleanliness and comfort, and also has regard for appearance 
and the prevailing style, so that all members of the family may appear in public 
and among friends with neatness and self-respect. There are of course wide 
divergencies in style and taste and quality. In this budget, however, since only 
the minimum of comfort is allowed, only those quantities of clothing and style 
are given which provide the minimum requirements of health and decency. In 
some respects the budget is even too economical, and leaves out many desirable 
articles. Like the food budget, the clothing is practical and not theoretical; it 
's made up of such articles as workingmen and their families wear and use. The 
quality chosen is that of practical economy and not luxury or “the last word 
in style.” 

The quantities listed below are for annual replacements, and not the number 
of garments possessed at any one time. For example, in the husband’s clothing 
budget the annual requirements of a summer suit is given as one-third, which 
means that one summer suit is expected to last three years, etc. A considerable 
amount of sewing is to be done at home, and so indicated. There is no allow- 
ance for definite miscellaneous articles for each member of the family, but a 
lump sum of money is added to the total of each member’s clothing allowance, 
as is shown below. 

Since this is distinctly a minimum of health and decency budget, there is 
very little provision for ‘“‘ fashionable” dress. No silk dress, silk petticoats, or 
silk stockings are allowed for the wife: a wool dress, a sateen petticoat, cotton 
or lisle stockings only are allowed. 
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ANNUAL QUANTITY OF CLOTHING FOR A FAMILY OF FIVE, CONSISTING OF HUSBAND, 
WIFE, AND THREE CHILDREN, (BOY, 12; GIRL, 6. BOY, 2) 


Replace- Replace- 
Article ment Article ment 
per year per year 
CLOTHING—H usBAND Shoe repairing— 
INGW COIS Mane hear cee car ena 3 

Summer Clothing— Half soles and heels................ 1 
Pee SOTA WG. kee. Sele sina: weak Cae ee ae ii Handkerchiefs, cotton............... 8 
LU S Res ook Sera ate sale aaa aa 3 Umbrellas. eka ccm ee A 
Maivomcrathies.f. .25. sk See ee: 3 Rubbera!s Pio orders. ee ee 1 

Cleaning and pressing................ 1 

Winter Clothing— Miscellaneous: a lump sum of money 
ETA ES AOL Uae: We Picks SAN ou sto eee 4 equivalent to about 8-5 per cent of 
VV ELCORTS ce Se ee ce ee ee 2 total cost of clothing. 

SV CALOUG. unr ee eee co we), eee $ 
WiRtONy SEIS Ree. eee tess se bee ee 2 CuioTHinc—Boy, 12 years of age 
Suitsiohelothesie (aes. ses 4 
Glovesea.. streetcc.. 1 .4ueicsa. . teen 1 ||Summer Clothing— 
Trousers, separate, cotton............ 2 

Year-Round Clothing— Owerallg (Ut ieee Po, Oe ee 1 
READS ARS is Maca. coe te te os cae 1 Union suits. 2; aero: . hee eee 3 
Work trousers or overalls........... 2 Shoes awit ics Wg a eee 2 
Overlien. Ws See OT. Pe 2 ||Winter Clothing— 

Shirts are ee a mets soyhetc isa ae seme J Trousers, wool, separate............. 1 
WOLF o ccc te ne oe 5 Overcoat or mackinaw............... $ 
BIH USINIE Ee ES: Saco bw oars dep eee 2 WwW eOtehe.. = <7 bra Meee de ee eee 4 
POCkKs “COLECI AMES «0s Goes a 5 oases phen 12 nion Suite tt eee. eee ae 2 
OCs rea mer (Cr 7. ul Ot Be ¢ pies) ligin. Mocare se sameece stots asco 3 
0. nO A A AN is ee CB 2 Gloves, knitit.t.. ees. eae »/ 
Shoe Repairing— 
WU RGlE sOlese. 6 U2. ee Nas oak ee 1 || Year-Round Clothing— 
tHali-soles and héels> «2527 1 LADO. CeCe eee ee eee 2 
ROR DUCES. eee.) te eee ee 4 POUT bes WHOL ae as areal aero or 1 
Gloves, cotton AVOFK ...-4- oejo8 ube 6 ilies. “COtOh . mele. eeu eee 5 
COUGTE Vee, | sl shiizu.~ Seditie a ep eee, 6 Pajamas or mizhtshirts.-....2-eee. 2. 2 
ICS CARER. oe ean kre coe 2 hl Stockings «cotton. ......0 0 oma aeons 12 
Handkerchiefs, cotton............... 8 Shoe repairing (3 soles and heels)... 5 
STOr tere nee a ee 2 RUDDEIS, 3 sau. Sob ae ee eee | 
Glia nee! hs ae oat he Vee 3 HOR Sic elo ed ok es ee os 
Suspenders........ CMe rs AAS Ee Sete 1 Handkerchiefs, cotton..............-. 6 
iM oteul ase wer. iP otet  IE A Garters (to be made at home)....... 2 
Cleaning and pressing suit............ 1 Belisi.. c. oscee ne tee ee tee 3 
Miscellaneous: A lump sum of money Miscellaneous: a lump sum of money 
equal to about 7 per cent of total equal to about 3 per cent of total 
cost of clothing. cost of boy’s clothing. 
CLOTHING— WIFE CLoTHING—GIRL, 6 years of age 

Summer Clothing— Summer Clothing— 
is eet: Pere as gS SP ga 1 TTORGM oe dP 4 cc eo, ee 1 
Skirta/cotten rN is 2 So Ni! 4 Dresses, cotton (to be made at home) 6 
Waists, cotton, to be made at home.. 3 Petticoats;;mushing!siyérten aleve. 2 
Sh, CROGe tee sue og es 3 rey Aw aca Faget Mees Be OPM AOE ir 6a pa an 3 
Dresses, thin, cotton, to be made at AVYaWweres INGslin vee hae ee, 5 

home w7TOOGF I DIK. IB 91TIs 2 Nightgowns, muslin................. 1 
FIG GS Bee ae Be ait 2 DhOCMn Char. Ramee: elke wee ee 2 
T Crelcoue, Hien nt eee 1 |/Winter Clothing— 

Shoes, lowe Sh... 10. Yau! dak 1 Caps or hats iss7..10. 1807. ef. £o20r 3 
Gloves cottons 0. 0 ae ah 1 Dresses, wool (to be made at home). 3 
Proats WO  ooee ce eee 3 

Winter Clothing— Sweaters wii.i¢. siete. AL seer 4 
eS en Sep Ok On A ce ae tee & Petticoats, outing, flannel............ 1 
DUI OO ee ek oe eee 4 DOTTIE GS re ee hens ee re eee ee 2 
Dress, weold-Of. 28. ove. Be. 3 Drawers, knitieet LifOod. Asatte @ 2 
Eo ae oe VGN AR 2 28,” | 4 Nightgowns, outing, flannel.......... 1 
Petticoats Sateen cae te... Tete 1 Shoes, HIM: ..c cess ce coe. ot eee ee 3 
Union sats: 2). 219i... sR 1 Gloves, iio!) 2C..07. 3h. BOW I 1 
Shoat, hittin. t. cae teed crace 1 
SHOWOS UMOE RIC bee ruck aks <n as 2 1 || Year-Round Clothing— 

Year-Round Clothing— Aprons (to be made at home)........ 1 
TIGUsS Crosses: 2 re ek 2 Underwaists......0....... area teaek ee + 
Aprons, kitchen (to be made at home) 1 Stockings Cotton. i055 heck oon 12 
Corsets! . S981: Yous Seee Bi 6. 2 Hathere. .&.. VieOsUEeih. 2h. SU 1 
Combinations... 4 fie.'. caaitte oll das 2 Handkerchiefs (cotton).............. 6 
Te OlR oe oe se 2 CPaTLCES tos sock ck ce RR TE se eee 2 
Nightgowns, muslin./. 20.07. /..000. 2 Miscellaneous: a lump sum of money 
ESIDMONNS S.-C ee $ equal to about 8-5 per cent of girl’s 
Stockings eothon:.. ida. 4.5 ewan bieee 8 clothing. 
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ANNUAL QUANTITY OF GLOTHING FOR A FAMILY OF FIVE, CONSISTING OF HUSBAND, 
WIFE, AND THREE CHILDREN, (BOY, 12; GIRL, 6; BOY, 2)—Continued 


Replace- Replace- 
Article ment Article ment 
per year per year 
CioTHING—Bor, 2 years of age Winter Clothing—Con. 
Nightgowns, outing, flannel.......... 1 
Summer Clothing— Shossaiaohs Aisle tes ke sta ee 2 
BC ee hn ote ie righ alela a bie age ars 1 Dittesscknites: 3.5 coos eerie. er 1 
MALES eee, ics ok siege cue ec: 3 
DPT et ate AUS Pet ces eee a cp can ony 3 || Year-Round Clothing— 
Nigitcownss MUSUN cncccc erodes ee ee: 1 Dresses, cotton suits, rompers, over- 
Shoes, low. (sandals). ......66..e00.0. 2 alls, etc. (to be made at home).... 8 
Mindermvaiste. Akt se fees Petia 4 
Winter Clothing— Stockings and socks (cotton)......... 10 
BS et ech eee 1 kPAreOTe Os Ns Ps Pee Ske ae hom ss 2 
OUR OORUA Ae wie Fike o teca aes $ Miscellaneous: a lump sum of money 
SCC ee aii as ies ks ony dpe. - equal to about 6 per cent of 2 year 
WWICEGHINES chic cscs ses bn ns ee 2 old boy’s total clothing. 
PRMASE ST tS be See SORA ee ba lcs one ok Ques 2 


HovusetHOLp EQUIPMENT 


To turn a house into a home, it is necessary to have the equipment which 
will serve the members of the family with that amount of comfort and con- 
venience, as will allow all of them to enjoy cleanliness, brightness and pleasantness 
of surroundings. Present day conventions and inventions, demand that certain 
kinds of furniture should be placed in the various rooms of a home, and that 
the housewife be provided with utensils, etc., necessary for housekeeping. The 
following list has been chosen to provide the equipment of a house of five 
rooms; living room, dining room, kitchen and two bedrooms, which is ordinarily 
found to be occupied by the standard family of five persons, for whom ‘this 
budget has been constructed. 

The articles and quantity given below is the kind of equipment designed 
as necessary, and generally assumed to be present in a workingman’s home. 
The final budget cost here provides only for the annual upkeep of such equip- 
ment, and not for annual purchase. 

NECESSARY HOUSEHOLD EQUIPMENT 


FURNITURE 
Article Number Description 
meer ator fet) le. Seer alee» 1 |Smallest size, sufficient for economy, in preserving: 
food and in purchase of ice. 

Tables— 

POONER. 5 :L IP Las . Cet ines 1 |Oak extension, plain, durable quality. 

eee ROOMY en Ssnuhac uh ig ci Dd vuges 0 08 1 |Oak, plain durable quality. 

(COE NGS aig slept aie in ar sae 1 {48-inch pine table, with 1 drawer. 
Chairs— 

LON LOSS i ie ee ee Cee 6 |Plain, durable, oak. 

Pia te rool. eo. SR tire os nen 4 |Oak or other durable wood. 

eCGNGCriGtIws feer che! ty. ann dl esas 4 |Strongly made. 

(eres Oe RRS ee 1 |Painted wood. 

LE IPTCL eat EY Degen ree Rey Se ag ee SP 1 
Rugs— 

UU ONS ota. Ch tee On RA ate <r cr 2 |Small Axminster. 

PANES TOOM Aner ho Cee ee eS es 1 |Large crex, or rathina. 

mE OGING ines te ek ets wa atolls. S25 he 4 |Rag or crex, 3x6 feet. 
Ep See, RnR ND. Me fori! Slee pete i ea ao 1 |Folding, with metal framework and cloth top. 
SORT A ACNING ooo eo slo ce ae as Se yk pec, 1 |Standard make. 
peree or cavenporty iis: nase eee. 1 |Oak or other durable wood, imitation leather. 
APRN OP ee Bae Sn as spe aosare + a,5\° 1 |Medium size, oak. 
WSO en tee ke oe ee gs a ae 2» Plain : 
COME, Leet RAST. Se Rae ch dt Es 1 |Plain. 
Beds, Mattresses and Springs— 

Dig rene eh 88 os mace oe oes 1 |Plain bedstead to match bureau; durable felt mat- 

tress, and spring. 
AIG GU. re a tae cds oi RS es 2 |Each; plain bedstead; durable felt mattress and 


spring. 
Crib, mattress and spring............... 1 |White enamelled. 
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NECESSARY HOUSEHOLD EQUIPMENT 


FURNISHINGS 
Article Number Description 
Towels— 
Kitchen hand towels..........5..-+-+5+: 3 |Cotton. 
MERGE COWES ett ee od a lic viet stay - #10!) |Tarkish. 
TIAN KOWOR ec hss is co RE ER os es 12 |Part linen. 
AL AOOhOU MAN Ss cas ead ches OGRE Dh eee 3 |Cotton, to be hemmed at home. 
PADIG COVER Ne: . 88 o S48 fb lay ae 1 |For use when table is not set. 
Dygek cat (Ween De oe Oia ie ie nee acne 18 |Part linen, 22-inch. 
_ Blankets— 
Wouble-Ded SIZE oo). cc onic as. sam eben 1 
SIN Cle-DEC BiZG.. 6 > Fue. s\: calngue feet eas 2> |Part wool. 
RUVA RICO 2c ere CAS eed Oe cube 54 oe a ee 1 
Comforts— 
Double bed. Size. 1.6 t4ncas Meee ob Ade ease) 1 
Singie-Ded si20: 2. 5622 Mee take date ae 2+ |Cotton, silkaline covered. 
Ori Sine My Se eer nig shes 6 fs hee 1 
Spreads— 
Double-bed-size > o-oo eee Pat ae - Good grade of rippelette, medium weight; number 
Single-bed Sise. 2.0 ss ea ets ci i ok cps 3 sufficient to provide for laundering. 
Pillows— 
OTA INSP Ns Bi SOiee eee ed 42 S203 ots 40h Pages t} Mixed feathers. 
COLI BILE ee Oe hss 32 i Sake ad Geek Be 1 
Sheets— 
Gab le-edl Rize ate ; o mters 4 sive bi ok so abess 4 
SiHIGIE-DOO GIZOLe.. i. cies ts Oh ack fe hae 6; |Number sufficient to provide for laundering. 
Cripvsize Garewal ra.. » AeeOds 9 PALL. 4 
Pillow Cases— 
MEAT Vs BIG ee ce an oe tie ee was 8\ |Number sufficient to provide for laundering. 
Crib sizeeio7 2900 0G, Yb FERRI 8 a 
Dish towelgi:;a7! . 2 -te: .. deeeteaciaasa:- 8 |Cotton, to be hemmed at home. 
Lars OMCIOTN, 9 cee Fee ons Oe ee eee 1 |For pine table. 
UTENSILS 
Laundry, gus ii. 6.2. TOR... JEL. JSR 2 |Medium size, galvanized. 
Wes bOStme tae ois.» ouinacabpedes Scendveeras ks 1 |Zine. 
WRTNGCT Petke Some td anes cis. 0 ae ss os a ee oe 1 |Medium size. 
PrOuerins tar wets «Mec te Bakes. 6: saree od 1 |Medium size, with copper bottom. 
Fliatirons. 42... cdeee & Gos aetna ee 3 |4, 5, and 6 lb. irons. 
(Or electric iron of same weight.) 
CE) Ue PSS) NE ne eR - 1S RI 2 |1 handle for scrub mop, and | 16-ounce dry mop.* 
TOQUE. Lt ee Ee Ss ee 2 |!Good quality broom. 
Dishes— 
OO-PAOCO BO tit aaa es. ss alti a Men ee 1 {Plain. 
ViAler DICCNCL wie. a. Panay oie 1 /|Plain, heavy glass. 
WD AROC RT CHRO Ts i EI ie, cs tee. a 1 > 
COTE Cet metinn..\tes Aaron ake. «cheese. 1 4 s 
elt Bnawobe : uote ss. cs cas ek oe 1 i: “ 
Pepper shiakeriveretiee via 6 ic 1 i a 
CE UAIEISl. ete Pec ate al ct tn eh ak 6 |Plain. 
Knives, Forks, ete.— 
ThQitegpee Oli, oo. Te ec eee oe 1 
BUSSE GROOR ie... os se eats oa 1 
Niven epi s.. . os fe A ee 6| |Quadruple plated, plain. 
Vitis Cae ots a, ee ee eee 6 
DE OGSRCOD Ts a ss s eR ORE ee 1 
PEUIESDOOBS oem. Ek. 4 + 5.2.24 ae Gee 6 
(VAP VINE SOG). tetas: sss s cane eee 1 |Good quality steel knife, and fork and sharpener. 
Kitchen Utensils— 
StevigeratOk Man s.6 coe ca ee - |} re. oa 1 |Galvanized. 
ep pick. tego ee kee we eee 1 |Small, with wooden handle. 
CAPO DG... cn ee ee 6 See ces « outuntd 1 |Galvanized, medium size. 
Wisi eek oe be eo eee sna 1 |Wooden, with three rods. 
ees ATS) OY init 6, Saeed >)» gr 1 |Wire. 
Dist POR as oot a aes cot coe 1 |Enamel. ' 
Dish drain? a... Ac sw yeu ooe oko 1 |Heavy wire, with plate holders. 
Weak Othe: i655. 8) «ve ee swe Ge 1 |Enamelled. 
OOF OOO sia eS pie id th ny oe 1 |Grey enamel. 
PR CRSDOIS «nine ess on 2 Na > En Hate 1 “ a 
Preserving Kettle: ics... doce cee ts tds 1 : < 
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NECESSARY HOUSEHOLD EQUIPMENT 


UTENsiIts—Con. 


lint Lh. SSS SSS 
Article Number Description 
a a i sR ne Be 


———e 


Kitchen Utensils—Con. 


Jellytelauses? ey. Phares? . sc fclcds. With covers. 
Pa CS i Ca ee eee aes Jars holding 1 qt. 
Stew pans or kettles. ..... 00.0000 000004. Enamelled. 
Cakematlid wiietin nite n aie ec ck Heavy, pressed tin. 
ag ok EV een oe ORT tela eer iaianaiatt os Pressed tin. 

OWlsi se ee. chk ISITE OO e Earthenware. 


Pressed tin. 
Heavy tin, with cover. 
Medium size. 


hargetbrent tise Aes at oe. 
Bteag raise pan be. .., cts. ou. ak 
 "Reastinge- panes ees be te ORO 
Bread born yy. anda. sit) Ath... . 
Hiesapeananae, soon peer les  .  s alp ee 
TIGA Me OONEL | Pere meets 1 Atk VEE LD 
Muiiinepangi!: (OR a oo oe ee 
Golnneer eet See. Lak ee 
Chopping bow] and knife...... 
Potato masher.\........ 2... 


1 small pan, 1 med. sized iron. 
Enamel, holding 1 qt. 

Tin; for | doz. muffins. 

Grey enamel. 

Medium sized bowl, single knife, 
Wire, with wooden handle. 


Mime DCatee eA F fee fee recs. cas ok . deeds Medium size and weight. 
Meat grinder....... Medium. 

rraterysrae se Ok oll RI OO Rito wees aa. 

Sivainer eet yaw wat. cc .wdseel. « 

REVO ITE EES 7 SOR a nn ANd 18 x 24 inches. 

Gatgesalt shaker 7.0) 10. GRA 7 RS. vy Tin. 

Piscumreitiens...2 series cere... a.. Tin. 

PMN LAA I sc 4 ito. ba ae cece os eg! Wooden. 


Medium size. 
Tin or aluminum. 
Glass. 


Pe SG pe a: nmin 2h Bf 
WE CAEN ORD oot rors entra oreo ang cm ns 
ViCHIOME PUEOROT 6). Sie eas ween os 
Ce LS. Se a ra eS 8S) 
Ae OE ee he. 
Case knivesiandiiorks................... 
Parvin. Ok chu. 
WV QOCEEDOOD oceans « vatlunlion s. 
ee: nr ra 
PM AN OP OMEM OT iw cc oa cscs vb le we | 


a. 


HousIne 


ww co 
ROR RD RR Rete eee eH DN OO 


A house which is to afford the family the requirements of health, must 
consider primarily air space, ventilation, lighting, sanitation, privacy and proper 
separation of the sexes. There must be a sufficient number of rooms for the 
family, all sanitary conveniences now standardized by building and other codes, 
floor space, window space, location, and grounds. Such can be found in locations 
other than those quarters’ designated as “slums”, and in the latter no human 
family should be forced to live. 


For the average family of five persons, a house of five rooms, consisting 
of living room, dining room, kitchen and two bedrooms, should be provided 
as a minimum for health and decency. If the family be forced to live in less 
room space than that, there is danger of overcrowding and the consequent danger 
to health and physical efficiency. The rooms must be of standard size to allow 
proper light and ventilation, with at least one window in every room opening 
directly to the outer air. Each room is to have the possibility of cross ventila- 
tion either through windows, doors, or transoms. There should be a complete 
bathroom, with good plumbing, and proper drainage as will render impossible 
stagnant pools on the premises or the collection of water in the cellar or under- 
neath the house. The building of course should be constructed, according to 
the housing laws, local building codes, etc. The roof must be water-tight and 
ae i substantially constructed to meet the climatic conditions of the 
ocality. 
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Every home must have proper heating. While the method of heating and 
the kind of fuel used, may vary, the temperature necessary to maintain the 
family in health and comfort remains constant; the temperature in the principai 
living room should be at least 68° F. in the coldest weather, in any locality. 
As for lighting, various systems may be used, but there should be sufficient to 
provide comfort. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


In every family there are items of expenditure which cannot at all times 
be set down in absolute quantities. Sometimes these items cost as much as and 
more than the so-called principal necessities. These articles in fact are just 
what makes the difference between a decent and a hand-to-mouth existence. 
The family which is down-and-out must perforce try to manage on bare 
necessities such as food and some clothing, etc. But the worker who spends 
his years in trying to attain a civilized standard of living, finds that these items 
are just as, if not in many cases even more important than physical necessities. 
For who will gainsay that Life Insurance, and Medical care, is of less impor- 
tance than food is? What worker or citizen can say that saving for old age, for 
unemployment, or other emergencies is less important than sufficient and warm 
clothing? Below is a list of some of these miscellaneous items selected as 
absolutely necessary in the family budget, if the family is to keep itself on a 
level of human decency. It will be noticed that savings are not allowed for; 
that is because this budget claims to give only the “minimum”; and the life 
insurance is the only form of savings so far allowed. 


MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS 


1. Cleaning Supplies and Services: Annual 

(a) Personal: Quantity. 
Small bar toet-soap.s ... tne seme antenes Se mene 90 
Toothbrush: 0. stom Beane Pee oe ee 5) 
Combs, hard rubber... (armas. 1 
Tooth paste (tube or box).. .. .- .. +. «+ + es 12 
Hiatebrtish of), 5) ee noes 4 
Ghioe polish; SHOX) <p... fh. jes eemiaerte pec en 6 
Barber’s services: husband... ..° 2.00. o's en ee 12 
Children. . aaa ips hcg , 8 

(b) Household: 

Laundry s08p,73 BOUNG Dal. ecu e.g Pe ee U 
Stren, DOUG sc. dines Gite fone hse) aise ea 6 
ieAnSer. tD0X.. te eae Rtn tre 36 


Small lump sum for unspecified cleaning supplies, such as borax, 
ammonia, washing powder, insect powder, bluing, etc., etc. 


2. Laundry work and housework assistance for the wife, amounting to one 
day per week ($104 per year). From the standpoint of health, this is 
necessary for the mother of three children, who must do the cooking for the 
entire family, the general cleaning of the house, the sewing and mending, the 
marketing and shopping, and spend also sometime with her children. 

3. Maintenance of health ($70 per year): 

This item includes expenditure for physician, dentist, oculist, glasses, drugs, 
(including prescriptions and prepared remedies), and it is also to cover such 
medical needs as occasioned by child-birth, major operations, etc. 


4. Insurance: Life, a $5,000 policy, with a premium of $110 per year. 
Furniture: a $1,000 policy, with a premium of $1.50 per year. 
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5. Carfare: The amount to be spent every year depends on the kind of 
transport locally available. But at least 600 rides are allowed for the husband, 
and a number for the wife to and from markets, etc. 

6. Amusement and Recreation. $20 per year is allowed. This allows for 
such simple amusements as outings, picnics, boat rides, movie shows, and so on. 
There is no allowance for an annual holiday, though this is highly desirable. 

7. Newspapers.—No general amount is set down, since the price for news- 
papers vary in different localities. But one newspaper daily and one Sunday 
edition is allowed for, if the worker and his family is to keep in touch with 
events, current and foreign. 

8. Organizations, Labour Union, $10 per year; Church, $13 per year is 
allowed as the minimum necessary expenditure for the worker to keep in touch 
with movements. 

9. Incidentals: $52 per year is allowed for such items as stationery, postage, 
telephoning, telegraphing, tobacco, and so on. None of these, and other such 
items are avoidable in the normal family life. 


ANNUAL FULL TIME EARNINGSIN TERMS OF AVERAGE WAGESIN THIRTEEN CITIES 
IN CANADA, FOR THE YEAR 1925, NOT DEDUCTING TIME LOST THROUGH UN- 
EMPLOYMENT OR OTHER CAUSES 


Buitping TrRapEs— 


DearS ee a, i. ok: $2,311 Electric Current Production and 
Carpenters wee ei. Ee 1,731 Transmission 4... ab ty 1,497 
Wilectrmmns CGO! DOT OIG L 1, 634 Telephone Employees................. 1,332 
Painters 9gd. . ute. ch. artrctics: 1,545 Laundry Workers.:.....5.....5...0... 788 
ieee ist 1, 993 DOM MUUG ree fea mes 1, 548 
Plinipers.. 4. Vs oemta ag ee 1,889 Bustimen>, Aves Sik TOD 384 
Stonecitreras.o0)). 6) oie, otart. cis 1, 632 . plus board 
LAD UrOr Br wy k aeteis. bt 1,076 Minrs— 
Uaiaste ole es te wee Se 1,354 
MetaL TrapEes— Metal: WIG ..9I8. B19), eset 1,330 
Blacksmiths, Machinists, etc........ vite 1,937 
I es aan: 2,053 #Facrory— 
Pesmited 0. WL, 2h 19), Le el 1,610 
Civic Emrloryrrs— Semt-slilléd so nacem. con.can. aster tex 1,241 
Se ereOManhs t, 3! . y. Seh he ee 1,485 
PR AEOMIOR. oo vec soc see, IA A 1,386 Farm—Season 1924— 
 -Lapopmersat.! . docic. sroalirce He. 40. 955 Male, board and lodging.............. 636 
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HousrE oF COMMONS, 
Turspay, May 25th, 1926. 


The Select Standing Committee on Industrial and International Relations 
met at 2 p.m., the Chairman, Mr. McIntosh, presiding. 


The Cuatreman: I will ask Mr, Hewitson vo come forward. 


Apert Hewitsow called and sworn. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. What is your position in Cornwall?—A. I am overseer of the finishing 
and napping department in the Canadian Cottons. 
Q. You are largely interested in what end of the business in Cornwall?— 


A. The manufacturing business. 
Q. How long have you been in that business?—A. Twenty years. 


By Mr. Hamilton: 


Q. At the same time, would you be able to say that you are familiar with 
conditions in the industries other than the one you are in?—A. From coming in 
contact with the people, quite so. 

Q. You have down there beside the Canadian Coloured Cottons, the Howard 
Smith Pulp and Paper Company, the Beech Furniture Factory, the McGill 
Chair Factory, the Cornwall Pants Company, in which about 75 per cent are 
female workers, the Courtalds Silk Factory, in which there are in the neighbour- 
hood of 500 employees, and the Ives Modern Bedstead Company. In all of 
these industries there are both male and female employees?—A. Male and 
female, yes. 

Q. That will tell us how much eround you can cover, and give us your 
opinion not only as an operative, but as a citizen living there. How long have 
you been working in Cornwall?-—A. ‘Twenty years next spring. 

Q. And previous to that were you employed at Hamilton and Dundas ?— 
A. Yes, Hamilton, Dundas and Merritton. 

Q. And at one time were you not employed to go over to England to select 
desirable persons to work in the industries in Canada?—A. I went over in 
March, 1920, for the Canadian Cottons. 

Q. And you secured these people and brought them to this country ?— 
A. Yes, and if it had been possible I could have brought three shiploads, but 
I could not get accommodation for them. 

Q. Now, will you proceed? If there 1s anything you have to tell the 
committee, we will be glad to hear it. How many women and girls would you 
say you have in your department?—A. Between 90 and 100 in all. 

Q. That is, in the weaving department?—A. No, in the finishing and 
napping, and I would say about twenty-five per cent of them would be female 
help. 
Q. Now, the napping department. consists in putting the finish on goods, 
putting what is ‘called a nap on it?--A. Yes, puts a nap on it; makes flannel- 
lette out of it. | 

Q. Now, what are the youngest girls you have in your employ?—A. We 
have a minimum wage for female employees in Ontario. 

Q. Then you are acting under the Ontario Minimum Wage Statute?—A. 
Quite ‘so. 

Q. And you have to report to the Ontario government regularly through 


the mill?=-A\ "Yes. 
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By the Chairman: 


(). How long has that minimum wage been in existence?—A. I think since 
about 1921 or ’22; I am not positive. 


By Mr. Hamilton: 


@. What is the lowest wage you pay to any girl?—A. In my department, 
ten dollars a week. That is for an inexperienced girl about 18 years of age. 
That is the minimum. The iaw is that we cannot start them at less than ten 
dollars a week—that is, nine dollars a week for the first six months, and ten 
dollars a week for the next six months. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. And they can work up to what maximum?-—A. The maximum is eleven 
dollars for an experienced adult female. 7 


By Mr. Woodsworth: 


Q. The maximum-minimum, as it were?—A. The maximum-minimum. 

@. They are paid higher than that?—A. Quite so. I have two girls now, 
one is not yet 20 years of age, while the other is a young married woman, 
working on cutting blankets after they are napped—they are cut into pairs 
and folded—and I saw the payroll for this week, and I noticed particularly it 
_ was $19.85 for each of them. 


By Mr. Hamilton: 
Q. For four days?—A. No, sir, fifty hours. / chet’ 40 9 


By Mr. White (Mount Royal): 
Q. They work on piece work?—A. Yes, 7 


By Mr. Hamilton: 


Q. Now, besides that $19 a week that these young girls earn, or the ten 
dollars that the younger ones earn, up to about six weeks ago they were entitled 
to a bonus?—A. Yes. 

@. That bonus as I understand it, was given to them on condition that 
there were a certain number of days they must not lose in three months—the 
bonus was paid every three months?—A. Yes, sir. There was a standard of 
production set by the company which was very low, and for every one-half 
of one per cent production over that standard they were paid one-half of one 
per cent of the total earnings for thrce months, as a bonus. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. The total earnings of the company?—A. No, the total earinngs of the 
operative. For instance, if an operative worked thirteen weeks at ten dollars 
a week, she would get $130, and would get a bonus of one-half of one per cent. 
of that. 

By the Chairman: 

Q. One two-hundredth of that?—A. Yes. That is, for every one-half of 
one per cent of production. Now, it was possible to make from eight to fifteen 
per cent over the standard. This has been made in Cornwall, so that she 
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would get seven and a half per cent of that $130. In the Dundas mill—that 
is, in the blanket mill—as much as thirty per cent has been made. The last 
bonus they paid in the Dundas mill was fifteen per cent to the operative, that 
is thirty per cent over the standard production, which was 605 per cent. 


By Mr. Woodsworth: | 

Q. What would that bring the total wage to?—A. Of course, that would all 
depend. It would be like 15 per cent over their standard wage. Whatever the 
production percentage over the standard would be, it would be that percentage 
over their standard wage. That amount taken off would be that much reduc- | 
tion, of course. 


By Mr. Hamilton: 

Q. Now, besides that, there is a system of insurance—A. It is not insur- 
ance. 

Q. I will tell you what I mean by that. The company have a blanket 
insurance over all their employees. It is called “insurance,” but it is more 
properly speaking, a bonus, that if an employee has worked for the company 
a certain number of years and kept steadily at his work, and should be disabled, 
either through ill health or accident, there is a percentage coming to him running 
up as high as $1,500 in accordance with the number of years, having started, 
I think, at five years—-A. They start at six months after they are employed. 
A new hand comes in and becomes eligible, for that bonus in six months. They 
are then entitled to $500 if anything happens to them, which is paid at death. 
For an old hand like myself; they started us at $500;—when that bonus was 
first started they started it at $1,000, and the maximum was $1,500. I have 
now what you might call a policy for $1,500. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. That policy is against accident and old age?—A. Not aceident, no. It 
is payable if the Compensation Board is not drawn on, but if you become unable 
‘to continue your vocation in the mill, through loss of sight or accident in any 
way like that, then it is paid. I have two men in my department who are 
drawing it; they are paid so much every month. 


By Mr. White (Mount Royal): 

Q. And the premiums are paid wholly by the company ?—A. Altogether by 
the company, yes. It is not handled by any insurance company by any means. 
By agreement we are supposed to report persons who are sick, no matter how 
long they are out; it is up to the overseers to report for them and to know what 
is the matter with them. He knows he has a hand who is out through illness, 
and he reports to the office of the mill that so and so is absent on account of 
sickness. 


By Mr. Woodsworth: 

Q. With regard to that minimum wage for girls: your opinion is that it is 
a reasonable amount to keep a girl in decency? Has it worked out apparently 
as a reasonable proposition?—A. I have not tried to form any opinion on that. 
‘I cannot say right offhand, but I have never had any complaints of dissatis- 
faction. In fact, I have absolutely no trouble in getting girls. They prefer to 
work in my department for ten dollars a week, rather than in some other 
department for eleven or twelve. 

Q. Has it appeared to you it is any hardship on the company to pay that 
wage?—A. No, not that ten dollars, no, It has not appeared to me to be any 
undue hardship, because the company has been able to pay dividends right along. 
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(). The reference in our resolution before this committee is to the effect that 
the principle of the minimum wage as it applied to female labour should be 
extended to male labour. You have male labour in connection with your factory 
too?-A. Yes. 

(). Do you think it would be a reasonable thing to set a minimum for the 
male as well as the female? That is what we are getting at in this committee. 
A. Well, I hardly agree with that, because as I say, being head of a department, 
and having no trouble at all, I see no necessity for it. It appears to me person- 
ally that it is not giving the good man a chance. For instance, if I were bound 
to give everybody on a certain job, tending nappers, for instance, a certain 
amount, I would have to discharge some of them. You see, I have two machine 
jobs, and I have three machine jobs which pay more, and if a man eventually 
does not become competent, when tried on the three machines, if he cannot run 
that work, I would say “ You cannot do that; you will have to take that much - 
less money and run two machines.” 

@. Did you ever discharge any girls for not being competent?—A. No, I 
have not. 

Q. What I am getting at is simply this, that apparently the minimum wage 
for girls is working out satisfactorily; how could there be any more trouble with 
a minimum wage for the male employees?—A. I do not say that there would be 
any more trouble; I do not see why there should. It would depend, from the 
manufacturing end of it, what the minimum wage was. 

(). We had some evidence with regard to that the other day, from the stand- 
point of the social workers. What do you think a man ought to receive in your 
town in order to keep a family in decency? Have you any idea of the wages? 


The Cuamman: How many in the family? 


Mr. WoovswortH: We were going the other day with a small family, three 
children. 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes, a family of five, including the father and mother. 


Mr. Wuire (Mount Royal): Young children ; not children old enough to 
become self-supporting. 


The Witness: I have young married men of that description working for me, 
and I have no trouble with them at all. They seem to be living; some of them 
own motor boats, and they go down the river fishing on week ends and holidays, 
and all I have to pay them is $15 a week. 


By the Chairman: 
@. $60 a month?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Woodsworth: 

Q. You pay them $15 a week and you pay all unmarried girls $10?—A. 
Yes. 

€). Would you say that the expenses of a man and his wife and three 
children would not be greater than one-half as much as a girl’s?—A, Of course, 
but I am speaking about dissatisfaction, and what is apparently necessary. I 
understood that is the way I was to answer that. 

Q. How could a man and his wife and three children live on $15 a week if 
it takes $10 to keep a girl? 


The CuatrMan;: I don’t see how a family of five could begin to exist on $60 
a month. 


Mr. Bett (St. John): It does not necessarily mean that because a girl gets 
$10 a week that she can save very much money. 
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The Wirnsss: I don’t suppose they have any luxuries, but they seem to be 
quite happy and contented. 


The CHatrMAN: That would not even bring them up to the minimum sub- 
sistence standard which we had. 


Mr. Hamitton: No, but that was merely a matter of pencil and paper. 


By Mr, Hamilton: 


Q. How many young married men in the town you live in, that you know, 
, are running motor boats, worth anywhere from $300 to $600, but also running 
automobiles—men working in your mill?—A. I cannot say how many. I know 
there are two in my department. 


By Mr. Woodsworth: 


Q. Do you mean to say that a motor boat has been purchased out of the 
earnings of a man who is getting only $15 a week? 


Mr. Hamiuton: Where else would they get it? 


Mr. WoopswortH: I am asking the witness. How can a man, his wife, and 
three children live and run a motor boat on $15 a week? ; 


The Wrrness: I cannot see how they can, really. I am often amazed 
at what they do, and just how they do it. I know they do it, but just how they 
do it, I cannot understand. 


By Mr. White (Mount Royal): 


Q. Have you any idea of the monthly rental for the houses these families 
live in?—A. There was a man working for me with whom I was talking who 
said he was paying $15, and they raised his rent to $17, and he said it would be 
pretty hard, earning $15 a week and paying $17 a month rent. 

Q. But that is not for a very large house, I suppose?—A. No, it is not a 
large house, by any means. 

Q. It is a typical working man’s house?—A. It is a typical working 
man’s house, with all modern conveniences in it. 


By Mr. Woodsworth: 
Q. What do the young unmarried men have to pay for room and board? 
—A. Eight dollars a week. 
Q. For board and room?—A. Yes. 


Mr. Buacx (Halifax): I know of a case at home of a prominent firm who 
-had two employees getting $17.50 a week, and who had motor cars. The firm 
feared pilfering and stealing, and they investigated. They found there was no 
opportunity for stealing, so the manager sent for these men and questioned 
them. Their explanation was this: that they managed to buy the car, and the 
gas they used did not require as large an expenditure as going to the movies, 
and floating around the city; on holidays and Sundays and evenings they went 
out in the country, and probably took their kettle with them, and some bread 
and jam, and it kept them from going to the movies, and they spent their extra 
money in the car rather than on the town sights. 


The CuHatrrMAN: Still, to buy that car, and pay for it would require a 
certain amount of saving. 


Mr. Buack (Halifax): They saved a little to buy it. They could buy a 
good second-hand car for $500 or $600, or perhaps a new Ford. The manage- 
ment suspected pilfering, but there was no possible way for them to steal, and 
they asked for an explanation from these men, and that was the explanation 
given. 
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The Witness: The same condition exists right in Cornwall. You can go 
up town and see the same faces from the industries; they cannot miss that moving 
picture. Just as this gentleman (Mr. Black) says, those who don’t go to the 
movies spend their money for gasoline for running down the river to fish, and 


they would probably catch enough fish to feed them for half a week. 


By Hon. Mr. Tolmie: 
Q. Do any of them cultivate their own gardens?—A. Oh yes, a great many 
of them. 
Q. Is there good fishing there?—A. Yes; there is good fishing around 
Lancaster, a few miles down the river. 
Q. Do they fish on Sunday there?—A. No, not in Ontario. Well, they do, 
but they don’t let them; it is against the law. 


By the Chairman: 
€. Those men who are getting $15 a week, Mr. Hewitson, are working on 
machines? They are machine men?—A. Yes, tending machines; looking after 
the goods on the machines; the machines practically look after themselves. 


By Mr. Hamilton: 

Q. You are only speaking for the department you yourself run?—A. Yes. 

@. To your own personal knowledge, do you know what price other people 
get in different sections of that mill—men who have families? They are not 
getting $15 a week; some of them get five dollars a day?—A. Yes, working for 
the company. i 

Q. The ones you speak of are simply people who stand in front of the 
loom, and the loom does the work. All the man has to do is to knit up the threads 
and let the loom do the work; they do not even have to shift the shuttle.—A. 
There are a lot of farmers came down from Kmbrun, and I can place these men 
right to work. They are inexperienced, but it is only a matter of looking after 
the cloth. 


By Mr. Woodsworth: 
Q. What proportion of the men in your department receive wages like that? 
—A. A very large proportion of the men in my department do not receive any 
more than $17 a week. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. What percentage of the men in your department would you say get no 
more than $15 a week?—A. Fifty per cent. 


By Mr. Woodsworth: 

@. What is the average wage for a skilled mechanic?—A. We have heads of 
departments, and assistants, and section hands, and then we have machine 
tenders; the machine tenders get $15 a week, the section hands get $15.50, the 
second hands get $30 a week, and the overseers go higher. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. What would the overseers get?—A. $50 a week. 
Q. That means you have about four classes of wage earners?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Woodsworth: 

Q. You have only one overseer for each department?—A. Yes; there is an 
overseer of weaving, and an overseer of spinning, and an overseer of carding, a 
master mechanic, an overseer of dyeing, and an overseer of every branch of the 
industry. 

(Mr. Albert Hewitson.] 
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By the Chairman: 
Q. Would these men who start at $15 a week gradually work up to $50?—A. 
-Tam one of them. Istarted weaving in Dundas. My sister taught me to weave. 
From weaving I got on to the loom fixing, and from loom fixing I got to be an 
assistant second hand, and from second hand I got to be foreman, overseer of the 
loom. They took me from the weaving and put me in the finishing department. 
That is how I progressed in the business. 


By Mr. Woodsworth: 

Q. But it is only one man in a group who rises to this position; the rest will 
remain in more or less subordinate positions?—A. Yes; but we do not have in 
our industry the material. I wish we had. I have positions now paying from 
$15.50 to $18 and we are looking for men with enough education and ability to 
fill those positions. I have men in the positions, of course, but I would very 
much like to have men to fill them better. 

Q. Have you any system of apprenticeship for training these men for 
thoroughly going into the industry?—A. No system at all, only at the over- 
seer’s discretion. If I get hold of a smart young man, who has started to work 
for me for $15 a week, I will say “there is something in him; there is a good 
young man; I will put him on fixing ’—that is a raise of fifty cents a week— 
“ and I will try to advance him”. I am now looking for a second hand which 
position pays $25 a week. 


By the Charman: 
Q. Do any of the girls from the factory, who marry, come back to work?— 
A. They have done so, yes. 
Q. At what age do you take the children on in the factory?-A. Not under 
sixteen, without a special permit. There is some kind of a Board— 


Mr. Hamiuron: I know there is a requirement there for them to bring a 
certified certificate that they are of that age. You cannot get it on the parents’ 
recommendation; you have to get a certified registration of birth to show your 
age. 

By Mr. Woodsworth: 
Q. Are there special permits below sixteen? 


Mr. Hamitron: You can take them at sixteen if they produce a certified 
registration of birth showing they are sixteen. 

Mr. Woopsworrs: I thought the witness said there was some system of 
permits below that. 


The Witness: ‘There is in Ontario; there is a system—1 cannot think of 
the name of it. 

The CHatrMAN: It is the Adolescent School Law. You have to go to 
school now until 16, and you cannot take any boy or girl into a factory until 
they are 16. 


The Wrirness: I have never employed any, but I understood there was 
such a law. | 


By Mr. Woodsworth: 

Q. Have you any labour organization in your factory ?—A. None whatever. 

Q. Has there been any effort made by the men to organize themselves ?—- 
A. No; there have been no efforts made, and no trouble in my time—in the 20 
years I have worked in Cornwall. 

Q. Has there been any refusal on the part of the management to permit 
the men to organize?—A. No, there has been no discussion of which I can 
remember. 
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| By the Chairman: 
Q. How many employees are there in your factory?—A. In the factory in 
which I work there are about 340 male and about 240 female. 


By Hon. Mr. Tolme: 
Q. How do the wages you pay compare with those paid for similar work 
in the United States?—A. I think they are some less. 
Q. Lower on the Canadian side?—A. Yes, some less. 


By Mr. Hamilton: 

. Beside the Canadian Coloured proper, there are a number of employees 
in the Dundas branch?—A. Yes. 

Q. The Dundas mill is part of the Canadian Coloured?—A. Yes. 

(). How many have you there?—A. In the Dundas we have 159 male and 
103 female, or 262 altogether. 

Q. Then we come to the Stormont branch.—A. 351. That is 1202 hands 
employed by our company in the cotton industry. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. About 600 in Cornwall alone?—A. In the cotton mill. These three 
mills are all in'Cornwall. We have a mill in New Brunswick too. 
Q. You have nc employees under 18 years of age?—A. Oh, yes, there are 
some at 16. 
Q. You can employ them at 16?—A. Yes. 
Q. But no less?—A. Not supposed to. 


By Mr. Hamilton: 

@. Now then, how many of the men who are superintendents and bosses in 
the Canadian Coloured Cotton system in the town, have grown up from the 
jobs they started at, bobbin boys, to where they are getting $50 a week?—A. J 
would have to think that out. 

@. You know the boss of the Stormont mill?—-A. Yes, Mr. Locui. 

Q. He began at the bottom?—A. Yes. 

Q. And is getting $50 a week now as boss weaver?—A. I would say so. 

Q. Do you know the boss weaver in the Canada branch?—A. Mr. Grey, 
yes. 

@. He has gone up, filling all stages until he is boss weaver?—_A. Yes, he 
worked for me as a boss weaver. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Can he get any higher wage than this $50 a week?—A. It has never 
been demanded. 


By Mr. Hamilton: 

Q. In regard to this man Locui: you know his surroundings and his position 
in life?—A. Yes. 

@. Would you say that he has more than the ordinary comforts of living 
that a man should have? What would be considered a higher position in the 
town from a financial standpoint, or whether he enjoys life?—A. I think he has 
all the comforts that are necessary for a man. 

Q. Owns his own buildings?—A. Yes. 

Q. Has he educated his children well?—A. Yes. 

Q. And has everything comfortable?—A. Yes, and he has a motor car. 

Q. And has a motor boat too?—A. Yes. 

id ea Now let us: take Mr. Grey. He has thoroughly educated his family? 
—A. Yes. 
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Q. And I believe that the mill has made an arrangement with him to buy 
a home on condition that he would pay so much a month toward it; is that so? 
—A. Yes; he has told me that. I can give evidence in regard to that myseli. 
In 1921 I was living in a rented house and working for the company. The 
house was sold over my head. The landlord did not even give me an oppor- 
tunity to buy it, because I would have bought it as I was quite comfortable— 
just as comfortable as I ever was in Cornwall. I spoke to our manager,. and he 
said “You will have to have a house,” and I said “Yes, but the only way to get 
one is to buy one, and I have not got the money; I have five children of my own, - 
and they are pretty extravagant, I must admit that, and they have used up 
some of my earnings.” He said “How much do you want,” and I said “About 
$2,000.” He said “Go ahead and buy the house; you can have it,” and he gave 
me $2,000. 


By the Charman: 
Q. He loaned you $2,000?—A. Yes, at a very low rate of interest. 


By Mr. Woodsworth: 

Q. How many of these men with lower salaries own their own homes?— 
A. There are more at low salaries who own their own houses than there are 
with big salaries. That is a fact. You would be surprised to see them go up, 
and they are really comfortable living quarters, which, in my position, I would 
not be ashamed to live in, many of them. They do a lot of work themselves at 
night. They put them up much cheaper than I could put up a house myself. 
‘ They will get together and have a “bee” and say “We will put up another 
storey,” or “We will put on the clapboards,” and finally they have mighty 
nice living quarters. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. They put the houses up the way they used to put up the barns in the 
early days?—A. They are certainly comfortable; there is no getting away from 
that. 


By Hon. Mr. Tolmie: 
Q. How does the rate of wage compare with Quebec?—A. It is better. 


By Mr. White (Mount Royal): 
Q. Better pay?—A. A little better pay in Ontario than in Quebec. 


By Mr. Hamilton: 
Q. Do you represent a company which has mills in Quebec?—A. No, not 
in Quebec. 


By Mr. White (Mount Royal): 


Q. Are you thinking of a place like Magog or Montreal?—A. Montreal or 
Valleyfield. I am not speaking with positive knowledge with regard to that, 
but I have had men come and apply for work and they have told me we paid 
better wages than they paid in Valleyfield. 


By Mr. Woodsworth: 


Q. Have you had much of a migration from Cornwall to the States on 
account of the higher wages?—-A. There has been a lot go to Detroit, particularly 
_ the young men, but I would say 90 per cent of those who went have landed right 
‘ back home. That is not this year, but within the last two years. There have 
been a lot of young men who have gone to Detroit when the boom was on, but 
I think I am safe in saying that, yes, 99 per cent of them have come back home. 
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By the Chairman: 

Q. How many of them stayed away?—-A. Of course some of them would 
remain a few months. 

Q. Just to size up the situation and come back?—A. Yes; of course there 
are one or two, whom IJ have in mind particularly, who are still there. They 
worked for us. They were home for a visit at Christmas. I am thinking par- 
ticularly of the sons of Mr. Lefebvre. 

By Mr. Black (Halifax): 

Q. I suppose those $50 men are earning more than the corner grocer or the 
the owners of small shops?—A. I do not know what the turnover would be. I 
have not the slightest idea of what a man in the grocery business in Cornwall 
would make. . 


By Mr. Hamilton: 

Q. Have you lost many of your families lately on account of low wages— 
families which desired higher wages?—-A. There has not been any dissatisfaction 
-at all. There has been none going around that I can recall. I do not think of 
any who have approached me. 

Q. What would you say about the appearance of the young women on the 
streets—the young women who work in your mill—as regards dress and com- 
forts, compared with the best people in town—the very best citizens in the 
town?—A. There is ne question about it, if any of these gentlemen (the com- 
mittee) happened to take a walk through the town, they would say “There is 
some dress here; some money here somewhere.” They are getting their dresses 
from somewhere, and they are certainly dressed as good as my children. My 
children are not dressed as good as some of the others. 

@. And those are the daughters and wives of the men who work in this mill? 
—A. Yes. Of course, in a great many of these cases, the father would be work- 
ing, and would have probably two or three children working as well. 


The CuairmMan: That makes a different situation, where you have the 
father of the family working, and one or two in the family working also. They 
are drawing quite a bit of money then. I can see how a family can thrive on 
a fairly low wage in that way, but take, for instance, a mechanic getting $15 a 
week. He is a married man; has a family of, say, three children; if he has not 
some interest In some property or some money coming in from somewhere, he 
cannot live on that $15 a week, can he? 


Mr. Wuitr (Mount Royal): Yes, he can, Mr. McIntosh. He can live on 
four times his rental. The witness put his rental at $15 a month. He can live 
on $60 a month. There is a certain class of people who spend more than four 
times their rental—they spend five or six times. 


By Mr. Hamilton: 

Q. Does not one of your sons work in the paper mill, or did for a while?—- 
A. Yes. 

Q. In the machine shop?—A. Yes. I think he gets 45 cents or 48 cents an 
hour, something like that. Of course, in the paper mill their wages are about 
the same as ours. We have to keep a standard of wages pretty close to one 
another, because if we did not there would be too much changing. We have 
men who will have some difference of opinion with the overseer or second hand 
or section hand, and he will throw up his hands in the cotton mill and go to the 
paper mill, and vice versa; so the wages are pretty much the same. They prob- 
ably would be more graded in the paper mill than the cotton mill. There are 
higher paid men in the paper industry than in the cotton industry, ‘because 


there is heavier work. 
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By Mr. Bell (St. John): 
Q. And steady employment?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Woodsworth: 

Q. Twelve months a year?—A. Twelve months a year. There is absolutely 
no appearance of poverty in Cornwall, and the travellers with whom I talked 
during the period of quietness in 1923 and 1924 said that Cornwall was about 
the best town there was along the line between Montreal and Toronto. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. You work 50 hours a week?—A. Yes; nine hours for five days, and five 
hours on Saturday. 


By Mr. Hamilton: 

Q. What is the general appearance of the whole town for comfort and for 
lack of poverty?—A. Well, there is no poverty there. I cannot see there is any 
poverty, but there is every appearance of prosperity and comfort and happiness 
right throughout. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Would the average family connected with the industrial establishment 
about which you are giving evidence have sufficient ‘money to see to the educa- 
tion of the members of the family, if any of the members wished to go forward in 
school? I think that is an important thing, that there be something in that 
family with which to equip the children of that family if they wish to go into 
another channel of life, and not be tied up forever and a day to a particular 
industrial establishment?—-A. There are a great many of which I know in the 
east end of town who are sending their children to high school or to business 
college at the present time. | 

Q. That would be interesting evidence if we could find the number of 
children from these families who have not stopped at the public schools, but 
have gone on and taken their high school education and their collegiate educa- 
tion, and gone out into life to fill other and more important positions.—A. There 
have been a good many, but my idea is different from some others. Take my 
own two boys, for instance. There is no man who would have done more than 
I would for them; I would have gone without choes to help them get an 
education, but they would not have it. You will find in most families in Corn- 
wall there are some who will not have an education. They see other young 
fellows who are working out with their motor boats, and having money to spend, 
and they want to get to working themselves. A workingman cannot send his 
boy to college and give him a college education, and hand him out money to 
spend, and there are many boys who will not sacrifice that little pleasure for 
an education. My own two boys would not have it. 

Q. That is a problem of home training—that some want to remain in an 
industrial pursuit?—A. Yes. | 


The CuHarirMAN: Is there anything further? 

Mr. Wuire (Mount Royal): We might thank this witness for coming 
here. 

The CHarrMAN: Yes, we are thankful to you, Mr. Hewitson, for coming 
here and giving us this information. 

The witness discharged. 


The committee adjourned until Tuesday, June 1, 1926, at 11.00 A.M. 
[Mr. Albert Hewitson.] 
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Hovusn or CoMMons, 


Turspay, June 1, 1926. 


The Select Standing Committee on Industrial and International Relations 
met at 11 a.m., the Chairman, Mr. McIntosh, presiding. 


JoHN Watker MacMiuian, Chairman, Ontario Minimum Wage Board, 
called and sworn. 


The Witrnress: Mr. Chairman, and hon. gentlemen, I have here the minutes 
of evidence of one of your sessions in which Mr. Gerald Brown gave a sketch of 
the situation throughout the world generally, in respect to minimum wage legis- 
lation, so I need say nothing about that. 

The driving force of minimum wage legislation is merely the principle of 
the assertion of the preciousness of human life, its popularity and its strength. 
Since 1894 when, as a practical plan, it was suggested in New England, it has 
spread with rap:dity over practically the whole world of western civilization. 
Its driving force has not been that it is a wise economic expedient, or any- 
thing of that sort, but that within the realm of industry, it has asserted the right 
to live. The essential principle of the minimum wage is the same as the essen- 
tial principle, for instance, of the law against murder, which is based, of course, 
upon the preciousness of human life. At bottom, the minimum wage does not 
ask how profitable an industry is, although in practical administration that 
has to be considered, nor does it ask how effective the protection of the worker 
is, but again in practical administration that has to be thought of. It asserts 
the right of a person to live, and where one gives his time and strength in certain 
employment, to then demand that that employment shall return to him at least 
enough to provide for his necessary human wants; that he shall have enough 
to eat, enough to wear, sufficient shelter, and such modest comforts and con- 
veniences as are accepted by the society in which he lives, as being necessary 
to wholesome subsistence. 

Mr. Chairman, I have, during seven years, now and more, been active in 
this work. JI was Chairman of the Board in Manitoba for two years, and I have 
been Chairman of the Board in Ontario for five years and a half. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. What years were you in Manitoba?—A. 1917 to 1919. We began 
there. We began in Ontario in 1920. We have in both places followed the plan 
of consulting employers and employees; we have in both these places covered 
employers’ association wherever we found them, and we have found a great 
many where there were no organized associations of employers, and we have 
there done our best to select representative employers. We have over forty 
orders issued in Ontario. The number was less than that in Manitoba, but it 
was a considerable number, and I wish to state to the committee that I have 
not heard in any one of these consultations with employers or employees, this 
principle challenged. Universally, employers have told us that they do not 
want workers to work for them unless they pay them enough to live on. So, I 
would like to make it plain in the beginning of my remarks here, that the very 
convincing appeal which the Minimum Wage principle makes to the world, is of 
this nature; it is the assertion of the preciousness—or if you prefer, sacredness; 
the supreme sacredness of human life,—the right of the worker to live from his 
work. 
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In Canada, as Mr. Brown told you, there was such a law in seven provinces 
cut of nine. In Prince Edward Island, which is not at all an industrial province, 
there has, so far as I know, been no suggestion of a law of this kind. In New 
Brunswick a Commission was appointed some time ago which I know has 
studied this problem, because we have had correspondence with them. I have, 
however, heard of no report they have issued. The other seven provinces 
have such a law, although Nova Scotia has not put its law into effective oper- 
ation as yet. In Quebec the Minimum Wage Law is in operation, and I under- 
stand they hope to issue their first order before long. In the other provinces . 
the law has been at work for several years. I may say that I believe in these 
other provinces, there is the same general support from employers and employees 
as we have found in Manitoba and Ontario. 3 

In Canada, we have followed the lead of the United States, and hatve 
applied these laws only to women and girls, although in some of the States of 
the United States, they are applying them to male minors, those under 18. In 
none of the States have they applied to adult males. This is universal in 
Canada, with the recent exception that British Columbia has passed a law in 
which they have not included men within the precincts of the statute which 
covers female employees, but have drafted a separate law. I have not heard 
that they have as yet issued an order. This breaks from the general experience 
of the world. In New Zealand, and in Victoria—for the province of Victoria in 
Australia, was the laboratory where this matter was wrought out, and where it 
was studied by Commissions from many parts of the world before it spread— 
there was a period from 1896 to about 1910, that this province of Victoria was 
working this out. It was genuinely a popular movement, rather than a labour 
movement or a capitalistic movement; that is, a movement that was directed to 
encourage employers and employees. The Labour Unions gave it at first, rather 
hesitant support; the employers being still more hesitant, and the forces behind 
it being public approval of that sentiment, which I mentioned at first, of the 
right to live from one’s work. The reason why the United States has appliea 
it only to women, is, I believe, twofold; in the first place, the American 
Federation of Labour, the organization which represents for the most part. 
organized labour within the United States, directly opposed its application to 
men, while supporting its application to women and to minors, both boys and 
girls; there being the natural idea that self help was better for the male adult 
than State help, and the fear that legislation might weaken the strength of the | 
Unions. Another reason was, I believe, their dread of what the. Supreme Court 
of the United States might do about it, a trouble which we have not had to face 
in Canada. We, in this principle of social legislation, as in a number of others 
have followed the example of the United States, rather than the example of 
parts of the British Empire. Indeed, these things seem to be routed to us 
through the United States, so the Workmen’s Compensation came and the 
Minimum Wage and there is every indication that other forms of social legisla- 
tion are travelling the same route. 

In New Zealand and Australia, and all these provinces of Great Britain, 
and generally through Europe, where, in one form or another, Minimum Wage 
Laws generally prevail—and I understand also in the Union of South Africa— 
the Minimum Wage Laws apply as readily to men’s wages as to women’s, the 
idea being that the wages need protection, rather than the female or male should 
get the protection. Of course, it is obvious that female workers are much less 
organized than male workers. We have in Canada some 260,000 or 270,000 
members of trades unions. That is less than ten per cent of those who are 
gainfully employed in the Dominion of Canada. There are no definite figures 
as to how many of these trade unionists are females, but the proportion is quite 
small. There seems to be no reason, sir, why if this principle is good for 
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women’s wages, it should not be applied at least to some classes of men’s 
wages, with the provision that a proper type of law should first be passed, and 
then that the proper type of administration of this law should be applied. 
Now, in regard to the proper type of law: there have been on this continent 
two types of laws, one known as the “ Flat Rate Law”, and the other as the 
“Commission” law. The Flat Rate Law is in vogue in several of the United 
States, such as Utah, and states not greatly industrialized, and the first essay 
of minimum wage registration in Canada was by the province of Alberta, and 
was a law of this kind. The province of Alberta has, however, since then, 
changed its law, and has a Commission law. The Flat Rate law merely con- 
sists of writing into the Factory Act of the province a provision declaring that 
no wage shall be less than such and such a sum. The Flat Rate law is not an 
effective law, for two reasons, amongst others. In the first place, it does not 
engage the co-operation of the parties which are affected, which I think is vital; 
the employers and employees are not consulted, their interest is not secured, and 
it lacks flexibility in administration. The factory inspector carries the law in 
his hand. He has no authority to do more than gay to the employers, “‘ This is 
the law and you must obey it”. He would not consider special circumstances, 
whereas a commission, which has been given by law general authority to do 
certain things, can administer that law in such a way as to suit particular 
cases, making a distinction between one trade and another, between one section 
of the province and another, and as the cost of living varies between the several 
sections, so can the commission differentiate when dealing with particular 
instances. Let me give you a trifling illustration which will show that. In 
minimum wage regulations, a very valuable one is that which deals with the 
proportion of experienced workers, for any minimum wage order will set only 
the cost of living wage for those who have learned the trade. Learners are 
partially producers, and partially pupils. In some trades, the amount of produc- 
tion they give at first is so very small that if the employer were required to 
pay any considerable wage, he would not take them on, and we would have no 
learners in that trade. It has happened in the past where that mistake has 
been made. It is a good principle that no employer shall be allowed to 
discharge his employees unless they have learned their trade. Regulations were 
put into a minimum wage order that not more than fifty per cent—that is the 
percentage we take in Ontario—of the employees, shall be learners and get less 
than an adult experienced minimum wage. There will be cases where a business 
is starting, or where an entirely new industry is starting, or where perhaps there 
has been a fire in the plant, or it has been closed down for a considerable time, 
where it is practically impossible to comply with that order for the time being, 
and where it is of the utmost importance that the employer should have at once 
a working force that is more than to a very slight extent experienced. In such 
a case, he has a right to a permit for six months or a year, to give him a chance 
to train some of his workers. A commission can do that kind of thing, while a 
factory inspector cannot. That is why I say the advantage of the commission 
form in point of flexibility is important. In minimum wage laws, then, there 
are these two things to be kept in mind: there is legislation, and there is admin- 
istration, and I should suppose the important question before this committee is 
the matter of uniformity between the several provinces. I do not know whether 
it is to be decided that this is a matter for Dominion legislation or provincial 
legislation. It is, at least possible that it will be taken as a matter of provin- 
cial legislation, and I suppose it is also possible that some Dominion law might 
operate in a similar function to that in which the Service Law operates, that 
in which the Old Age Pension Law is supposed to operate, namely, that the 
Dominion will sit in with the provinces on some basis or other, and result in a 
harmonization throughout the several provinces. The point I wish to make is 
that it is of great importance that there should be harmony in administration 
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of this form of legislation. You might have in the nine provinces of Canada, 
identical minimum wage laws, or you might have nine boards that would set 
nine different standards of wages. On the other hand, you might have nine 
laws that would vary very considerably; in one there might be a commission 
of five, and in another a commission of three; in one the commission might be 

entirely independent, and in the other it might have as chairman—as some of. 
them have—the Deputy Minister of Labour, yet if they issued orders setting 
the same wage rate, there would be practical harmony between the several 
provinces. That is the point to keep in mind; that the harmonization is not 
to be effected adequately, simply by saying that the laws are the same, or very 
similar, nor is it to be momentarily accomplished any time, but it must be a 
continuous and progressive thing, by the administrators of the several provinces 
keeping constantly in touch with one another. .I have been hoping that some- 
body would break in with a few questions by this. 


By Mr. Neill: 

Q. I would like to ask you in regard to that harmony of legislation, if it 
would be harmony if they all fixed the same wage, with the different standards 
of living, such, for instance, as in Nova Scotia and British Columbia?—A. No. 
The harmony would have to be—and this is emphasized again—in the relation 
of what I was saying about the value of flexibility in administration. When 
these several boards meet together, or their representatives meet together, they 
would have to keep in mind a number of things, not only the difference in the 
cost of living, but probably competitive differences. 


By Mr. Woodsworth: 

Q. Doctor MacMillan, are you able to work out a budget in the case of 
girls, that is considered fairly satisfactory by the girls and by the employers? 
—_A. I think we may fairly say that we have done that. It has been under 
fire from both sides very often, but it has stood for five and a half years. 

Q. If so, do you think it would be possible to work out a budget in the 
case of a family, because I take it as a whole, we are thinking of a man’s 
wages as not being merely for himself, but being used in the support of his 
family ?—A. I think so. 

Q. You think there would not be too great variation in the demands, to 
make that possible?—A. I see no reason why there should. Of course, any 
budget, like all human things, is complex, and there is room for argument pro 
and con, but there is also room for good sense and compromise, too. Family 
budgets have been worked out by a great many people, with a considerable 
amount of agreement, where the circumstances were similar. I see no reason 
why it should not be done. 

Q. In the case of the girls’ minimum wage, has there been any very great 
objection on the part of employers, or any undue hardship put on industry ?— 
A. No. We have been very happy in the support of the employers. I have no 
hesitation in saying that the employers’ associations—and I could name you a 
ereat list of them, including the Canadian Manufacturers’ Association in Tor- 
conto—have helped us in a sympathetic fashion frequently, and we believe we 
enjoy their support. I think perhaps it should be interjected here, that the mini- 
mum wage should not be what is commonly known as a fair wage; the mini- 
mum wage should simply protect the cost of living. It should forbid the girls, 
as we say, from scrambling with each other for the crusts, but it should not 
forbid them competing for the prizes. I think this is very important, and there 
have been several illustrations in minimum wage administration. For instance, 
in Britain, in 1917 I think it was, they extended the Trades’ Board Act to 
include practically all industries in Britain, and these Trades Boards, and these 


co-operative groups of employers and employees, met together from one trade 
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and another, and fixed certain wages. About that time, the movement was 
very general and wages were high; money was cheap, and a good many of those 
who already by Trade Union bargaining, had agreed upon wages that were 
comparatively high, simply met and ratified by law these Trade Union agree- 
ments. A year or two passed; the great slump came; unemployment was gen- 
eral; the trades had difficulty in maintaining themselves; both employers and 
eiployees recognized that things had changed; money was dearer; prices were 
falling; it was inevitable that wages should fall. If it had been simply a matter 
of Trade Union agreements, they would have met and reduced the agreements, 
but knowing that the wages were legally enforcible, they could not do that; 
it was much less easy. That is the principal part of the report of what was 
known as the Lord Cave Commission, and the evidence taken there was practi- 
cally universally in support of the minimum wage as a device for protecting 
the low paid workmen, and for protecting the subsistence level, but to attempt 
to make it a device for the general raise of wages, to attempt to make it a 
device for fixing wages generally, is not consonant, I think, with that moral 
principle which I instanced, and which I think is logically to be connected with 
minimum wage administration. 

Q. Do you think there is any real ground for the objection on the part of 
labour, that the minimum wage tends to become a maximum?—A. No; all 
experience has disproved that. The wage sheet of a factory—of almost every 
factory—runs from low wages to high wages, and the supposition of that criti- 
cism is that an employer, if forced to pay more money to his cheaper workers, 
will recompense himself by taking it out of the pay envelopes of the better paid 
workrs. That has never happened, I believe. Of course, wages are affected by 
many things besides minimum wages, and administration, but it tends to raise, 
I think, perhaps not to a great extent—it has, as you might say, a sort of teles- 
copic effect—the rates, and the variations between the workers are still main- 
tained. There is no doubt of that, as a matter of practical experience. 

Q. From the standpoint of the employer, do you think it would add very 
greatly to the cost of production, so as to make it an undue hardship upon 
Canadian industry?—A. It is generally understood, along the line upon which 
I am sneaking, that minimum wages should never be set so as to be such as 
would generally raise wages throughout the country; it should be a wage that 
would cut off the unsocially low wage, and protect the earner. Without doubt, 
one reason why we have been supported so strongly by supporters, is that we 
have protected them against a certain type of social competitor, who have tried 
to pay unwholesomely low wages. That being the case, the higher wages are 
not raised except as incidentally and indirectly they are in variation with the 
low. All that has been done is to cut off the unsocially low wage. We have 
not found any injury to any plant, but we have found, on the other hand, a 
great deal of assistance has been given to a great many plants. No doubt 1% 
tends to promote efficiency. 

Q. There is a practical difficulty, Doctor MacMillan, that would be 
encountered in dealing with male wages. In the case of girls, presumably their 
_ needs are all more or less the same; they need so much food, so much clothing, 
need so much for room and recreation, and so on, but in the case of men, they 
have not only these requirements, but they may have a great many family 
obligations. A man may be single, or he may have a wife to support, or he may 
have a wife and one, two, three, four, five or six children. In that case, the 
fixation of a minimum wage should enable him to meet a situation of this 
kind—A. There is a complex situation there, a problem of industry, that is 
by no means solved as yet. The supposition is, of course, that the woman’s 
wage is an individual wage; a man’s wage is a family wage. At the same time, 
as a matter of fact, the man’s wage is not in that relation to the woman’s wage. 
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As the student of wages works it out, he commonly takes as a typical family 
a man, his wife, and three children under fourteen years of age. Then they say 
—or at least the United States Bureau of Labour Statistics says—that that 
group of five requires three and a third times as much, roughly, as an individual 
does. Now, on that basis, the man’s family wage ought to be three and a third 
times the size of the woman’s wage. As a matter of fact, however, throughout 
the United States, the male wages are just about twice what the woman "3 wages 
are, and the complaint is much more as to the lowness of women’s wages than 
men’s wages. The thing does not fit. There has been, in recent years, an 
attempt to meet that difficulty in France. The Family Allowance Scheme has 
been instituted, by which the workman gets paid his wage as a worker, and 
gets paid an extra amount in accordance with the number of his dependents, 
the fund from which that is taken being either pooled within the industry, or 
provided for in some other way, tc avoid the employer discharging the men 
with children, and keeping on the bachelors. It is, however, only in process 
of experimentation, but is being carefully studied. 

Q. It would not be fair to charge that family responsibility on the indivi- 
dual basis?—A. No, it would simply mean dismissing the men with children. 


By Mr. Ross (Kingston): 
Q. Is there not another object connected with that too?—A. To encourage 
families? 
Q. Sure——A. No doubt they are thinking of that in France. 


By Mr, Hamilton: 

Q. Doctor MacMillan, you are speaking now for the province of Ontario? 
—A. Yes. 

Q. Beyond that you have no control, as regards the minimum wage? Is 
that true?—A. Ours is the Ontario Board. 

Q. You simply represent the GEN ciatish ooh of the Minimum Wage Board 
of the province of Ontario?—A. Yes. 

Q. That being the case, have you found, as a general thing, that there have 
been complaints as to the wages of the operatives in the province of Ontario, 
as to the amount which they are getting?—A. ¥9u mean the need of this 
legislation? 

Q. The need of the rise in wages—because I understand we are only dealing 
with families?—-A. Yes, our Board deals only with families. I am glad you 
asked me that question, because it brings out a point which throws some light 
on our situation here. In the literature you find on the subject, you will very 
commonly find the expression ‘‘ The sweated trades”. There are trades where 
good wages generally prevail, and there are others where poor wages generally 
prevail, but we have not found, in Canada at least, what might be called 
“sweated industries”. While there are diffences between one and another, the 
differences are slight, and the variation is between industries. It is within each 
industry, and it is astonishing what you will find; two factories within a few 
blocks of each other, buying ther raw materials in the same market, selling their 
finished product in the same market, drawing their working forces from the 
same community, and yet one is paying wages averaging twenty per cent, twenty- 
five per cent, and we have found them actually paying double the wages ‘in the 
one plant than in the other, and we have found the one paying the higher wages 
is the more profitable business. 

Dscussion followed. 


By Miss MacPhau: 

Q. Doctor MacMillan, do you not think if domestic service came under 
the Minimum Wage Board, it would tend to raise the status of the domestic 
worker? It always has struck me as being a very peculiar thing that while we 
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have always tried to idealize the home, draw attention to it as being the finest 
thing on earth, yet the workers in that home consider themselves in a degraded 
social position, more degraded than a factory worker or an office worker, or any 
other sort of worker. Do you think it would help to raise the status of the domestic 
worker if it should come under the Minimum Wage Board?—A. That is a very 
intricate problem, Miss MacPhail. Social status is universally existant, and 
to many people social status is of enormous importance. We have found, for 
instance, a boarding house keeper in Toronto who would take in a girl who 
worked in a factory, but would not take one in who worked in a laundry. Think 
of the delicate distinction between those two. The office assistant thinks 
herself above the sales girl, and so on all the way up until we come to the 
lady in the house on the hill, who would give her right arm to get an invitation 
to another house, probably only a block away. It is strange indeed the difference 
in the different classes of work. The lady on the hill probably has in her 
mind precisely the same thought as had the girl in the factory or the office. 
We have one great illustration as regards the nursing occupation. Sairy Gamp 
was a social outeast. Then came Florence Nightingale and the establishment 
of the whole nursing profession, which altered the whole situation. At the same 
time, the nurse has become impossible for the budget of an ordinary family. 
Discussion followed. 


By Miss MacPhail: 

Q. Do you think that girls look on domestic service as a degrading occupa- 
tion?—A. The social status is very powerful in both men and women. Take 
it racially, for instance, where you have a mixture of races; those on the com- 
mittee who come from the west probably know of the great race mixture in the 
northern part of Winnipeg, where the social status is very sharply defined. 

Discussion followed. 


By Mr. Woodsworth: 

Q. Doctor MacMillan, in connection with your work with regard to mini- 
mum wages for girls, have you found it necessary to safeguard the standards 
of the family? I know it is outside of your immediate work, but has it been 
brought to your notice that we should have a minimum wage which would 
safeguard the interests of the family?—A. I suppose you mean, Mr. Woods- 
worth, any incidental evidence that has come to us for the need for protecting 
men’s wages? 

Q. Yes—A. I may say that we hear now and again from people who 
are under the impression that the minimum wage law does apply to men, and 
receive complaints as to low wages, which shows—whether to the same extent 
as yet or not, I do not know—that the same variation in wages applies in men’s 
trades as in women’s trades. 


By Mr. Ross (Kingston) : 
Q. I think it would be interesting if you would give us your methods of 
administration?—A. I would be very glad to. 


By Mr. Woodsworth: 


Q. You found the need, did you?—A. We had evidence of variation in 
men’s wages, which goes with low wages—unsocially low wages, yes. 

Q. May I ask you, before- you pass to the question of Doctor Ross, inas- 
much as you have studied this question for a number of years, and 
have already suggested certain things which might be followed in mini- 
mum wage legislation as between the two provinces, have you any suggestion, 
out of your experience, to offer as to the way in which we can most profitably 
advance along the line of minimum wage legislation at the present time? I feel 
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sure that the committee would like the benefit of your study of this whole ques- 
tion.—A. I don’t know that I have. I might say this much: there is another 
step for us to take while the law applies to women only, and that is to bring the 
Boards of the several provinces together in an attempt to harmonize our orders. 
We have made several moves in that direction, but have not succeeded yet in 
accomplishing anything definite. We meet now and again with representatives 
of the Boards of the other provinces, but only in an informal way. Our hope 
is that as Quebec, which next to Ontario is the leading industrial province of the 
Dominion, gets into line with the other provinces, we may be able to accomplish. 
something, and hold regular meetings between the representatives of the Boards, 
talking over our problems, and perhaps harmonizing the orders. One difficulty 
I see in attempting co-operation between the Dominion and provincial authori- 
ties in regard to the minimum wage is that the same opportunity is not given 
on the provincial basis as regards employment service. I understand that the 
co-operation between the Dominion and the provinces is on this basis; that the 
Dominion pays a certain proportion, perhaps one-half of the cost of the employ- 
ment service, ‘and on the principle that he who pays half the fiddler calls half the 
tunes, I suppose, without having authority from the British North America Act, 
still does exert a great deal of influence. The same will be true for the Old Age 
Pensions if carried out,—a Dominion subsidy which will justify and support 
the Dominion co-operation with the provinces. The minimum wage legislation 
does not involve any considerable expenditure of money. The cost of the 
operation of the Board is very low, and while the provinces, I think, are always 
glad to get what they can, still there is not sufficient ground either for that type 
of co-operation, or any other. Upon what other ground it will be put, I do not 
know; I have not thought about it. 


By Mr. Robinson: 

Q. May I ask in connection with the laundry business, say, where a white 
man owns the laundry, and is up against the proposition of the Chinaman, who 
does not have to comply with the law or pay the minimum wage—how is that 
difficulty being solved, if at all?—A. We have talked that over with laundry 
men. The Chinese do not employ women; the Chinese laundry is almost, en- 
tirely a hand laundry and not a machine laundry. As the Chinese do not employ 
women, we naturally have nothing to do with that part of their problem. | 

Q. It seems to me it makes it difficult for the company operating a steam 
laundry, when they have to compete with the Chinese—A. Well, some of 
them thrive, but there would undoubtedly be more white laundries. 

The CrairMan: The question of efficiency is at stake. 

Mr. Rosrnson: Not altogether. I think fifty per cent of the Chinese laun- 
dries are not sanitary anyway, to start with. 

The CHatrMan: I do not know whether there are any, but as far as the 
work is concerned, I do not think there is any comparison at all, from what I 
have seen. 

Mr. WoopswortH: Could we have an answer now to Mr. Ross’ question? 


By Mr. Heenan: 

@. Doctor MacMillan, in any of your decisions, where you establish a 
minimum wage, in any factory for girls, has there been any consideration given 
to the question of whether any of these employees might be widows with 
dependents?—A. No; the wage has been an individual wage. 

@. And the widow with one child—because the Mother’s Allowance takes 
care of the others—would be placed in the same position as an unmarried girl.— 
A. Well, I don’t see how we could avoid that. If we ruled on that, it would 
simply mean her dismissal. The difficulty, of course would be that the widow 


would be dismissed. 
[Dr. J. W. MacMillan.] 
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The CuarrMan: Is it the wish of the committee that the question asked 
by Doctor Ross of Kingston be now answered? 


Several Members: Carried. 


The Wirness: In the administration and the enforcement of these orders, 
our first act is to print a summary of the order, setting forth the wage rates and 
the other regulations, and we require this to be posted in each factory, and in 
a great many other business establishments, hotels, theatres, retail stores, etc. 
Some of our orders we have not felt we could treat in that way. We may have 
an office worker order, for instance, and there are so many offices that we cannot 
get a line on many of them, which perhaps have only one girl. In that case, of 
course, the requirements are not so severe in regard to that office, but we required 
that they be posted wherever it is necessary, and when we find an office where 
it would seem to be required, we require them to be posted in that office. They 
must be posted throughout factories and in places where women work. There 
is this card on the wall, where it can be seen by all the girls. We have the 
co-operation of the Bureau of Labour, and the Factory Inspectors; they are 
constantly going about the province visiting all these places, and every place 
they go where women are employed, they look to see if this order is posted. If 
it is not, they report to us, and we send another by registered mail, with the 
request that it be immediately posted. If we are compelled to send two or three 
orders to the same factory, we take it up with them particularly, and, if neces- 
sary, use a little pressure upon them. We get hundreds of complaints from 
employees, relatives of employees, and even a considerable number from em- 
ployers. We investigate each one of these. A great many of them turn out to 
have nothing in them; others turn out to deserve investigation and correction, 
and we have corrected them by using our best judgment. We have only had to 
prosecute one single case in the province in the last five years, and we chose to 
prosecute that because we found it was a case of a man who was giving us false 
returns. We collected a considerable sum from him, and paid it to the girls 
involved, and we thought it wise to go to law with him, because he had deltber- 
ately misinformed us as to his employees. We probably could have collected 
more money from him had we so chosen. We depend very largely upon the co- 
operation of the Bureau of Labour, and we have good co-operation with the 
Chief Factory Inspector. We have half-yearly meetings with him, and go over 
every case, and we believe in that way our administration is pretty effective. 

Discussion followed. 


By Mr. Hamilton: 

Q. In your study of this matter, Doctor MacMillan, have you found that 
the comforts and benefits of the Workmen’s Compensation Board are of benefit 
to all classes of help?—A. I have no doubt. It is only incidentally that we 
come upon that; it is not directly in the path of our work, but all we do hear is 
very favourable to it. Speaking about the effective administration: there was 
a little incident in Toronto very recently which might interest the committee. 
For some years a committee of ladies had maintained a large boarding house 
known as Spadina Lodge, for low-paid girls, girls who could not afford to pay 
their board in the ordinary boarding houses. As one lady told me, they charged 
from nothing at all up to six dollars a week. Now, they closed that boarding 
house down early this year, and they give the Minimum Wage Board the credit 
for it. They said they found that on account of the protection of the girls’ wages 
in Toronto, they no longer found any need for an institution of this kind. The 
girls preferred to pay their board, and did pay their board in the ordinary board- 
ing houses. The building has been taken over by the University Settlement 
Board. 


Discussion followed. 
[Dr. J. W. MacMillan.] 
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Mr. Hamiutton: I would move, in view of the fact that the evidence we 
have been called upon to submit to this committee, that it be received and the 
Chairman name a committee to take into consideration the evidence and make 
a report at our next meeting, to be then discussed and considered by the com- 
mittee. 


Mr. McMiuan: I second that. 
Motion agreed to. 
Discussion followed. 


The committee adjourned until Tuesday, June 8, 1926, at 11 o’clock a.m. 


(See final report at page v ante.) 
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